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SKETCHES OF NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


N the opening pages 
of the present 
number, we lay 
before the readers 
of the Magazine a 
series of engrav- 
ings, from draw- 
ings taken on the 


illustrating 
thetiow 


The. 

of the New Bed- 

ford and Taunton 

Railroad, which 

runs to Mansfield, 

where it connects 

with the Provi- 

. dence Railroad, is 

shown in our first ‘engraving. It is a wooden 
structure, of the Egyptian order of architecture, 
resenting a neat cei externally, and 
ving excellent and commodious interior ar- 


rangements. The City Hall, standing in the 
centre of Market Square, and ‘built of stone, pre- 
sents a fine appearance. It is surrounded by 
thrifty trees, as shown in our engraving, which a 
few years hence will form a beautiful park. The 
taste for tree-planting is one of the features of the 
times, and many other places are emulating each 
other in the establishment of parks and social 
promenades. The roadsides of many towns and 
villages bear witness to a generous interest in the 
ornamentation of public thoroughfares by shade 
trees, that offer a grateful retreat from the sun’s 
raysin summer,while they beautify their localities. 
The High School, shown in our third engraving, is 
a plain brick edifice, two stories in height, and is 
occupied by schools for both sexes. It is in a 
flourishing condition, and —- a high repu- 
tation. Our next view is the Unitarian 
church, which stands in a good position in the 
elevated part of the city, and is built entirely of 
— Its square towers, battlements, and 

uttresses and pointed windows, and the orna- 
mental character of its surroundings, give it an 
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imposing and attractive aspect, and render it the | 
most striking church edifice in the city. The | 


trees planted near it add an additional effect to its 
picturesque appearance. The Court House, de- 
lineated in our fifth picture, is a fine, substantial 
brick building, with a handsome Doric colon- 
nade in front, to which access is had by a broad 
flight of steps. Itstands in County Street. The 
grounds are handsomely fenced and ornamented 
with trees, The Police Station and Watch 
House, correctly delineated in our sixth picture, 
is a’plain structure, but well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. Our next en- 
graving shows us the handsome granite building 
in which the officials of Uncle Sam sit at the re- 
ceipt of customs. It is a very neat and commo- 
dious structure. The Post Office is in the same 
building. The Savings Institution is a neat and 
serviceable structure. These illustrations, all of 
which are accurate, will serve to convey an idea 
of the architectural character of New Bedford. 
Our readers will notice with pleasure that the 
public buildings all have ornamental trees in their 
immediate vicinity, a very praiseworthy and 
agreeable feature. Indeed, the people of New 
Bedford are remarkable for their tree-loving pro- 
pensities. Every year, therefore, will add to the 
attractiveness ofthe place ; for, unlike the works 
of human hands, these noble ornaments increase 
in beauty with age, and do not reach their period 
of decline till centuries of sun and frost have 
passed over their branching heads. New Bed- 


ford is beautifully situated on the west side of a 
small estuary called Acushnet River, which 
indents the land near the western ae of 

of 


Bazzard’s Bay. It is fifty-five miles sout 
Boston, and the same distance from Nantucket, 
with which there is a steamboat communication. 
It is situated on an acclivity, and is laid out with 
great neatness and regularity. <A la number 
of the houses are of wood, though of late years 
more durable material has been employed. 
Many of the private residences are very elegant, 
and the — about them laid out with great 
taste. The general aspect of the place, as viewed 
from Fairhaven, on the side of the river, 
as you approach from the harbor, is pleasing. 
The streets are laid out on the rectangular plan 
of Philadelphia. The upper part of the city is 
the best built. The houses on County Street are 
noted for their beauty, and this thoroughfare is 
closely planted with shade trees. An agreeable 
drive is furnished by a beautiful avenue, eight 
feet broad with sidewalks eight feet wide, whic 
extends from the city four miles, round Clark’s 
Point, encircling the lighthouse. 

Of the churches, which are about eighteen in 
number, among which the Methodists have four ; 
the Baptists, two; the Presbyterians, two; Con- 
gregationalists, one ; eens, one; Uni- 
tarians, one; Roman Catholic, one; > 
one ; and colored persons, three. The Seamen’s 
church was erected at an expense of $20,000, 
and is ry by ship owners. The poor- 
house is a and handsome building. The 
citizens of New Bedford have provided fiberally 
for education, and the expenditures for this pur- 
pose, in 1855, were more than $50,000. Be- 
sides the High School, a view of which we give 
and which accommodates about 200 pupils of 
both sexes, there are about thirty-five other 
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schools. The Friends’ Academy, on County 
Street, is a handsome building, with beautiful 


| grounds, and although originally intended for 


young ladies of the Friends’ Society exclusively, 
now admits pupils without distinction of creed. 
The city supports five newspapers, a large num- 
ber for its population of but 18,000. Among the 
means of mental culture that the city possesses, 
may be mentioned a corporate institution, the 
Social Library, which contains ‘a good stock of 
excellent books. In point of wealth, New Bed- 
ford, in proportion to its population, stands 
second only to Boston in all New England. On 
the authority of Lippincott’s and Hayward’s 
Gazetteers, we present the following mage 
statistics of its business. The whale-fishery an 

the manufacture of the product of that fisher 

are the principal branches of business in whic 

the inhabitants are engaged, and the prolific 
sources of their wealth. New Bedford has a 
greater amount of tonnage employed in the 
whale fishery than any other port in the United 
States. As early as the year 1764, the settlers 
of New Bedford sent forth their small vessels and 
their adventurous mariners in pursuit of the 
monsters of the deep, some of them sailing as 
far south as the Falkland Islands. Interrupted 
by the revolutionary war, the business was vig- 
orously and successfully revived at its close, and 
with the temporary suspension caused by the 
second war with Great Britain, has been contin- 
ued ever since, constantly increasing in impor- 
tance. The gold discoveries of California caused 
a partial diversion of capital and tonnage. Much 
of the sperm oil imported, is here prepared for 
use, by the different processes by which spring, 
summer, fall and winter oil, as the different kinds 
are called, are produced, before it finds its way 
to the various markets of the country ; and from 
the spermaceti, an article exclusively the product 
of the sperm whale, is manufactured the sper- 
maceti candle. There are a large number of 
sperm-candle manufactories in the city. Much 
of the “right” whale oil is exported to the 
north of Europe. The number of vessels owned 
here employed in the whale fishery is about three 
hundred and twenty-five. The shipping of the 
collection district of New Bedford, June 30, 
1852, amounted to an aggregate of 139,062 tons 
registered, and 10,145 tons enrolled and licensed. 
Of the former, 125,530 tons were employed in 
the whale fishery, and 9039 tons in the coasting 
trade. The foreign arrivals for the year were 113 
(27,940 tons); the clearances for foreign ports 
192 (58,340 tons) ; of which 55,347 tons were by 
American vessels. The wholenumber of Amer- 
ican vessels arrived at New Bedford during the 
year ending December 31, 1852, were 99, of 
which 59 were employed in the whale fishery. 
The value of sperm oil entered at the custom- 
house during the same year was $1,927,511; of 
whale oil, $1,040,823, and of whalebone, 
$444,318 ; total, $3,412,658. The average an- 
nual receipts for the ten years ending 1852, were 
—s oil, 115,454 bbls. ; whale oil, 240,459 
bbls. ; and of whalebone, 2,664,700 pounds. The 
amount of duties collected on imported merchan- 
dize, in 1852, was $24,979 55. ides the man- 
ufactories dependent on the whale fishing busi- 
ness, there are many others involving a large 
amount of capital. There is an extensive steam 
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cotton mill, which employs three or four hundred | here extensively. the year ending June 
hands, and there is also a large flouring mill. | 30, 1852, there were built 14 chips, 1 ner 
Coopering and ship-building are aiso carried on and 3 brigs, with an aggregate burthen of 5226 
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tons, and during the corresponding period of 
1853-54, there was added 6749 tons of shipping 
to the whale fishery and 4492 tons to the mer- 
chant service; in all 11,241 tons. There are 
four banks, with an aggregate capital of 
$1,900,000, a Savings Institution, which in 1853 
had a million and a half on deposit, and four in- 
surance companies. The total valuation of 
property, in 1854, was $24,989,100, of which 
$16,476,400 was personal property,and $8,512,700 
real estate. 
But the whale fishery is, as we have seen, the 
t source os wealth to New Bedford. In = 
ast century, t llantry and perseverance o 
our whalers called forth the aecaet eulogy of 
Edmund Burke, the great English statesman. 
He painted them in glowing colors, pursuing their 
monstrous prey amidst the icebergs of the north, 
tracking them to the deepest frozen retesses of 
Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits; he showed 
them in the circle of the south pole, ing 
their harpoons and lances to the coast of Africa, 
and chasing their gigantic game along the 
coast of Brazil. Though the early American 
fishermen pnrsued their business in almost un- 
known ms, and had to construct their own 
maps and charts, still, so great was the vigilance 
of their commanders, that shipwrecks were rare 
among them. The Biscayans were the first of 
European people to make this fishing a regular 
pursuit, and during the 12th, 13th and 14th cen- 
turies they Leos it with great vigor and 
success. ir profits, however, did not accrue 
from the oil, as the whales they took were not so 
large as those of the polar seas, but resulted from 
the sale of the flesh, which was used extensively 


for food, and of the whalebone, which was im- 
mensely valuable. The whales of the Bay of 
Biscay, however, were soon exhausted, but the 
hardy Biscayans, expert in the management of 
the harpoon, were eagerly enlisted by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch navigators, whose voyages, un- 
dertaken in search of a northwest passage to In- 
dia, had thrown open the northern haunts of the 
whale. At this period whales were so abundant 
that a ship soon obtained a cargo of oil, and 
many whales were killed out of pure sport, that 
were afterwards abandoned. In those days the 
blubber was boiled on shore, and for this purpose 
the Dutch founded a considerable village on the 
northern shore of Spitzbergen, which they called 
Smeerenberg, from the word smeeren, to melt, 
and , town or village. Afterwards, when 
whales became scarce about Spitzbergen, takin 

to the Greenland seas, the Dutch used to sen 

home the blubber direct to Holland. The fishe- 
ry, at first the monopoly of a company, was 
made free in 1642, and the result was an extraor- 
dinary activity in the business. The ships of the 
Dutch were fitted out on the following plan—an 
individual, who generally took command, fur- 
nished the hull of the vessel, the sailmaker sup- 
plied the sails, a cooper the casks, etc., and each 
person shared according to his proportion of the 
outfit, the crew being hired on the same principle. 
In 1680 the Dutch whale fishery employed about 
260 ships and 14,000 sailors. But the wars of 
the close of the 18th and beginning of the 19th 
centuries, completely ruined this branch of Dutch 


The English whale fishery, at first carried on 
by exclusive companies, met with better success. 
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To stimulate this branch of industry, the British 
government, for many years, paid a large bounty 
to vessels engaged in it, on the same principle as 
the bounties paid to our cod fishermen. The 
Americans, however, from the outset, have been 
peculiarly successful in this business. When, in 
1784, Louis XVI. fitted out six ships on his own 
account, he enlisted a large number of experi- 
enced whalemen from Nantucket. In the early 
colonial period of our history, we commenced 
this business. At first it was pursued along our 
shores, but as the whales abandoned them for 
remote waters, our hardy mariners followed in 
pursuit, penetrating far into the northern and 
southern oceans in the middle of the 18th centu- 
ry. From 1771 to 1775, Massachusetts employed 
183 vessels, of 13,820 tons in the northern, and 
121 vessels, of 14,026 tons, in the southern fish- 
ery. Their enterprise and daring added enor- 
mously to the wealth of the country, and the 
beautiful city we have delineated is a tangible 
proof of the importance of the business. "The 
rapid growth in extent and wealth of our Amer- 
ican cities is directly attributable to the character 
of our political institutions. Had this country re- 
mained a colonial dependency, its progress might 
indeed have been rapid as compared to that of 
Europe, but not at all comparable with the 
mighty strides it has taken as an independent 
nation, in every art and science which serves to 
advance mankind. 


Half the ill-natured things that are said in so- 
ciety, are spoken not so much from malice as 
from a desire to display the quickness of our per- 
ception, the smartness of our wit, and the sharp- 
ness of our observation. 
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THE CLOCK STRUCK FIRST. 


George the third was extremely punctual, and 
ex from every one in this re- 
- The late Lord H., was the most punctu- 

person who attended on his majesty ; he never 
was a second behind his time. He had an ap- 
pointment one day with the king at Windsor, at 
twelve o’clock ; on passing the hall, the clock 
struck twelve, on which his lordship, in a rage at 
being half a minute too late, raised his cane and 
broke the glass of the clock. The king remind- 
ed him that he was a little beyond his time, 
which he excused as well as he could. At his 
next audience the king, as he entered the room, 
exclaimed, “Why H.! H.! how came you to 
strike the clock ?”—* The clock struck first, youre 
majesty.”” The king laughed heartily at the 
grave manner in which Lord H., justitied him- 
self, the mock solemnity of the answer adding 
zest to the bon mot.—English Anecdotes. 


THE ISLAND OF CAPRERA. 


The small island of Caprera, Garibaldi’s resi- 
dence, is situated on the northern coast of Sar- 
dinia, towards the eastern entrance of the Straits 
of Bonafacio, by the side of Iledela Maddelena, 
and almost opposite the southern point of the 
island of Corsica. It is somewhat less than six 
miles in length from north to south, and about 
two in breadth. It is very fertile in wheat, and 
derives its name from the number of goats that 
are bred there. Caprera must not be confounded 
with another island called Capraja, the ancient 
Zgidion or Capraria, which lies to the east of 
Cape Corse, to the northwest of Elba, and oppo- 
site Piombino.—London Herald. 
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THE CITY OF PEKIN. 


Pekin, or Peking, the capital of China, now 
in possession of British troops, stands on a great 
sandy plain between the Peiho and one of its 
affiuents, about a hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Peiho, and sixty miles south of the Great 
Wall which divides China proper from Mongolia, 
or Chinese Tartary, where the emperor is said to 
have sought refuge. The latitude of the Pekin 
observatory is 39.54.13 north, and its longitude 
116.28.54 east. Though after London, Pekin is 
the largest city in the world, having a population 
— estimated at 2,000,000, very little in- 

eed is known of it by Europeans, and statements 
as to its size and population must, therefore, be 
accepted merely as approximations to the truth. 
The statements as to the extent of the city are 
very various, but the best authenticated make it 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight miles in circum- 
ference. It is composed of two contiguous 
cities, and is enclosed by walls about thirty feet 
high, with a breadth at the base of twenty-five 
feet, sloping to half that thickness at the top. 
Square towers flank the walls at the distance of 
every sixty or seventy yards, and the sixteen 
gates by which the walls are pierced, are each 
surmounted by a watch-tower nine stories high, 
every story being pierced for cannon. 

The most northerly portion of the city, called 
the Tartar or —o city, is in the form of an 
oblong square. In the centre of this part is the 
palace of the emperor and empress. It is sur- 
rounded by high walls about two miles in cireum- 
ference, which are also flanked with towers, and 
faced with tiles of a yellowish hue. The form of 
this inner inclosure, called ** The Forbidden 
City,” is a kind of square, and on each side of 
the wall there is a tower surmounted gate. One 
of these gates, called the Meridian Gate, is re- 
served for the passage of the emperor alone, and 
is by far the most magnificent of the approaches 
to the palace. Here the emperor shows himself 
on occasions when he dispenses mercy to offend- 
ers, when he distributes presents to foreign am- 
bassadors, or scans the prisoners captured in war. 
At another gate, a fine structure of white marble, 
he receives ceremonial visits from his court offi- 
cers. The as private retreat, which is 
named “The Tranquil Palace of Heaven,” none 
can approach without special permission. The 
great officers of state assemble here for cabinet 
consultation, and here candidates for office re- 
ceive their appointments. The walks leading up 
to the chief halls are paved with slabs of gray 
and white stone. Beyond the palace of the em- 

ress, which is alsgan extensive building, is the 
imperial flower garden, laid out in beautiful 
walks, interspersed with lake, canal, and fountain, 
and with numerous shady groves, temples, and 
pavilions. These palaces, however, do not by 
any means answer to European ideas of a palace. 

“The buildings,” says Sir John Barrow, 
one of the very few Europeans who can .bear 
testimony from personal observation, “ that com- 
pose the palace, and the furniture within them, 
if we except the paint, the gilding, and the var- 
nish that appear on the houses even of plebeians, 
are equally void of unnecessary and expensive 
ornament. These buildings, like the common 
habitations of the country, are all modelled after 
the furm of a tent, and are magnificent only by 
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a comparison with the others, and by their num- 
ber, which is sufficient, indeed, to form a town 
of themselves. Their walls are higher than those 
of ordinary houses, their wooden columns of 
greater diameter, their roofs are immense, and a 

reater variety of painting and gilding may be 
wed on the different parts ; but none of them 
exceeds one story in height. The stone and clay 
floors are indeed sometimes covered with a car- 

t of English broadcloth, and the walls papered ; 

ut they have no glass in-the windows, no stoves, 
fire-places, or fire-grates in the rooms; no sofas, 
bureaus, chandeliers, nor looking-glasses; no 
book-cases, prints, or paintings. They have 
neither curtains nor sheets to their beds ; a bench 
of wood or a platform of brickwork is raised in 
an alcove, on which are mats or stuffed mat- 
tresses, hard pillows, or cushions, according to 
the season of the year; instead of doors, they 
have uusually screens made of the fibres of the 
bamboo.” 

Outside this enclosure is what is named the 
* Angust City,” which is about six miles in cir- 
cumference, and surrounded by walls of about 
twenty feet in height. Here are the public grav- 
aries, the military depositories, idol temples, etc. 
In the outer city are the chief tribunals of the 
empire, the national college of China, in which 
the whole literary activities of the kingdom are 
concentrated, besides various other educational! 
institutions, an observatory, the buildings of the 
Russian embassy, and the largest and most 
sacred Chinese temple in the city. It seems 
singular that foreigners should be permitted to 
dwell almost within the very precincts of the 
holiest place, but the Chinese have a supreme 
indifference about religious matters, and are quite 
—_ to extol any form of religion. In the 
southern division of the city is concentrated all 
the trade. 

The principal streets in Pekin are very wide, 
from 120 to 200 feet, are perfectly straight and 
of great length, running from one gate to 
another. They are without pavement, and are 
as dusty and disagreeable in hot weather as they 
are dirty in wet. The streets branching from the 
main ones are narrow and dark—mere lanes, in 
fact. The houses are usually built of brick, and 
are covered with tiles, and for the most part are 
as inconvenient as they are devoid of taste and 


beauty. The ap of the city is as mo- 
notonous as a mili itary camp. 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


The following anecdote is related in a journal 
of the year 1789 :—A service of plate was deliv- 
ered at the duke of Clarence’s house, by his or- 
der, accompanied by the bill, amounting to one 
thousand five hundred pounds, which his royal 
highness deeming exorbitant, sent back, remark- 
ing, that he conceived the overc to be occa- 
sioned by the apprehension that the tradesman 
might be long 4 out of his money. He added, 
that so far from its being his intention to pay by 
tedious installments, or otherwise distress those 
with whom he dealt, he had laid it down as an 
invariable principle, to —"k every account 
the due. The account was 
returned to his royal highness the next morning, 
with three hundred pounds taken off, and it was 
instantly paid. 
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SINGULAR CUSTOMS, 

Each country, and each province, county, or 
town, has its peculiar customs. In Yorkshire, 
England, it was once customary for every rustic 
dame to make a cheese, which was carefully 
served for the occasion, and when brought out, 
before it could be tasted, she scored upon it with 
a sharp knife the resemblance of a cross. Along 
with this, she brought out a huge wassail bowl, 
and framenty made of barley meal. At Ri- 
pon, inthe same county, the singing boys on 
Christmas Day used to come into church with 
basketfuls of red apples, with a sprig of rose- 
mary stuck in each, which they presented to all 
the congregation, and got a return made to them 
of two pence, four pence, or six pence, accord- 
ing to the quality of the lady or gentleman. 
At Folkestown, in Kent, the fishermen had a sin- 
gular custom. They chose eight of the 
and best whitings out of every boat when 
came home from that fishing, and sold them 
apart from the rest, and out of the money arising 
from them, they made a feast every Christmas 
Eve, which they called a Rumbald. The master 
of each boat provided this feast for his own com- 
pany, so that there were as many different enter- 
tainments as there were boats. These whitings, 
which are of a very large size, and are sold all 
around the country, as far as Canterbury, are 
called Rumbald whitings. In the Isle of Man 
this singular custom formerly prevailed, though, 
like the last one, it has been disused. On 
24th of December, toward evening, all the ser- 
vants in general have a holiday ; they not to 
bed all night, but ramble about till the bells ring 
in all the churches, which is at twelve o’clock ; 
— being over ~~ go to hunt the wren, and 

aving found one of these poor birds, they kill 
her, and lay her on a bier with the utmost solem- 
nity, bringing her to the parish church, and 
burying her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, 
singing dirges over her in the monk’s language, 


which they call her knell, after which, Christmas 
begins. Ina certain part of Devonshire, there 
was formerly a superstitious belief that the oxen 
were always found on their knees in an attitude 
of devotion at night on Christmas Eve ; but the 
obstinate animals refused to accommodate them- 
selves to the alteration of that style, and con- 
tinued to perform their genuflexions on Christ- 
mas Eve old style, as long as they performed 
them at all. 


? A GOOD WOMAN. 

I account a pure, intelligent, and well-bred 
woman, the most attractive object of vision and 
contemplation in the world. As mother, sister 
and wife, such a woman is an angel of grace and 
pee and makes a heaven of the home which 

sanctified and glorified by her presence. As 
an element of society she invites into finest de- 
monstrations all that is good in the heart, and 
shames into and silence al) that in unbe- 
coming and me There — be more of 
greatness and of glory in the higher developments 
of manhood, but, surely, in womanhood 
most delights to show the beauty of holiness and 
the sweetness of the love of which he is the infin- 
ite source. It is for this reason that a girl or a 
young woman is a very sacred thing to me. It 

for this reason that a silly young woman or a 
vicious one makes me sigh or shudder. It is for 
this reason that I prey that I may write worthily 
to young women.—7Z imothy Titcomb. 


BLUSHING” 
Alas! that in our earliest blush. 
Our first we feel 
And tremble when the rising flush 
Betrays some angel's seal! 
Alas! for care and pallid woe 
Sit watchers in their turn, 
Where heaven’s too faint and transient glow 
So soon forgets to burn.—O. W. Hoimexs. 
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LEGENDS OF THE ROSE. 

The Romans were fond of roses. Cleopatra 
received Antony at one of her banquets in an 
apartment covered with rose leaves to a consid- 
erable depth; and Antony himself, when dying, 
begged to have roses scattered onhis tomb. The 
Roman generals who had achieved any remark- 
able victory, were permitted to have roses sculp- 
tured on their shields. Rosewater was the favor- 
ite perfume of the Roman ladies, and the most 
luxurious even used it in their baths. In the 
East the rose has always been a favorite with the 
—_ They represent the nightingale as singing 
or its love, and many beautiful verses are de- 
rived from this fable. a curious fragment, b 
the celebrated Persian t, Atter, entitled, 
“ Bulbul Nahem, the Book of the Nightingale,” 
all the birds appear before Solomon, and c 
the nightingale with disturbing their rest by the 
broken and plaintive strains which he warbles 
forth all the night, in a sort of frenzy and intox- 
ication. The nightingale is summoned, ques- 
tioned and acquitted, by the wise king, because 
the bird assures him that his vehement love for 
the rose drives him to distraction, and causes 
him to break forth into those ionate and 
touching complaints which are laid to his ch 
The Turks believe that roses sprang from the 
perspiration of Mahomet; for which reason they 
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never tread upon a rose-leaf, or suffer one to lie on 
the ground; they also sculpture a rose on 
tombstones of females who die unmarried. 


THE AFRICAN CACTUS. 

The African cactus, or Barbary fig, grows 
round Algiers into a lar tree of twelve feet 
or so in height, and the leaves are of course large 
in ; being generally about a foot long, 
and half an inch thick, and are very thickly cov- 
ered with prickles of an inch in length. These 
prickles are as thick as a drugget-pin at the base, 
and very firm, so that the handling of the leaf is 
a matter of difficulty and pain ; and should the 
points of the prickle break in so doing, it forces 
itself beneath the skin, and causes excruciating 
agony. The Arabs crawled adroitly ‘towards 
the man who held the leaves, baying like the 
dogs they imitated, and as he held one forth, they 
thrust their heads forward and took rapid bites, 
devouring it seemingly without the slightest in- 
convenience. The green fluid expressed from 
the herb flowed in streams over their long beards, 
and I noticed that when they accidentally touch- 
ed each other, ow. gave a low growl like curs 
that are gorging.—H. E. Pope. 


Difficult mathematical problems and knotty 
moral questions have often been solved in dreams. 


CUSTOM HOUSE, NEW BEDFORD. 
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SAVINGS INSTITUTION, NEW BEDFORD. 


THE JELLY FISH. 

The jelly fish, which presents at first sight 
only the appearance of a mass of jelly, some- 
times the size of a cabbage, has really a stomach, 
and eats and digests the smaller kinds of fish.— 
Nearly allied to the jelly fish is the cuttle fish. 
The eggs of this last look much like a bunch of 
“burned vial corks tied together,” and are call- 
ed by the fishermen sea grapes. In fossil cut- 
tle fish the ink-bugs are often found quite 
fect, and the ink good Fine sepia paintings 
have been made with this so-called antediluvian 
pigment. Out at sea, near to Folkestone, is 
found a large species of this same fish called 
by the name of “ man-sucker.” It has no bone 
in its body. The head, viewed in front, much 
resembles that of the elephant, and is surround- 
ed by eight long arms with numerous sucking 
disks. One which was examined by the author 
was two feet in length. Inthe Chinese seas, this 
animal often attains an enormous size, and is the 
terror of boatmen. Dr. Buckland quotes Mr. 
Pennant as saying that, in the Indian seas, they 
measure twelve feet in breadth across the cen- 
tral part, while each arm is more than fifty feet 


long. The stretch from point to point of the ex- 
tended arms is set down as being over one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. The natives of the Indian 
isles, when sailing in their canoes, always take 
care to be provided with hatchets, in order to im- 
mediately cut off the arms of such of these ani- 
mals as happen to fling them over the side of 
the canoe, lest they should pull it under water 


and sink it. These statements are confirmed by | 
Dr. Shaw.—London Lancet. | 


MOSQUITOES. 

Old Parson M—, of Worcester county, some- 
times used to be sent ona missionary tour. One 
time, having just returned from one of these ex- 
cursions, he found his congregation quite drowsy, 
and wishing to wake them up, he broke off in the 
midst of his sermon, and began to tell them of 
what wonderful things he had seen in York State. 
Among other wonders, he said he had seen many 
monstrous great mosquitoes, so large that many 
of them would weigh a pound. The people were 
by this time wide awake. 

“Yes,” continued M—, “and, moreover, they 
are often known to climb trees and bark !” 

The next day one of the deacons called upon 
him, and told him that many of the brethren of 
the church were scandalized by the stories which 
he told the day before. 

“What stories?” said Parson M—. 

“Why, sir, you said that the mosquitoes in 
York State were so large that many of them 
would weigh a pound.” 

“ Well,” replied the parson, “I really do think 
that it woald take many of them to weigh a 

and. 


d ” 
“But,” continued the deacon, “you also said 
they would climb trees and bark !” 
“ Well, sir,” said Parson M—, “ as to climb- 
ing upon trees, I have seen them do the same ; 
haven't you, deacon ?” 


“ 0, 

= Wall, how could they climb upon the trees 
and not on the bark ?” - 

The deacon left somewhat mystified by his 
errand.—<Amesbury Transcript. 
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DELUSIONS OF THE INSANE. 

There is no end to the false impressions and 
delusions with which the mind may be affected. 
A physician was once called to see a man labor- 
ing under the fancy that he was converted into a 
teapot. And when the physician endeavored to 
ridicule him out of the idea, he indignantly re- 
plied, “I am a teapot,” and forming a semi- 
circle with one arm, placing his hand upon his 
hips, he said, “there is the handle,” and thrust- 
ing out the other arm, “there is the spout.” 
Men have believed themselves converted into 
barrels rolled along the street. One case is re- 
corded of a man who believed himself a clock, 
and would stand for hours at the head of the 
_ Stairs clicking with his tongue. A respectable 
tradesman in England even fancied himself met- 
amorphosed into a seven shilling piece, and took 
the precaution of requesting, as a particular 
favor of his friends, that if his wife should pre- 
sent him in payment, they would not give change 
for him. Some have 1g beer that many armed 
knights were engaged in battle with them. A 
sea captain in Philadelphia believed for man 
years that he had a wolf in his liver. A mad- 
man in the Pennsylvania hospital believed that 
he was once a calf, and mentioned the name of 
the butcher who killed him, and the stall in Phil- 
adelphia Market on which his flesh was sold 
previously to his animating his present body. 
One man believes his legs made of butter, and 
with the greatest caution avoids the fire ; another 
imagines them to be made of glass, and with ex- 
treme care wraps them in wooden boxes when he 
goes out to ride. A prince of Bourbon often 
supposed himself to be a plant, and taking his 
stand in the garden, would insist upon being 
watered in common with the plants around him. 
A French gentleman imagined himself to be 
dead, and refused to eat. To prevent his dying 
of starvation, two persons were introduced to 
him in the character of the illustrious dead like 
himself, and they invited him after some conver- 
sation bo ony the world of shades, to dine 
with another distinguished but deceased person, 
Marshal Turenne. The lunatic accepted this po- 
lite invitation, and made a hearty meal. Every 
day, while his fancy prevailed, it was necessary 
to invite him to the table of some ghost of rank 
or reputation. Yet in the other common affairs 
of life the gentleman was not incapacitated from 
attending to his own interests, 


MAGNANIMITY. 


When the emperor Vespasian commanded a 
Roman senator to give his voice against the in- 
terest of his country, and threatened him with 
immediate death, if he spoke on the other side, 
the Roman, conscious that the attempt to serve a 
people was in his power, though the event was 
ever so uncertain, answered with a smile, “did 
I ever tell you that I was immortal? My virtue 
is in my own disposal, my life in yours; do you 
what you will, I shall do what I ought; and if I 
fall in the service of my country I shall have 
more triumph in my death, than you in all your 
laurels.”—oman Annals. 


+ 


No man can ex to monopolize an idea 
beneficial to , 
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THE DOG OF ORTE. 

In the severe and too memorable winter of 
1709, when the wheat, olives, vines and fruit-trees 
were frozen in France, the wolves committed 
— ravages in the interior of that country, 
and even attacked men. One of these ferocious 
beasts, after having broken a window, entered a 
thatched cottage in the forest of Orte, hard by 
Angouleme. Two children, one six and the oth- 
er eight years old, lay asleep waiting the return 
of their mother, who was gone to gather some 
wood to make a fire with. Seeing no resistance, 
the wolf leaped upon the bed to devour the ten- 
der prey. Seized with a sudden fright, these 
two boys slipped under the mattress, and there 
lay flat without breathing. So near the flesh, 
and not being able to reach it immediately, the 
murderous animal became more excited; he be- 
gan to tear the blanket and all the bed-clothes to 
shreds. Weak as these obstacles were, never- 
theless, they were the saving of the boys’ lives. 
While the enraged wolf sought them, an enor- 
mous mastiff (which had followed their mother, 
his mistress into the wood) came up now in time 
to deliver them. The dog caught the scent at 
some distance from the house, to which the vil- 
lagers, loaded with wood, were slowly walking. 
He ran with the swiftness of a deer, entered like 
a lion, and fell on the enemy, which now crouch- 
ed into a corner. Seizing the cowardly wolf by 
the throat, he dragged him to the door, and 
strangled him upon the road. Let any one pic- 
ture to himself the frightful state of the poor 
mother on herreturn home. She sees at her feet 
a dead wolf; her dog covered with blood; the 
children no more. Having a presentiment of 
what was passing—his mistress’s distress—the 
dog came forward with an energetic solicitude, 
and, returning to the bed, he dives his head sever- 
al times under the mattress, seeming to say to her 
she would find there what was most precious. 
The mother, approaching the bed in tears, stretch- 
ed out her hand and felt the boys. She hastily 
withdraws them. One moment more and they 
would have been suffocated. As soon as they 
had recovered their senses, they frankly told her 
of their perils, how the wolf entered, and how 
they were saved.— Boston Traveller. 


LATEST INVENTION FOR ROBBING, 

The most impudent occurrence that we have 
ever yet heard of in the art of robbery is thus re- 
lated in a Paris paper:—A lady went the other 
day into a shop in the Rue Richelieu to buy a 
cashmere shawl, and, having arranged the price, 
took from her purse a bank-note, and was in the 
act of handing it to the cashier’s counter, when a 
man, who had been observed watching her at the 
shop door, rushed in, struck the lady,.and snatch- 
ing the note from her hand, exclaimed, “ I have 
already forbidden you to buy a shawl, but will 
watch you, and you shall not have one.” He 
then went ont of the shop, and the lady fainted 
away. On her revival, the master of the shop 
began to condole with her on this scene of vio- 
lence, and regretted she had so brutal a husband. 
“My husband!” cried the lady, “I never saw 
the man before.” It turned out that she had 
been robbed; pursuit was instantly made after 
the audacious rogue, but it was all in vain; he 
had got clear off. 
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A GLIMPSE AT SAULT STE MARIE, MICHIGAN. 
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with a series of very interesti ws 
of Sainte Marie, drawn Gem sketches 


PRINCIPAL STREET IN SAULT STE MARIE. 


made upon the spot expressly for us by a gentle- 
man familiar with the localities. The first pic- 
ture represents the principal street in the village, 
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with the rail track in the centre, and characteris- 
tic groups of figures, including some Indians, 
who are not unfrequent visitors to the settlement. 


we have a full-rigged and gaily decorated steam- 
er passing on her way. Saut, or Sault Sainte 
Marie, is a post-village, and capital of Chippewa 
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Then come two representations of the canal, with 
the locks, weirs and adjacent buildings, and in 
one of them, that representing the lower entrance, 


county, Michigan, situated on St. Mary’s River 
or strait, four hundred miles north-northwest ot 
Detroit, and about eighteen miles from the en- 
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trance of Lake Superior. The rapids at this | way, the cars being drawn by horses. The car- 
aa have a descent of twenty-two feet within | rying trade was then considerable, and the pros- 
the distance of a mile, and the natural | perity of the town was owing to that fact. The 
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limit of steamboat na: a great | place contains about eight hundred inhabitants, 
canal was constructed, the r from the Su- | many of them béing descendants of the old 
perior mines was taken the falls by rail- | French “ voyageurs,” intermixed with the Indian 
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blood. The village is pleasantly situated, and 
contains, besides the county buildings, churches 
for the Baptists, Methodists and Catholics, and 
one newspaper office. Steamboats frequently 
visit this place in summer with parties of plea- 
sure. Many of the inhabitants are in 
the fur trade and fisheries. In 1851, the value 
of imports was estimated at $151,134; that of 
exports at $340,800. The building of the ship 
canal was a most important enterprise, and will 
be prodigiously felt in this portion of the coun- 
try. Saint Mary’s Strait, on which the town is 
situated, separates Canada West from the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, and connects Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron. It commences at the 
southeastern extremity of the former lake, and 
after a general southeasterly course of sixty-three 
miles, enters Lake Huron by three channels. 
At some places it spreads out into little lakes, at 
others rushes through narrow rapids, or winds 
about beautiful islands. Its entire length is nav- 
igable by vessels drawing about eight feet of 
water, up to within a mile of Lake Superior. 
At this point the navigation is interrupted b 
falls—the “sault” of the river. Congress of- 
fered the State of Michigan 750,000 acres of 
land to construct a ship-canal round these rapids ; 
and the State of Michigan contracted to give 
these lands, free of taxation for five years, to 
Erastus Corning and others, on condition of 
building the canal by the 19th of May, 1855. 
The work now completed, forms the last link in 
the intercommunication of the great lakes, and 
adds seventeen thousand miles of coast to our 
trade. The work in style is superior to anything 
of the kind on this continent, and the aocke are 
supposed to be the largest in the whole world. 
The combined length of the three locks together 
is nearly one-third of a mile, all of solid mason" 
ry, twenty-five feet high, ten feet thick at the 
base, with buttresses at every twelve feet, six 
feet in width, all faced with cut limestone of the 
first quality. The gates are each forty feet wide. 
The canal is one hundred feet at the top of the 
water, and one hundred and fifteen feet wide at 
the top of its banks. It is twelve feet deep, and 
the main body of the canal is excavated through 
solid rock of red sandstone. The largest steam- 
boats and vessels which navigate the great lakes 
can pass through this magnificent canal with the 
atest ease. The whole work was finished in 
ittle more than a year, a short space of time, 
considering the intervals of inactivity occasioned 
by the inclemency of the weather and the diffi- 
culties necessarily encountered. A vast saving 
of time and labor is effected by this work, as 
boats from the copper region can now pass direct- 
ly to the ports on ke Brie without re-shipping 
their freight at the “‘sault.” A line of steamers 
has already been established, running from Cleve- 
land and Detroit to the various port of Lake 
Superior, and they are always crowded with 
pleasure-seekers who wish to enjoy the pure air 
ot the northern waters. Every one knows that 
Lake Superior is the — ex, of fresh 
water on the face of the globe. It has Minnesota 
on the and northwest, the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan on the south, and British 
America in all other directions. Its estimated 
area is thirty-two thousand square miles. Height 
above the sea level, six hundred and thirty feet ; 
depth varying from eighty to two hu fath- 
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oms. It is of very irregular sh The north- 
ern shore is generally bold and elevated, and 
extends about twelve miles, penetrating almost 
unbroken ranges of cliffs, which vary from three 
hundred to fifteen hundred feet in height. The 
south shore is generally low and sandy, though 
occasionally interrupted by limestone ridges, the 
most remarkable of which, situated towards the 
eastern extremity, presents a perpendicular wall, 
three hundred feet high, broken by numerous 
caverns and projections, and forming, under the 
name of the Picture Rocks, one of the greatest 
natural curiosities of the United States. The 
central portion of the lake is clear of islands, but 
they abound on the south and north sides. In 
the former direction they are generally small, 
but in the latter, several, more especially the Isle 
Royale, are of considerable dimensions, and 
along with the indentations of the coast, afford 
ood shelter for vessels. The water of the lake 
is remarkable for its tran: mey, and derives 
its supplies from a basin which is estimated at one 
hundred thousand square miles, and is drained 
by more than two hundred streams. About thirt 
of these are of considerable size, but they are all 
impetuous torrents, interrupted by narrows and 
falls. The only obstruction to navigation of the 
lake arises from the violent gales to which it is 
subject. It is well supplied with fish, principally 
trout, white-fish and sturgeon. The two former 
are of excellent quality, and have led to the es- 
tablishment of a great number of fishing stations. 
The other principal export by the lake is copper, 
of which veins of great richness and extent have 
been discovered. The copper mines of Michi- 
gan, in the northern peninsula, to which the ship 
canal we have delineated will prove so great a 
benefit, are the richest in the world. They oc- 
cupy a belt one hundred and twenty miles long 
and from two to six miles broad. A block of 
almost pure copper, weighing several tons, taken 
m these mines, is embedded in the walls of the 
national museum at Washington. A mass weigh- 
ing one hundred and forty tons was uncovered 
in the North American mine in 1854. The same 
mineral is abundant in Isle Royale. One house 
shipped from this district, in five and a half 
months in 1854, two million seven thousand six 
hundred and thirty-six pounds; and in the nine 
years, ending with 1853, inclusive, four thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four tons were shipped. 
Silver has been found in connexion with the cop- 


per, yielding in one instance twenty-five, and an- 


other fifty per cent. of the precious metal. Iron 
of a very superior quality exists in a bed of 
slates, from six to twenty-five miles wide, ex- 
tending westward for one hundred and fifty miles 
into Wisconsin. Though the mineral resources 
of Michigan are very imperfectly developed, yet 
lead, gypsum, peat, limestone, marl and coal are 
known to exist, the last in abundance at Corun- 
na, within one hundred miles of Detroit. The 
utmost activity exists in the mining region of 
the northern peninsula, which has been intensel 

stimulated by the completion of the ship canal. 
One of our engravings represents Fort Brady. 
It was built in 1823, and was at that time the 
most northerly fort in the United States. Its 
whitewashed buildings present a neat and cleanly 
appearance, characteristic of such lishments. 
A company of infantry is stationed there, but it 
is rarely called upon to perform active service. 
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The Hudson Bay Company have a post on the | low, the foaming water floating angrily over the 
opposite side of The river. It isa y mare pers rocks and between the numerous islands that fill 
enclosure, which, in addition to a dwelling and | the stream. The descent in a canoe was former- 
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storehouse, contains several warehouses for furs. | ly attended with great danger, but the water has 
The St. Mary’s Falls, or more properly speaking, | been slowly rising for years past, and the shoot 
rapids, present a picturesque appearance from be- | is now performed without difficulty or peril. 
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I LOVE THEB!—I LOVE THEE! 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


I love thee!—TI love thee! 
’Tis all that I can say; 

It is my vision in the night, 
My dreaming in the day; 

The very echo of my heart, 
The blessing when I pray: 

I love thee!—TI love thee! 
Is all that I can say. 


I love thee!—I love thee! . 
Is ever on my tongue; 
In all my proudest poesy 
That chorus still is sung. 
It is the verdict of my eyes 
Amidst the gay and young; 
I love thee!—I love thee! 
A thourend maids among. 


I love thee!—I love thee! 
Thy bright and hazel glance ; 
The mellow lute upon those lips 
Whose tender tones entrance. 
But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofs, 
That still these words enhance : 
I love thee!—I love thee! 
What be thy ch 


EDITH AND ROSE. 


BY MISS A. M. HALE. 


Tue sun had gone down in a blazing sea of 
flame color and gold, and the wind, which had 
blown hard all day, gathered new strength as the 
twilight deepened, and shrieked and roared 
through the old elms like a mad spirit. The 
moon rode far up in the blue depths, and rained 
down upon the white, silent earth, showers of 
golden rays. Melting away with my warm 
breath the thick frost which already encrusted the 
window panes, I could see nothing but snow- 
covered fields, broken at intervals by stone walls 
and fences, and darkened here and there by farm- 
houses and clumps of forest trees. 

My eye swept eagerly over these desolate wastes, 
seeking vainly the shadowy forms of the moun- 
tains, beyond which lay my home. I pjctured to 
myself the many groups always gathered in the 
drawing-room at this hour, and half wished I 
was with them again, and yet I had been looking 
forward to the visit to my Aunt Caroline for 
many a month. I let down the curtain by a 
sudden impulse and turned to the warm, bright 
room, upbraiding my unreasonableness and 
dawning discontent. Aunt Caroline seemed to 
divine how it was with me—she had that peculiar, 
quick insight into one’s thoughts and feelings, 
which like most rare abilities is a natural gift, not 
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an acquired power—and said, with her quiet 
smile : 


“It’s only the gloaming, Katy, That is the 
truly witching hour, not midnight. It even 
makes me homesick sometimes.” 

“You, auntie? But this has always been your 
home.” And I drew my footstool to the side of 
her low chair and looked up questioningly into 
her face. 

The smile had vanished, and her brown eyes 
were steadily watching the flickering lights in the 
wood fire. I know now of what home Aunt 
Caroline was thinking, but thoughtless girl that 
I then was, counting my sixteen summers, I did 
not consider; I only knew that she was grave, 
and a little sad, and that I must not let her or 
myself get moped, so I rattled away gaily for a 
few minutes, and smiles, real sunny smiles, 
danced again about herlips. Now thatfor many 
summers she has slept under the violets, I see 
more clearly what a dreary, cheerless life was 
hers. I know now why the roses faded from her 
cheeks so soon, why her eyes had that dreamy, 
far-reaching look, and why there came at last to 
be something sad in her gayest smiles. Herds 
was so lonely a life! Hemmed in by mountains, 
in winter the roads blocked up by the heavy 
snows, 80 that a week might go by without a 
single face showing itself in her home, few books, 
no society, no music, nothing but a brave doing 
of duty for duty’s sake, a life which always 
brings its reward, it is true, but often not until 
the twilight of this present time has brightened 
into the perfect day of the hereafter. My Aunt 
Caroline was only one of a sisterhood whose 
members may be counted by twos and threes in 
every country village, till they grow so many it 
makes one’s heart sad to think of it. But all 
this I did not know when I sat by her side that 
night, and chattered away with my usual incon- 
sequence, telling her about the holiday festivities, 
the bridal parties and reeeptions I had lately at- 
tended, embellishing my accounts with a running 
commentary of my own, and adding notes, his- 
torical, critical and explanatory. 

“T would never have believed, Aunt Caroline, 
that Sue Vernon would marry for money,” I said, 
by way of climax to a story I had just related, 
where the heroine after being the reigning belle 
for six months, had yielded on the seventh to 
the attractions of a brown stone house, plenty of 
bank stock, and a French maid. “Addy says— 
you know  they’ve always been great allics—that 
of all women in the world, Sue is the last one she 
would have thought of as marrying for anything 
except love. Why, she refused Fred Talbot, 


Harry Hughes, Morton Gay, and dear knows. 
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how many more, because she didn’t love any of 
them, so she told Addy, and she would never 
marry except for love, and now she has thrown 
herself away upon old Lawson, who hasn’t a 
single merit in the world that I know of, and 
Sue was so talented, too, so superior in every 
way.” 

“Just the woman to sacrifice herself,” said 
Aunt Caroline, gravely. 

“ Why, auntie ?” 

“ Katy,” said my aunt, smiling, “‘ what do you 
suppose women generally marry for? I am cu- 
rious to know what your sixteen years tell you 
about it.” 

My answer was prompt. Had I read all the 
novels in our great library for nothing ? 

“ Why, for love, Aunt Caroline.” 

“Do they? Just recall the brides of your 
acquaintance and see how it is.” 

I mused a moment. “There was Fanny 
Trevor, I suppose she did marry to pique Edgar 
Dana, and Lizzie Cooper married her father’s 
partner because her papa wanted her to, and 
Susie Brown—” I stopped, for Aunt Caroline 
knew Susie’s story, and was already laughing at 
me. 

“Well, Katy dear, what becomes of your 
theory now?” 

“ Aunt Caroline,” I said, reproachfully, “ you 
don’t suppose it is always so ?” 

* « No} only ninety-nine times in a hundred.” 

“ Bat, auntie, women do marry for love.” 

“ Often, in romance.” 

» “Bat in real life,” I insisted. It was hard to 
my air castles pulled down so ruthlessly. 

You do believe in ideal marriages, where the 
husband and wife love each other just as truly 
and fervently as they do in the novels we read, 
where no mercenary calculations enter into the 
motives of either, and where marriage really is 
the beautiful, tender relation that God meant it 
should be?” I paused, half ashamed of my 
earnestness. 

“ Yes, Kate, I believe there are such marriages. 

I do believe, 

I was thankful for this admission, and I nestled 
my hand closer in hers. 

“ And every woman thinks her own will be 
such a marriage,” said Aunt Caroline, reading 
my secret thought. 

I looked away from her gaze, and we were 
both silent a moment, I seeing fairy pictures in 
the glowing coals. 

“Katy,” said my aunt, presently, “do you 
remember Edith Raymond and her sister Rose # 


EDITH AND ROSE. 


Edith is my dearest friend, and Rose—the white 
Rose you used to call her—don’t you remember 
how you loved her ?” 

yes,” Ieried, ‘I remember Edith’s face, 
so full of poetry, and that sweet Rose. Edith 
was my childish ideal of beauty, and Rose was 
like the Madonna. How I would like to see 
their lovely faces again.” 

“Would you? Then open that drawer, Katy, 
and bring me the three daguerreotypes you will 
find there.” 

I obeyed, and Aunt Caroline pressed the 
spring of one, and the cover flew back, disclos- 
ing a beautiful, winning face, with masses of 
dark hair sweeping away over a low, womanly 
brow, eyes which thrilled you by their eager, 
loving look, and a mouth tremulous with feeling. 

“O, Edith, the beautiful ; bat the picture has 
a sad expression, auntie.” 

“Tt is Edith’s own,” said Aunt Caroline, 
sadly. ‘‘ Now the other, Katy.” 

“Ah, Rose, thou sweet blossom! Isn’t she 
lovely?” AndI gazed with delight upon the 
delicate face, with the calm, holy look in the 
eyes. ‘ Who is this, auntie?” I said, taking up 
the third. 

Aunt Caroline opened it, and let me see a 
manly face—an intellectual face it was. The 
forehead and eyes were good, the mouth sensi- 
tive, curling hair and a fine beard, which crept 
up to the temples, and clustered about the chin, 
not, however, quite concealing its outline. Some 
would have called it a handsome face, but it did 
not quite please me. 

“ How do you like it, Katy?” . 

“T don’t like it.” 

“ Why ” 

ns ' don't know, exactly. Isn’t there a weak- 
ness about it? I can’t describe it, but somehow 
he doesn’t look reliable. But who is it, and what 
was he to Edith and Rose ?” 

Aunt Caroline went to her writing-desk and 
took from it a manuscript volume. 

“ You know, dear, that I sometimes interweave 
with my journal other incidents besides those 
which immediately concern me, and among other 
things I have written here the story of Edith and 
Rose.” 

Aunt Caroline’s stories had gladdened many 
winter evenings in days lang syne, and I was not 
displeased at the prospect before me. My aunt 
began to read in her usual clear, sweet tones: 

“ All that in those days I could imagine of 
beauty and grace, of rich intellectual gifts, of 
tender sensibilities and self-devotion, combined to 
make Edith Raymond the heroine of my girl- 
hood. Every school girl has her ideal, some 
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character, historic or imaginary, or more seldom 
living in the real world, which is to her the em- 
bodiment of all those charms and excellences 
that her vivid imagination holds most dear. 
Edith Raymond was mine. She was older than 
I, and yet I always felt for her a cherishing love 
which made me wish to shield her from the ills 
of life. Iknew by instinct that she was not 
fitted to encounter sorrow ; hers was not a nature 
to be strengthened by battling with rough weath- 
er. I knew she would sink down beneath the 
first rude shock, crushed and heart broken. She 
was one of those rare women in whom the ten- 
derest and deepest womanly susceptibilities are 
intensified by genius. Fatal gift, for to woman, 
who has need of all her inherent strength to sus- 
tain the griefs which are inevitable to her nature, 
it is only an added capacity for suffering. And 
yet few could enjoy like Edith. There was some 
interior relation between her nature and every 
form of beauty. She luxuriated in it—it seemed 
as necessary to her as food and drink to common 
mortals. It was delightful to see her enthusiasm 


in its presence. Joy was with her no superficial 
sensation, but an emotion swelling up from the 
deep places of her soul. It was akin to pain in 
its intensity. I have known her eyes fill with 


tears at the sight of a beautiful sunset. We had 
grown up from childhood together; we hunted 
the sunny southern knolls for the earliest violets, 
we brushed away the lingering patches of snow 
in our search for the first trailing arbutas of the 
season. Edith loved them so, I was almost 
jealous of the fragrant blossoms. Ih those days 
Edith found enough in her life to make her glad. 
I do not think she pined for appreciation, or that 
sympathy which to such characters as hers is 
even more grateful. It was not until the dawn 
of womanhood that one saw how great were the 
necessities of her nature, and how unlikely it was 
that they would ever be adequately supplied. 
She was like a tropical plant. It must have 
brilliant sunshine and fervid warmth, if you 
would see it unfold its fiery petals. Though 
leaves may grow and buds may form, no pale 
light and faint warmth will coax it to its full de- 
velopment. Among her commonplace compan- 
ions she was like the one exotic, growing in the 
country flower garden among marigolds and 
poppies. Have you not seen a hyacinth or a 
cape jessamine amid such surroundings, and has 
not the incongruity struck you with surprise and 
pain? Edith was such, sitting on the same 
bench in the rude district schoolhouse, conning 
her lessons from the same books, and in the choir 
at charch mingling her pure tones with those 
harsh and discordant. Edith and Rose inherited 


their beauty and genius from the fair mother, 
who not long after she was transplanted to that 
uncongenial soil, drooped and faded. 

“Mr. Raymond was a farmer, and cultivating 
the rugged uplands and narrow meadows of that 
mountainous region, found no superfiuous funds 
in his pocket at the end of the year, so the 
daughters grew up with small advangages for 
culture, only fortunate in those gifts which enable 
their possessor to turn insignificant means te 
good account. Norwood was the same in those 
years that itis now. It was finished long ago, 
and except an occasional coat of paint added to 
the church, or the substitution of a new rail for 
a broken one in the homely fence around the 
common, it does not change in the least from one 
decade to another. If a railroad had found its 
way through the village, if even a mill stream 
had wound through its valleys, there would have 
been life of some sort, something which would 
have been preferable to this absolute stagnation. 

“ Here in this almost monastic seclusion Edith 
grew into a beautiful womanhood. She kept her 
pretty, girlish ways a long time, and indeed there — 
was always a childlikeness in her manter which 
was not the least of her charms. It was not un- 
til she reached her eighteenth year that Norwood 
found out who among all the village maidens 
was worthy to bear away the palm of loveliness, 
and even then it was not an original thought 
with the good towns’ people. Ministers who ex- 
changed with the pastor of Norwood, physicians 
who came to consult Doctor Willis in obscure 
cases that transcended his skill—they were all 
middle-aged men, with daughters of their own— 
these first discovered Edith’s peerless beauty, and 
made a revelation of the fact. So it came to 
pass that the village youth fell into the habit of 
straying towards Farmer Raymond’s of #n eve- 
ning, and indulging in I know not what edifying 
conversation with the young mistress of the 
household. But Edith valued their homage 
lightly. Her ideal was of the heroic stamp, un- 
approachable in knightliness, the flower of 
chivalry, sans peur, sans reproche, and so these 
paler reflections of that excellence which cul- 
minates in some representative man of un age, 
never made her heart throb quicker, or tempted 
her to stoop to their level. I, in my worship, 
could hardly imagine one good enough for her, 
though I knew that in her heart there slept all 
those sweet affections that glorify domestic life, 
and as the years rolled by and found and left her 
the same, I began to look forward with some 
anxiety to her fature. 

“« Edith,’ I said one day—it was just after an 
artist, drawn to Norwood by its landscape attrac- 
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tions, so he said, had ceased to haunt our glens— 
‘Edith, do you know, I am not sure you have 
not raised in your heart too high a standard of 
manliness? Walter Emerson is no common 
man.’ 

“«Tknowit, Linny. He is talented and good 
—much too good for me, I fear.’ 

“* And he is cultivated and refined. Why 
couldn’t you love him, Edith ?’ 

“*T don’t know,’ she said, somewhat sadly, 
‘I sometimes think the crowning glory of wo- 
manhood is not forme. But Iam not fastidious 
—I only want what suits me.’ 

“* And failing to find that, you will go to 
writing poetry, or turn artist. You always had 


atalent for sketching. It may be your vocation. 
Mr. Emerson left materials enough to establish 


“*Do you suppose, Linny, that any vocation, 
or fame, or pleasure in the exercise of creative 
power can compensate a woman for -the loss of 
love 

“*T don’t know. Perhaps it is the best sub- 
stitute for it. And the ideal love may be the key 
to unluck all. Bettina Brentano says, ‘ What- 

_ever I gain, may it be by this ideal lovo, It 
bursts all bars to new worlds of art, and divina- 
tion, and poesy.”’ 

“* And, Linny, Bettina says, too, in her pretty 
German-English way, that “ these shiverings ot 
love are the breath of a higher existence to which 
we shall once belong, and which in these earthly 
blessings only breathes softly upon us.’’’ 

“We were sitting under the old elm here at 
my door as she ceased speaking ; we fell into 
reverie, looking dreamily into the blue space, 
and in fancy through the veil to the land beyond. 

“ When Edith was twenty-four years old, the 
aged pastor of Norwood died, and left a vacant 
place in the church, by the fireside and in many 
hearts. It was a new experience for Norwood, 
and great excitement arose about the succession. 
The old seemed to think that the foundations of 
religion were swept away and that the church 
was afloat on a shoreless sea, when, for the first 
time a young man made his appearance in the 
pulpit as permanent incumbent. The young 
people rejoiced over the innovation, and congrat- 
ulated each other that Norwood was at last about 
to fall in with the march of progress. The new 
clergyman was of all men the one best adapted 
to stimulate public spirit, to introduce new cus- 
toms, better suited to the times than the old, and 
to give an impulse to whatever intellectual and 
moral power was latent in his parish. He was 
especially suited to this work, because he had a 
resistless energy, an unfaltering and earnest faith 
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in his own views, and that indefinable gift which 
wins affection. His popularity among the 
younger part of the parish soon rose to a great 
height; his friends were prepared to sustain him 
in whatever he proposed. It soon became a bat- 
tle between conservatism and progress. Con- 
servatism was content with maintaining itself in 
its old position, with a dogged obstinacy worthy 
of a better cause. Progress successfully assault- 
ed the outworks and carried the war to the inte- 
rior fortress. The old people said that Mr. 
Bernard had indeed a way of enunciating doubt- 
fal opinions that made them seem like unques- 
tioned principles; that he indulged freely in 
those broad, general assertions which sound so 
grand when one hears them for the first time, but 
which are, after all, only the echoes of great 
truths. They admitted his earnestness and sin- 
cerity, but they said that his zeal was sure to flag 
as soon as his aim was accomplished, and then 
he would desire a second change. There was 
just enough truth in these allegations to make it 
difficult to dispose of them satisfactorily. I had 
not thoroughly liked Mr. Bernard from the first. 
He did not impress me as a genuine character. 
Those ‘ glittering generalities’ of which he was 
so fond, seemed to me hollow and worthless. I 
fancied his opinions had only a superficial basis. 
I doubted his steadfastness of purpose. I saw 
that he was vain, and vanity in a man is usually 
the index of qualities yet more hateful and ig- 
noble. I disliked his reformatory schemes, be- 
cause they did not assail the root of the wrong 
he wished to eradicate. And yet, so great was 
his magnetic power, so moving his eloquence, 
and so winning his manner, that in his presence 
I, too, was borne away on the tide of sympathy, 
and only when I was alone again could I dis- 
tinguish this gilded sham from the fine gold of 
truth. Could I wonder then that Edith’s poetic 
fancy was captivated—that Edith, in whom im- 
agination predominated over reason, should see 
in Norman Bernard a heroic knight, waging war 
against all errorand wrong, where I saw only an 
egotistical Don Quixote, tilting against external 
forms which will fall away of themselves when 
once the interior spirit is raised to a higher plane ? 
But Edith could not see this superficiality. To 
her he was the embodiment of lofty purpose, 
noble daring and brave endeavor. Their tastes, 
too, were similar. He liked the same autl.ors, 
loved the same poetry. He had read extensively, 
and to a good purpose, and he could open to her 
new thoughts, introduce to her master spirits, 
whose names only she had hitherto worshipped. 
And so through these many sympathies, Edith 


, at last poured out the treasures of her heart for 
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him. I think no one else suspected all that sum- 
mer, while he was stealing from her the fragrance 
and beauty of her richly dowered nature, that 
they were more than friends ; but I read it)in the 
soft depths of her luminous eyes, in the steady 
carnation glow upon her cheek. I had often 
wondered whether, when Edith should love, it 
would be a passionate, troubled emotion, or that 
still, quiet affection, which, gathering up all the 
springs of feeling, flows forth in a living tide, tran- 
quil and silent from its very depth. Edith’s love 
was the last. Her faith in him was unreserved, 
and that love which rests on perfect trust is 
necessarily entire. 

“ One midsummer evening Edith came to my 
home. Would I walk with her? she asked. I 
knew what she was going to tell me, and I al- 
most dreaded to hear. I had a secret fear that 
her sweet mine of love would turn to poison. I 
had too a selfish feeling of myown. I had loved 
her so dearly, and now he had come between us, 
Thad lost her. But I put this aside, and we 
went out together. We had a favorite haunt. 
It was a wooded hill overlooking the village and 
the patches of field and forest that crowded up to 
the bases of the mountains. There we had a 
glimpse of the outward world where two giant 
forms recoiled from close neighborhood. From 
childhood we had loved to look away to the open 
space, and talk of the wonders beyond. To us 
it was the gate to the vast world. We climbed ‘ 
the hill in silence. My heart was too full to 
speak, and I knew that Edith shrank from 
admitting even me to that inner closet of her 
heart where they two had dwelt together alone. 
We sat down on a mossy rock, just on the brow 
of the hill. Sunset was kindling its crimson 
fires in the west, and the glory gathered about 
the mountain pass. 

“* It is like the gate of paradise,’ I said, ‘op- 
ening out of this low, imprisoned valley into 
celestial freedom, or like some great affection 
opening to us the way out of our unloved 
loneliness.’ 

“*Ttis like Norman Bernard’s love to me,’ 
whispered Edith. 

“T threw my arms around her—TI forgot my 
forebodings—I forgot my selfish fear of losing 
her. 


“*O, my dear Edith, may his love be indeed 
& gate leading to perfect happiness, that shall 
always endure !’ i 

“*Te will, Linny. I love him, so it cannot be 
otherwise. You cannot imagine what a strange 
sense of repose fills my heart, It is as if all the 


storms and sorrows of life were overpast.’ Her 
look and tone almost pained me, they were so full 


of happiness. It seemed like the hush before the 
tempest. 

“ ‘Life looks to you as fair as the scenes that 
we used to imagine lay beyond the Pass.’ 

“*Yes, only not definite like those. I only 
know that there is a light shining over it which 
will shine forever. Linny, I have given him all 
the faith and love which I have hoarded up in 
my whole life. If he should fail me, I should 
have no place on earth to put my trust. But he 
will not.’ 

“How could I suggest a doubt? How ‘could 
I whisper a word that should disturb this sweet 
repose? It would only have grieved her sorely, 
and made her love him more to compensate for 
my ingratitude. Besides, my distrust of Mr. 
Bernard was founded rather upon my impres- 
sions than any positive knowledge, and these 
might easily deceive me. It grew dark and 
chilly, and when presently we came down from 
the hill, I noticed that the crimson tints were 
quite gone from the west, and gray storm clouds 
were settling heavily down upon the mountain 
pass. 

Years afterward that sunset, with its quickly- 
vanishing splendors, came back to me with a sad 
significance. Mr. Bernard came to meet us. I 
had not known the charm there could be in his 
manner toward one whom he loved. It was 
earnest and tender, touched by a courteous def- 
erence, just the manner to win Edith. I could 
not doubt that he loved her passionately, if only 
I might trust in his constancy. 

“* Keep the secret, Linny,’ said Edith, when 
we parted, ‘ We three will keep it.’ 

“* Yes, we will keep it a little while longer,’ 
said Mr. Bernard. ‘ It is too precious to be given 
over to village gossip yet.’ So we kept the se- 
cret, and summer ripened into autumn, and Ro 
one in Norwood knew of Edith Raymond’s en- 
gagement to Norman Bernard. 

“ Mr, Bernard was a lover of music, and Edith, 
whose voice was sweet, and who played well al- 
ready, had taken unusual pains to improve her- 
self of late, that she might give him the pleasure 
of hearing good music. I was, however, sur- 
prised when she told me that she was going to 
spend the winter in the city in order to avail her- 
self of the best instruction. I knew how much 
ingenious planning must have been necessary 
before this could have been accomplished. 

“*Can you and Mr. Bernard bear to be sep- 
arated a whole winter ?’ I asked, playfully. 

«“¢*]T am not separated from thee if I truly 
love thee,”’ returned Edith, quoting Bettina 
again, ‘and then I make the sacrifice for him.’ 

« « Edith,’ I asked, after a moment, ‘don’t you 
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intend to tell your father and Rose of your en- 
gagement before you go?” 

“ Edith hesitated. ‘I almost wish: to tell 
Rose, but Norman doesn’t like it, and so I shall 
wait till I come back.’ 

“*Do you think that is best, Edith ? 

“«Why not?” 

“I could notgive my real reason, so I hunted 
up another. 

“*Tt would give Rose so much pleasure to 
know it.’ 

“* Yes, poor little Rose, I am afraid she will 
be lonely, but Norman has promised to be a 
brother to her.’ 

“I wished very earnestly that Rose might 
‘know he was to be her brother before Edith went, 
but in the light of her faith my suspicions looked 
so unlovely that I kept them out of sight, and 
tried to hide them from myself. When winter 
came, fierce and stormy, Edith went. to the city. 
I remember the sweet, peaceful look in the eyes 
that met mine when she bent her head to give me 
the good-by caress. I have never seen it there 
since. 


“In the months that followed Edith’s depart- 
ure, I saw more of Rose than I had ever done 
hitherto. I found charms in her character whose 
existence I had not suspected. I had known her 
as a sweet, amiable girl, but I had not known of 
the rare qualities that were latent within her. 
As now in Edith’s absence she let me look little 
by little into her pure soul, its loveliness so won 
upon me that I made room for her in my heart. 
She was like a bird that sings in the far depths 
of the forest. You hear the melody, you follow 
on to find the singer, but he has flown, and from 
the dim distance the sweet tones come back to 
you, but again he escapes your quest. I was 
drawn on by a loving curiosity, and daily I 
learned to appreciate her better. Rose was bash- 
ful. Hers was the pure, unworldly loveliness of 
the white rose. 

“Mr. Bernard was with us a great deal. My 
vague doubts gradually died away. We were 
three friends who sincerely cared for each other, 
and what right had I to torment myself with 
dark forebodings ? We enjoyed Edith’s letters. 
Rose and I threw ours into the common treasury, 


I exercising a prudent reticene in regard to those’ 


passages that might betray the secret. Mr. Ber- 
nard was silent about his own, and Rose was as 
unsuspicious as we could desire. 

“ Edith had been absent a little more than a 
month, and now the deep snows of midwinter 
came in all their force, piling up huge drifts in 
the roads, and making frequent communication 
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between neighbors impossible. I missed Edith 
and Rose, and I began to be uneasy at Edith’s 
silence. She did not write me for weeks, and 
when the letter came it was cold and constrained. 
In the midst of all this I fell suddenly ill, and 
for many days the world was a hideous phantas- 
magoria, where everything took shapes and tones, 
caught from the recent uneasiness I had expe- 
rienced about Edith. 

“ When I awoke from my trance I saw Rose 
bending over me, looking so pale and wan that 
at first I was frightened ; but she would not let 
me ask questions, and when soon some one told 
me how kind she had been, watching day and 
night, I thought it was her care for me that had 
paled the soft tint that was wont to flush her 
cheek. A few more days and the danger was 
past, then followed the weary convalescence, slow 
and interrupted. Through it all, Rose was near 
me with her tender hand and loving heart; but 
so changed, so strange! She was silent and gay 
by turns. If I questioned her—‘It is not good 
for you to talk,’ was the answer she gave me, 
and then she would chatter away herself, saying 
it would not hurt me to listen. 

“ At last I could bear it no longer. The 
haunting fear at my heart would not be silenced. 
One night she was arranging something about 
my couch, when I caught her hand, and said : 

“Rose, my darling, what ails you? You 
must tell me.’ 

“ The hand I held trembled, and her face grew 
as white as the flower on her bosom. Her eyes 
dilated, and she tried to speak, vainly at first. 
At last she faltered forth : 

“Only tell me that Edith is not engaged to 
Norman Bernard, as you said in your delirium !’ 

“My heart almost stood still. It was this, 
then. What could I say ? 

“« Only tell me it isn’t true!’ she said, watch- 
ing my face with eager eyes, as if she would 
wrest the secret from me. 

“*«My poor darling! My white Rose!’ I 
murmured. 

“She sank down to the floor. 
true, then |’ 

“I drew her up—I, who was just now so weak 
—I clasped her in my arms, and my tears fell in 
showers upon her brown hair. She lifted up her 
head, and the wild look of agony went to my 
heart. 

“*You are crying, Linny. I wish I could 


*O, God, it is 


| cry,’ the quivering lips whispered. 


“Her head sank down again, and she laid her 
dry cheek upon my pillow. I do not know how 
long I held her there. I grew very weary and 
faint, and at last, gently unwinding my arms, I 
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saw that the overwrought system was relaxed, 
and that now she slept. It was almost like the 


sleep of death. She had watched so many 
nights, bearing this terrible grief all the while. 
So she slept that night. I would not let them 
disturb her—she should wake in my arms. 

“ Morning came—a spring morniny—waking 
to life and joy so many thousands of birds. 
One of the saddest moments one can know is the 
awaking from sleep to the fresh consciousness of 
sorrows. Rose woke soon, looked in my face a 
moment, then the tears came. I was so glad, 
for more than anything else I dreaded that dumb 
woe which cannot find relief in tears. By and- 
by, when she had wearied herself with sobbing, 
she could tell me about it. 

“ «Tf Edith had told me, Linny, this would 
not have happened. I never suspected it for a 
moment. I did not care for him until after she 
was gone, and he came to see me evry day, and 
at last—’ 

“** How long is it since he has behaved like a 
lover to you, dear ?” 

“*O a long time, nearly three months.’ 

“Only a little month after Edith went 
away. . 

“* And now what canI do?’ said Rose, ‘I 
fear he will not make Edith happy, yet he must 
go back to his love for her. I must do what I 
can to make him.’ 

“Dear Rose! [had known she could not build 
her happiness on the ruins of another’s hopes, 
but now my heart leaped up with a warmer love 
for her. Yet, looking at the slight figure and at 
the red spot which burned on her transparent 
cheek, I feared that this sacrifice, this crushed 
love, this cruel deception, would break down the 
frail flower. My indignation against the author 
of all this sorrow burst forth. 

“*Caroline,’ interposed Rose, gently, ‘ you 
must not blame him. I cannot bear that yet. 
He did not mean to deceive me, I dare say, at 
first, and he cannot help his nature. He would 
not love me long, I know, if he could forget 
Edith.’ 

“I thought of Edith’s letter, and I told 
Rose my fear that she already knew of his 
unfaithfulness. 

“* Poor Edith! how will she bear it?’ 

“TI remembered what she said, that she had 
given him her whole trust and love. But there 
was no need to tell Rose of anything that would 
grieve her more. It was beautiful to see her 
unselfish, sisterly devotion, how completely she 
put aside her own wounded affections, and 
turned to the thought of Edith. But I knew 
that this was an unnatural strength, and I feared 
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the re-action that must come. I did not see Mr. 
Bernard often. He must have guessed that I 
knew of his double treachery, and the unworthi- 
ness of his conduct could scarcely be entirely 
concealed from himself. He need not have 
feared reproach or injustice from me. I was glad 
to allow full weight to any excuse that might 
palliate his fault. I considered his peculiar 
temperament, imaginative, fickle, excitable and 
fond of novelty It was not in his nature to be 
true to anything or to any one for a great while. 
I acquitted him of any deliberate intention of 
wronging Edith-or Rose. I knew he loved 
Edith when she was with him, but once separated 
from her, and constantly within the sphere of 
Rose’s attractions, his first affection died out, 
and a new one sprang up, to die, perchance, as 
quickly. 

“Tt was now the last of May, and time for 
Edith to come home. The first news I had of 
her arrival was from Rose. She came into my 
room in the soft, spring twilight, and sitting 
down at my side, said quietly: 

“* Edith has come.’ 

“T had been expecting it for days, and now I 
trembled to hear it. 

“*How does she look, Rose®” I asked 
presently. 

“*So changed you would hardly know her— 
like one crushed.’ 

“ We were silent a moment, and then Rose 
said : 
“*We have talked it all over, Linny, and 
Edith asked me to tell you. She says she saw 
a change in his letters very soon, but it was long 
before she could really believe it. Then she 
wrote to ask him, and from something he said in 
reply, she suspected how it was. She gave him 
back his promise— 0, Linny, it was not till 
after that letter was written that he asked me to 
love him !’ 

“I was glad to hear that; it was not much, 
but I was glad. He had not been dishonorable 
in words, at least, yet the sin was as dark. 

“« Edith says we must not speak to her of it,’ 
continued Rose. ‘It is all we can do for her, 
she says.’ 

“This, then, was the end of all Edith’s 
dreams, the fruit of her entire faith and love! 
So we were silent about the past, and both Edith 
and Rose strove to forget. I do not think now 
that this reserve was wise. Forgetfulness was 
not possible to such natares as theirs. The im- 
agination brooding in silence upon one subject 
adds to it daily something more and more terri- 
ble. Rose struggled too much against her 
sorrow; the very effurt she made to throw it 
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off only made it chafe her more. It is by bear- 
ing the burden quietly that it rests easily upon 
us. There are those who seem born for happi- 
ness, and when sorrow falls upon them it terrifies 
and agitates the soul, and it is tossed about in 
vain strivings after the peace it has lost. Rose 
sunk under the unequal contest. She grew 
whiter every day, only the red spot on her cheek 
burned with ever increasing brilliancy. The 
community of sorrow had made her dearer than 
ever to Edith, and my only consolation was, that 
in caring for Rose, Edith was prevented from 
dwelling upon her own grief. 

“The old feud between conservatism and 
progress had ceased to agitate the parish. The 
energy of the young people had found an outlet 
in another direction, and failing to inspire the 
old enthusiasm, Mr. Bernard asked to be released 
from his relation to the society. We were all 
glad when he was gone—it was a relief not to 
hear his name every day. 

“And now, though Juhe flushed the earth 
with beauty, our white rose faded. All through 
the golden days we watched Rose with an anxiety 
trembling between fear and hope. I was with 
them always. I could not bear to be absent, for 
then my thoughts wandered so busily in the past. 
Rose had always been a favorite with the vil- 
lagers. Her ethereal loveliness had made her 
seem to these people of rougher mould, as some- 
thing very frail and precious, and many ominous 
prophecies had been pronounced over the slight 
child whose dreamy, blue eyes had such a look 
as an angel’s might have. But it was not much 
to the futher in his passionate grief that all the 
village shared it with him—only one sweet drop 
in the bitter cup. It seemed as if our love might 
hold her back from death, and yet it is of such 
pearls the Lord of hosts makes up his jewels. 

“ August drew away her blue, misty veil, and 
ushered i. the glowing September. There were 
still warm, sunny days, but the nights soon grew 
chill. October poured out its fiery splendors 
upon the waiting forests, and now Rose was very 
weak. I was sitting by her side in the Indian 
summer noon, and she raised her small, thin 
hand, and let me see how transparent were the 
taper fingers. 

“* When the leaves fall I shall go home,’ she 
said, softly, a sweet smile flitting over her face. 

“T turned away from her to hide my emotion, 
and looking from the window I saw one yellow 
leaf waver slowly through the air and fall upon 
the grass. Ere many days they came down in 
showers, and then Rose died, and in the still, 
autumn day, when the south wind rustled the 
elms, we laid her down beneath the shadows. 


EDITH AND ROSE. 


“Edith had nothing to sustain her now that 
Rose was gone. She let her forced energy go, 
and the state of listless apathy into which she 
fell alarmed me more than any violent grief 
would have done. But she said : 

“* Let me rest, Caroline, I shall get stronger 
by-and-by. I shall find peace sometime. You 
know I told you once that if he should fail me, 
I had nothing else on earth to trust in. Now I 
am afloat on a wide sea, but I shall come safely 
home at last.’ 

“ And so she waited patiently, and at length 
she found her way over the dark waters to the 
tranquil shores of content. She was never again 
the Edith of old—she had been too utterly crushed 
and broken, but she learned to smile again, and 
to interest herself in the common affairs of life ; 
but she never dreamed, never lived in the future. 
I believed no joy or sorrow could ever again 
touch her deeply. Life was monotonous, but it 
was peaceful. I used to think it would always 
flow on thus, but there was a change to come. 

“ Once, as I was coming home at night after a 
day spent with Edith, I saw coming tovard me 
in the distance a familiar figure. I started, tried 
to think I was mistaken, but no, it was Norman 
Bernard. He had not been to Norwood since he 
ceased to be our pastor. He stopped and shook 
hands in his usual cordial way. The years had 
not flown lightly with him. His restless tem- 
perament had worn away his youth, and he 
looked careworn andill. He had many inquiries 
to make. 

Edith was a charming girl: I loved her a 
great deal at one time. Is she changed much” 
he said. 

“* My pride for her rose up. ‘Edith has had 
some sorrows and cares—Rose’s death— and her 
father is now quite feeble, but she is beautiful 
yet,’ I answered. 

““* And Rose was very pretty. It must have 
been a great loss to the family. I missed her, 
too.’ 

“So he passed on, and I sawtim enter Edith’s 
door. My head was in a whirl. I could not 
sleep that night. I scarcely knew what I hoped 
or feared. The next afternoon I heard that Mr. 
Bernard had left town. I hastened down to 
Edith. She was calm, as usual, but there were 
traces of tears on her cheeks. It was a long 
time since I had seen them there. 

“* You know he was here last night?’ she 
said. 

“* Yes.’ I waited for the rest. 

“* He would renew our old relations, and for- 
get the past.’ 


“* And you?” 
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“*T cannot. I do not know how to trust him 
again. My faith is dead—even he cannot give it 
life again. And I cannot look forward now.’ 

“ Here was an end of my little romance. A 
few weeks after this, Edith said : 

“*T have something to tell you, Linny.’ 

“I knew what it was. I had been dreading 
it for months. 

“*T have told Mr. Pierson that I will be his 
wife. You know father has wished it so long, 
and now I have promised.’ 

“«Edith! I> could not conceal my pain. 
A common-place man, utterly incapable of ap- 
preciating her—how could I have it so? 

«Tt will please my father,’ she said, trying to 
smile, ‘and it is only one thing more.’ 

“So there was a wedding. It was a June 
morning—there were joyous faces around—the 
house was gay with flowers, and Edith was beau- 
tiful in her white silk; but I remembered the 
funeral in that autumn day so long ago, and I 
did not weep then as I wept now. 

“Yet perhaps it was best for her. When, a 
year ago, Edith drew away the soft coverings 

from about a tiny form, and let me see her child, 
there was something of the old gladness in her 
eyes, and I prayed that these small hands might 
lead her to real happiness and peace. 


THE JEWS. 


The Jews themselves have not preserved ev- 
erywhere their primitive color. In the northern 
countries of Europe they are white; in Germany 
many of them have red beards; in Portagal they 
are tawny. In the of Cochin China, 
where a number of them have settled, they have 
black skins, though they do not contract mar- 

i with foreigners. Prichard says, that there 
is also at Mattacheri a colony of white Jews, 
who are called in India “Jerusalem Jews.” 
And, lastly, there are black Jews dwelling in 
Africa, in the kingdom of Haoussa. Thus great 
varieties of color have been produced among 
this people during eighteen centuries, but no 
change has occurred in their cast of features, 
habits or ideas. Under a black skin or a white 
os General Dumas), in Soudan, in the 

, or the seacoast towns, everywhere Jews 
have the same instincts, and the twofold aptitude 
for languages and commerce. Color, then, is not 
a fixed characteristic. It may vary among 
members of one and the same race, or of one 


and the same tribe. And this is frequently ob- 
‘ournal of 


servable also in domestic animals.—/ 
Psychological Medicine. 
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LOVE. 
I find she loves him much because she hides it. 
Love teaches cunning even to innocence ; 
And where he vets possession, hi« first work 
Is to dig deep within a heart, and there 
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A TERRIBLE NIGHT, 


BY FRANCIS A. COREY. 


Marx Watton, almost immediately after his 
marriage to Ruth Ashby, had departed, with his 
young wife, from his pleasant home in one of the 
New England States, for the wilds of the West, 
which, just then, was fast becoming the land of 
promise to all adventure-seekers from every na- 
tion. The young couple were accompanied by 
Lucy Walton, Mark’s sister, who, like the good, 
true woman she was, had left all the old friends 
and associations, and even the luxuries of civil- 
ized life, to share, with her brother, the trials and 
perils of establishing a new home in the wilder- 
ness. It had cost her, at first, a great sacrifice 
to break all her old attachments, and leave all 
the old, loved spots which custom and time had 
rendered so dear and almost necessary to her, 
yet for her brother’s good, and for the sake of 
the fair, young being who had so nobly prom- 
ised to bear with him life’s trials and triumphs, 
she had yielded it uncomplainingly, and even 
joyfaliy. 
Nor was sweet Ruth Walton undeserving of 
some little praise for the entire trust, love and 
faithfulness which had prompted her to bid adieu 
to all once-loved scenes and pleasures, knowing 
well the trials and even dangers which lay be- 
fore her—for Mark had concealed nothing when 
he had asked her to become his wife, but had 
placed the plain, naked truth before her, and ask- 
ed her to judge from it—and accompany her 
husband almost into the very heart of an un- 
civilized and nearly wild country. To be sure, 

her sacrifice was less, for she had left father, 

mother and kindred for one who was to be more 

than all of these, still it was very great 

A few months previous, Mark had cleared a 

tract of land ina delightful valley, through which 

ran quite a large stream of water, and erected 

and furnished a rude but strong and comfortable 
log-house, so that there was -very little for the 
happy family to do, when they had reached the 
place of their destination, after many days of 
weary travel, but to settle down quietly to the 
pursuits of the new life which had opened betore, 
them, and the new duties which had devolvéd 
upon them. 

A single year produced many changes in the 

appearance of the little cleared spot surround- 
ing the new home of the young couple. Mark 
Walton, by great diligence and perseverance, had 


Lie bid, and \ike a miser in the dark, 
To feast alone. 


rendered it much more extensive, and had even 
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begun to plough and plant a little; thus begin- 
ning, already, to reap something of the sure re- 
ward for all his toils. The house, itself, under 
the judicious management of Ruth, aided by the 
ready and willing assistance which Lucy Walton 
was ever anxious to give, had begun to exhibit 
a much more pleasant and tasteful appearance— 
snow-white curtains were looped neatly back 
from the small windows—the rude walls were 
adorned by many beautiful specimens of the ex- 
pertness of the two young women, and even 
many of the native wild flowers had been trans- 
planted, and were blooming in delicate profusion 
on each side 6f the door, front of the log-house. 

And, added to all these comforts, a few intel- 
ligent families had settled in the neighborhood, 
at several miles apart, with whom visits were 
frequently exchanged, thus serving to brighten 
many hours which must otherwise have passed 
slowly and wearily away. 

One day there came a messenger in hot haste, 
stating that a particular friend of Mark’s was 
dying, and had expressed a wish to see him. The 
distance to the house of his friend was very con- 
siderable, and Mark well knew that he should be 
obliged to leave his wife and sister alone, the 
greater portion, if not the whole of thé night, but 
he felt that it was nota case for delay, and at 
last concluded to go. He could not feel it right 
to disregard the wishes of a dying man, and Ruth 
and Lucy bravely prevailed on him to come to 
this conclusion. They should not be afraid to 
stay alone just one night, in his absence, they 
said, and as no serious event had ever happened 
toalarm them, at last Mark thought it might do 
to leave them. Still he could not help saying a 
few words of warning to them before he started. 

“Ruth, you and Lucy had better keep mostly 
in the house during my absence,” he said, as he 
mounted his horse before the door. “And I 
think you might as well keep the doors fastened, 
especially after it has begun to grow dark. You 
will remember, love 

“Yes, Mark,” returned the young wife, her 
cheek growing slightly pale with the anticipa- 
tion. “ But I hope you don’t think there is any 
danger to be apprehended, do you?” 

“O, no,” returned Mark, striving to speak as 
lightly as possible. “If I did, nothing could 
prevail on me to leave you here alone.” 

“What peril could possibly threaten us?” 
Ruth still persisted in asking. 

“In reality, nothing! My greatest fear is 
that you will be very lonely in my absence. If 
any one should happen to come while I am gone, 
Ido not think you had better open the door to 
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be at just as early an hour as possible. Be sure 
and remember !” 

He bade them both good-by, and they stood 

in the low doorway and watched his retreating 
form until it was lost at last, among the thick 
trees, and then entered the house again, to attend 
as usual, to their various duties. It was not 
until evening had fairly set in, that they began to 
grow sad and fearful, and even then they refrain- 
ed from expressing their doubts openly to each 
other. Still it would have been a great comfort 
for either of them to have known exactly the 
state of the other’s feelings, but they were both 
too generous to hazard an inquiry, fearing to ex- 
cite fears where they had not before been felt. 

Late in the evening, while they were sitting 
silently before the fire, there came a quick, hur- 
ried knock at the outer door. They started sud- 
denly, and gazed anxiously into each other’s 
faces, both of which had grown slightly paler. 
Ruth was the first to recover berself sufficiently 
to leave her seat. She walked towards the door 
and asked in a voice which trembled in spite of 
all her efforts : 

“ Who is there, and what do you wish ?” 

“ Two travellers, who wish to come in and 
remain with you to-night,” answered some one 
from outside. 

“We cannot keep you very conveniently,” 
Ruth managed, at last, to articulate. ‘You 
must pass on to the next honse !” 

“ How far is it?” asked the same voice, after 
a few moments of hesitation. 

“ Nearly five miles, to the west of us!” 

Again there was a slight pause, and the per- 
son from without, said : 

“We cannot go so far to-night! My compan- 
ion has been thrown from his horse, and might 
die before we could reach there. You must let 
usin! You may have his murder upon your 
hands—for it could be no less~—if you do not! 
Will you open the door?” 

Ruth’s sympathies were touched by what the 
stranger had spoken. She hesitated a moment, 
and then looked at Lucy. 

“« What shall we do?” she asked, shortly. 

“T hardly know,” Lucy answered. “ Mark 
told us to admit no one.” 

“ Yes, but what if this man’s story concerning 
his companion should be true, and we turn him 
away to perish ?” 

“Tt would be dreadfal! We must let them 
come in! Even if they should prove wicked 
men, they can but murder us !” 

“Yes, and the guilt would then be on their 
heads—not on ours. We will bid thom welcome 


him. Send him away until I return, which will 


to our humble home.” 
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She had tried to speak these words bravely, but 
nevertheless it was with trembling hands that she 
undid the fastenings and opened wide the door. 
She could plainly distinguish the forms of two 
men, through the deep dusk, without. 

“ Will you walk in?” she asked, quietly. 

The two men crossed the threshold together, 
and Ruth closed the door behind them. It al- 
most seemed to her then as if she was thus shat- 
ting out all earthly hope and succor. 

“And so you concluded to let us lodge with 
you?” asked one of the men. 

Yes,” sheanswered. But,” she continued, 
with a quick start, “I thought one of you had 
been injared, and was nearly helpless !” 

Here one of the men appeared to lean heavily 
on his companion, who said : 

“Tt appears that my friend was not so much 
hurt as I at first supposed. He was somewhat 
stunned by the fall, but now he has nearly re- 
covered, with the exception of still being very 
weak.”’ 

Lucy placed chairs before the hearth, and threw 
on more wood, and the two strangers seated them- 
selves in silence. They appeared to be rough, 
strong men, with rather stern countenance:, in 
which many hard lines were drawn, wearing 
thick, jetty beards, which covered the whole of 
the lower part of their faces. 

Neither Ruth nor Lucy were quite satisfied 
with the looks of the men, and they had even be- 
gun to dislike the story which they had told to 
gain admittance. They almost doubted it, al- 
though they had no positive proof it was not true. 
The man who pretended that he had been hurt, 
would occasionally—when he seemed to forget 
himself—appear as well and strong as his com- 
panion, and they began to feel very anxious, and 
sometimes cast fearful glances towards each other. 

Nevertheless they were too wise to betray the 
doubts which they could not help entertaining, 
to their guests, to any great degree. — 

Rath busied herself, as well as she could, in 
attending to the wants of her guests, while Lucy, 


at the other end of the room, took up the sewing 


which she had dropped upon the entrance of the 
strangers. 
with some apparent object in view : 
“ Do you live here alone, young women ?” 
Rath was much startled by this question, and 
came very near betraying her fears, at first. But 
she managed to answer, very quietly : 
“OQ, no! My husband has been called away 


on business.” 
“Will he return to-night?” asked the man, 


again. 


“T don’t know. He said he should return as 
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Suddenly one of the men asked, 


soon as possible, and I suppose we may expect 
him at any moment.” 

Ruth said more than she really thought, but 
then, she did not wish the men to see how utter- 
ly defenceless they were. A few moments after- 
wards, as she passed near them, with noiseless 
tread, in attending to some household duty, she 
heard one of the men ask of the other, in a low, 
guarded tone, evidently not intended for her ears: 

“ What shall we do with these women, if they 
happen to prove troublesome ?” 

“QO,” returned the other, with a brutal smile, 
drawing his hand slowly across his throat, “ this 
will be the best way to silence them.’ 

Ruth shuddered, and grew deathly sick, but 
at last managed to creep back, away from them, 
unseen. She knew, then, that all the fears she 
had entertained were not groundless, and with 
the knowledge of her own and Lucy’s peril, came 
the resolution to meet it bravely. She possessed 
a great deal of nerve and courage, under her 
quiet demeanor, and in afew moments, when she 
had mastered her first terror, she became dread- 
fully calm. 

She had been preparing a light repast for the 
strangers, and, for a while longer she went quiet- 
ly on with her work. Then she thought, as the 
peril threatened Lucy as well as herself, it was 
only right that they should both be ready to meet 
it. For this reason she tried to warn her withuut 
exciting the suspicion of the two men. 

“Lucy,” she began quietly, “ will you come 
and help me slice this bread *” 

Lucy was somewhat surprised, but she threw 
down her sewing, and went to the assistance of 
her friend. As soon as she could, without at- 
tracting attention, she said in a low, earnest tone: 

“ Be on your guard, and beware of these men ? 
They mean to murder us !” 

Lucy uttered a quick ery, which must have 
reached other ears besides those for which it was 
intended, for one of the men looked at them very 
sharply. 

“ Hadn’t you better cut them slices a little 
thicker?” asked Ruth, loud enough for them all 
to hear, for she wished to reassure the men, if 
possible. 

“ Hush,” she continued in a low tone, the mo- 
ment they were unobserved, “be quiet, or you 
will betray all, and we shall be lost! We must 


not show the least sign of weakness or suspicion. 
It would only serve to hasten them in the work 
which they are here to perform. Be very brave 
and cautious, if you would live to meet Mark 
once more 

“ But what shall we do? I do not feel safo 
here a moment longer !” said Lucy, anxiously. 


“We must leave matters to take their own 
course, for a time, but we can continue to be watch- 


ful and alert ; Heaven help and direct us !” 


The two heroic women resumed their employ- 
ment with beating hearts, though strangely calm 
and unconcerned, to all appearance. The rude 
pine table was covered with a snowy cloth, the 
plates laid, and in a very few moments a tempting 
repast was placed before the two men, to which 
they did ample justice. When the meal was 
concluded, one of the men arose, and expressed 
a wish to retire. This was just what Ruth was 
expecting, and she placed a lamp in his hand, 
and directed his attention to the only remaining 
apartment of the hut. Through this the guests 
passed, after bidding their entertainers a friend- 


ly good-night. 


Bill! 
them, when they were alone together. 


“TI feel rather dozy myself, Tom,” returned 
his companion. “Suppose we lay down and 
rest u while before we proceed to business? It 


can’t do any hurt for an hour or two.” 
“No, we shall feel all the better for it.” 
The room was furnished with a couple of good 
beds, placed in opposite corners, and each of the 
ruffians staggered to one, threw himself upon it, 
and soon they were both sleeping heavily. When 
their guests had retired, Ruth and Lucy remain- 
ed quiet for some time. Then the former arose, 
and listened a moment at the door. 
“They have fallen asleep, thank God!” she 
said, as she heard their heavy breathing. “Now 
there is some hope for us!” ~ 

“Did you notice them when they left the 
room ?”’ asked Lucy in a guarded tone. “The 
one who pretended to be sick, appeared to forget 
his assumed character, and walked as well and 
as rapidly as his companion! That alone proves 
them all we had suspected, and, merciful God! 
we are alone with them, and completely in their 
power !” 

“Do not despond,” said Rath, encouragingly. 
“We are safe for at least a few hours to come. 
That old wine in their cups was drugged !” 

Lucy stared at her companion, for a moment, 
in utter amazement. 

“I remember you placed some upon the table 
for them. Did you add the sleeping-potion 
yourself 

“Yes. We were nearly helpless and in dan- 
ger, and I have done all that was in my power. 
While under the influence of the drug I have 
administered, we can bind them, and even take 

their weapons away, if necessary. Mark will be 
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“TI don’t see what can have come over me, 
I’m deuced sleepy!” exclaimed one of 


fectly safe. It was a last resort, but I think it 
will prove successful.” 

The brave-hearted young wife procured two 
stout pieces of cord, and giving one to Lucy, 
with a few simple directions, they entered togeth- 
er the apartment tenanted by their guests and 
would-be murderers. They found the men to be 
sleeping heavily, and without the least hesitation 
Ruth advanced to the bedside of the nearest one. 
With the cord she carried, she fastened the ruf- 
fian’s hands together, and each end was wound 
around the stout bed-posts, so that it would have 
been next to impossible for him to rise, or change 
his position, unassisted. Having done this, she 
secured the knife and pistols in his belt, and then 
turned to assist her friend. But Lucy was quite 
equal to the new duty which had devolved upon 
her, and Ruth found the ruffian’s companion to 
be in nearly the same secure condition. When 
completely convinced of their comparative safety, 
and assured their worst troubles were over, the 
unusual strength and resolution of these heroic 
women entirely deserted them, and they sank 
upon the floor weak and helpless, but with happy 
and thankful hearts. 

The hours dragged slowly away. At last the 
men began to recover from the effects of the drug 
which had been administered to them, and great 
was their surprise and fury when they discovered 
that they had been completely outwitted, and by 
a couple of women, too! They threatened and 
begged to be released, but both alike were of no 
avail. Their captors were deaf to all entreaties, 
for they were too well acquainted with the na- 
tures of the men with whom they had to deal. 
Just at daybreak, Mark Walton returned. After 
listening to the recital of the perils that encom- 
passed his loved ones in his absence, he clasped 
his wife and sister to his bosom with a thankful 
heart, and blessed the infinite mercy of him who 
had given them the strength and resolution to 
gain such’a complete victory. 

The two ruffians, “Bill” and “Tom,” were 
discovered to be old offenders, and were dealt 
with accordingly. By some means they had 
heard of Mark's unexpected departure, and had 
attempted to take advantage of his absence, feel. 
ing satisfied that Ruth and Lucy were left alone 
in the house. How they succeeded the reader 
already knows. Mark caused them to be remov- 
ed to the nearest jail, where they soon afterwards 


met the just punishment due for their many 
crimes. 


4 » 
+ > 


COUPLET. 
God's dealings still are love—his chastenings are alone 


here before daybreak, and then we shall be per- 


Love now compelled to take an altered. louder tone. 
R. C. 
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My Success as a Match-Maker, 


BY MRS. JOSIE SIGNOR LOVERING. 


Ir was too bad—actually provoking. That 
was the least I could say about it, even in my cool- 
est and calmest of moods. 

I was a newly-married young woman. Very 
good, so far ; especially for a homely little fright, 
who never expected any such a precious streak 
of luck; who, minus beauty, fortune, accom- 
plishments, grace, wit, art, a manwuvering mama, 
and in fact, everything supposed to go towards 
multiplying a girl’s matrimonial chances ; pos- 
sessing only the doubtful attractions of an ugly 
face, a saucy tongue, and a temper like the edge 
of a sharp axe on a frosty morning,—had resign- 
edly (which means, of course, that I couldn’t 
help myself) set a very wry face towards the 
Sahara of an old maid’s life, when all of a sud- 
den—pop !—young man, moonshine, poetry, 
kisses, blushes, white kids, wedding-cake, a par- 
son, a ring,—and goes the weasel! Behold me 
the sole proprietor of a dear, handsome, big-heart 
ed specimen of that race of monsters, yclept men, 
who is such @ delicious old goose as to think 
there isn’t such another pretty, witty, lovable 

wife in the world as his own—bless the precious, 
mistaken darling’s heart! 

But that isn’t what I was provoked about. 
Not at all. 

Ihad a brother,—a bachelor, with just the 
greatest, handsomest black eyes, and moustache 
enough to stuff a sofa cushion! There’s a de- 
scription for you, romance writers! He loved 
me within one inch of my life, and Ihim. This 
rather hazardous state of affection on his part 

was manifested,—I forget just how, before mar- 
riage,—and afterward by making all manner of 
fun of me and my husband (sheer envy !)— 
especially during our honeymoon, and in scold- 
ing me for not remaining single to preside over 
his bachelor’s den in the city. On my part, it 
was displayed in the persevering, determined, un- 
wavering attempt to supply my place in the 
afore-mentioned mistressless den, by finding him 
a wife. In other words I took to match-making 
—the proper mission of married women, who 
haven’t cut their wisdom teeth, and are willing 
to have their noses snubbed by the very persons 
they are trying to befriend. i 

But that wasn’t what I was provoked about, 
either. 

What was it, then? Dear me! Where’s the 
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point as fast as possible. I wish people wouldn’t 
ask ques.ions, and put me out. 

Well, here was the case, exactly. Of all my 
young lady friends, little Laura Edmonds—pret- 
ty as a peach, proud as Lucifer, quicker with her 
tongue than a cat is with her paws,—and withal 
the dearest, sweetest, nicest, most lovable bit of 
femininity that ever made Cupid aim his arrows 
at his own heart, in the suicidal frenzy of for- 
getfulness, was the wife my heart had chosen for 
Charley—the good-for-nothing fellow who would 
have been only “half a pair of shears” to this 
day, if I hadn’t interested myself in his welfare. 
So I coaxed her to get a vacation from her 
tiresome school-duties (she was a teacher), and 
come and spend the month of July with me at 
my home. Then with a long, affectionate, sis- 
terly letter, I beguiled Charley from his dusty 
law-books in the neighboring city ; and once hay- 
ing them both under the same roof with me, I 
managed so skillfully that before three weeks 
had passed, they were so deliciously deep in a 
flirtation, that I didn’t see how either of them 
could take a single step further without being 
precipitated into the other’s arms. I speak 
figuratively. 

Just at this most interesting and dangerous 
stage of the proceedings, who should walk into 
my parlor one blessed afternoon, looking her 
handsomest in a bewitching travelling costume, 
but that hateful Margaret Briscoe ? 

(Explanatory :—She was a superb creature— 
this Margaret! An old flame of Charley’s, who 
had jilted him years before, but would have been 
glad enough to get him afierward, everybody 
knew, but my blessed brother himself. She was 
five years older than my sweet little Laura, and 
an unscrupulous flirt.) 

You may well believe I didn’t feel like giving 
her a cordial welcome; for I had a sudden sus- 
picion, that if I didn’t keep a pretty sharp eye to 
the fire I had kindled, I should find my cake. 
dough in spite of it. If my reception of her 
was rather cool, she didn’t appear to notice it, 
but kissed me affectionately on either cheek, and 
then, pulling off her little gloves, went forward 
and offered Charley both her warm, white hands. 
I saw a flush rise in his cheek as he took them in 
his for a moment, and concluded that Miss Mar- 
garet had not only made my cake dough, but 
had gone still further, and resolved it back into 
its constituent parts of flour and water. How I 
longéd to bite her ! 

Her words of greeting were, I dare say, com- 
mon-place enough ; but she made them exquis- 
itely sweet and gracefal, by the look which 


use in hurrying a body? Iwas coming to the 


accompanied them, and the melodious tone in 
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which they were uttered. Even in my vexation, 
her rare smile (and there are few women who can 
smile, their attempts result either in grins or 
grimaces), and the music of her voice slid over 
my jarred nerves and soothed them, as the stroke 
of a cool, velvety palm soothes feverish flesh. 
If they had such an effect on me, what would be- 
come of Charley? I ground my teeth with 
feminine rage. 

I always took considerable credit to myself for 
my skill in reading faces, and when I introduced 


Laura and Margaret to each other, the swift but. 


silent crossing of invisible weapons between them 
did not escape my notice. At first they exchang- 
ed only the courteous smile of well-bred strangers, 
pleased at the prospect of an acquaintance with 
each other ; then, an instant after, furtive glances, 
stolen from under half-raised lids, then a wide, 
bright, daring eye-flash—a sort of heat lightning, 
hardly distinguishable from the golden atmos- 
phere through which it darted its electric thrill ; 
a defiant telegram between two women whose 
purposes crossed, and who understood and chal- 
lenged each other. Margaret’s look, as I inter- 
preted it, said : 

“Step aside, if you please, Miss Edmonds. 
You arein my way. This lover of yours was 


mine once. He belonged to me before he did to 
you, and I have the best right to him. My claim 
is the oldest, and I reassert it.” 

Laua’s eyes answered : 

“Take him, and welcome,—if—you—can— 


get—him! Ishall take no pains to hinder you; 
but keep those two subtle white hands of yours 
close, fur I will make your game slippery for you 
to hold.” 

Charley looked on, probably comparing their 
different styles of beauty, without once snuffing 
(the stupid !) the smell of battle in the magnetiz- 
edair around him. I, standing between, reached 
an ally’s hand to Laura, and a traitor’s to 


Three daysslipped away ; days of quiet gravity 
to Laura, of mirth, and wit, and coquetry to 
Margaret, of unaccountable restlessness to Char- 
ley, and of chagrin and disappointment to myself. 
To say, after that lapse of time, that my cake 
was dough, would have been mockery ; to have 
declared it unmixed flour and water would but 
faintly have expressed the state of things. It 
had returned so nearly to the primal and unadul- 
terated condition of nature, that the flour was 
field-wheat just sprouted, and the water had not 
yet rained down from the clouds. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, we all sat 
together in the parlor, Margaret, as usual, mo- 
nopolizing Charley ; Laura busy with pencil and 
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paper, trying to sketch from memory a landscape 
she had seen the day before ; while I, pretending 


.to sew, was only acting the spy on the whole trio. 


Laura’s dress was severely and almost affect- 
edly plain and simple. She seemed determined 
to make herself as unattractive as possible. Her 
gown was a soft gray berage, high in the throat, 
trimmed only with quilled ribbons of the same 
sober tint, with a bit of costly lace (for she 
was fastidious in trifles) running about the neck 
of it, and fastened with a plain, old-fashioned 
gold brooch. Her brown hair was put smoothly 
behind her ears, and twisted into a rich, silky 
knot, without comb or ribbon or flower to orna 
ment it. Dear heart! She was one of those 
royally proud women who would give a rival 
every possible advantage, and wrest her victory, 
if she had it at all, from the very teeth of threat- 
ened defeat. 

Margaret wore white, with jet ornaments. The 
crape fichu (for she was in mourning), which 
covered her shoulders, made them look icily 
white and polished. Her bare arms had a gleam 
like ivory,—and her face, O, her radiant, bewil- 
dering, beautiful face! with the deep rose-tints 
in the cheeks, the pomegranate ripeness of the 
smiling mouth—the large eyes, full of violet- 
black shades and golden lights; the rich sweep 
of curls, drawn low on the forehead, and coil- 
ed round carelessly, to the confinement of the 
little jewelled comb, from which half the weight 
of her magnificent hair, seemed forever breaking, 
in ringlety rebellion ! 

“How entranced Charley is!” murmured 
Laura, leaning towards me with a smile. “Do 
you know, I can think of nothing but Owen 
Meredith’s poem, ‘A La Marquise,’” and she 
hummed over in a soft undertone : 

* Tis so fair! would my bite, if I bit it, draw blood? 

Will it cry if I burt it? or scold it 1 kiss? 


Is it made with its beauty of wax or of wood? 
Is it worth while to guess at ail this?” 


I answered back in the same subdued voice, 
though a little spitefully, I fear: 


** With live women and men to be found in the world 
(Live with sorrowand sin—live with puin and with 


Passion) 
Who would live with a doll, though its locks should be 
Aud its petticoats trimmed in the fashion!” 

Laura laughed, and turned to her sketch-book. 
Looking up with a sigh, I saw Margaret watch- 
ing her from under her long lashes. Had she 
heard us? Her glance was so protracted and 
steady, that I repaid my unconscious friend’s 
debt with interest, and stared at Margaret. Sud- 
denly the direction of her eyes changed, and she 
encountered mine. 

“ Well, how do I look, Josie?” she asked, in 
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a tone of voice so peculiar I knew she had been 
aware of my scrutiny all the time. 

“No better than some other folks!” I answer- 
ed, shortly. 

“O dear! I suppose not,” she said, in her 
most tantalizing way. 

“ Your face has changed the least, during the 
past five years, of that of any*of my friends. 
At twenty-two you looked no younger than now.” 

The resentful blood rushed up into her face. 
Trust a woman to know how to provoke a wo- 
man. She flashed her eyes and shut her red lips 
together. If she hadn’t been two or three months 
my brother’s senior, this allasion to her age 
would not have troubled her. I suppose it was 
meanness on my part, but when was ever a 
match-maker scrupulous ? 

“Yes, my love, I know it’s so,” she replied, 
recovering from her momentary dismay, and giv- 
ing me a smile bright as sunshine on ice, “I 
don’t show my age plainly. Hardly one in ten 
ever guess at it correctly. I regret that it is so, 
for to be taken for the giddy girl, whose folly and 
heartlessness I have outgrown, is much less 
pleasant than even the alarming soubriquet of old 
maid. Now there’s our dear Laura will be more 
fortunate. At my age she will look ten years 
older that Ido. Her sweet, spiritual face never 
will belie itself so naughtily as mine.” 

There! she had done nicely, hadn’t she? 

“Indeed! what a pale, thin, shadowy little 
spinster I shall make, shan’t I?” laughed Laura, 
good-humoredly pausing in her work to sharpen 
a pencil. 

“Let medo that for you, Miss Edmonds!” 
cried Charley, springing forward, and taking the 
pencil from her hand. Was it alla mancuvre on 
Laura’s part, that their fingers became entangled, 
and lingered together a moment as if liking the 
contact? Evidently, for Charley turned away 
from her almost immediately, and fell to sharp- 
ening the pencil, without deigning her a second 
glance. 

“You spoke about outgrowing heartlessness, 
Maggie,” he said, glancing back at the window- 
seat he had deserted. Is that possible ?” 

“T think so,” she answered, softly, giving him 
a magnetic glance. 

“Tam glad of it,” he replied, with a light 
laugh. “Ihave been heart—less for a number 
of weeks, and snatch at every feeble hope of a 
change in my condition.” 

“ People so afflicted are very apt to change their 
condition,” was Margaret’s answer. 

How suggestive ! 

“Does Nature ever outgrow vacuums ?” asked 
Laura, saucily. 
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“ Not being a student of nature, I can’t pre- 
tend to say,” answered Charley. ‘“ What’s your 
opinion 

“T should say not. To lose one’s heart would 
be a tolerably easy matter, or to find one that 
somebody else had lost. But for a person born 
destitute of such an organ, to grow one, as they 
would a potato or a turnip, would, I imagine, 
be a difficult task.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Because you have neither seed, root nor bulb 
to begin with, as in the case of vegetables.” 

“ But if some other heart furnishes seed ?” 

“ Still you have no soil.” 

“Ah, you incorrigible !” And he made a feint of 
throwing the pencil at her head, instead of which 
he very absent-mindedly pocketed it together 
with his penknife, and walked back to his form- 
er position beside Margaret. 

“Laura has proved my situation dangerous 
beyond hope of recovery,” he said, heaving a 
theatrical sigh, as he flung himself down on the 
carpet at her feet. « 

‘* You prefer her opinion to mine, then?” she 
asked, bending down so closely over him, that 
her crimson mouth almost hovered against his 
forehead. 

“Did I say so? Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree !”’ 

“T would like my pencil, Mr. Signor,” spoke 
up Laura, just then. 

He didn’t seem to hear her. She repeated her 
request ; still no answer from Charley, who had 
all at once fallen to inspecting the mourning ring 
on Margaret’s hand. 

“Mr. Signor, I would like my pencil, if you 
are not deaf,” said Laura, for the third time, a 
little sharply. 

“ Which he is, my dear!” I interrupted, pet- 
tishly. ‘“ How can he help it, when Margaret 
has all the afternoon been filling his ears ?” 

She was whispering to him then, but looked 
up, flushing crimson. 

“Tt’s a pity I couldn’t do the same with some 
people’s heads,” she exclaimed, fierily. 

“ Which, if you had brains to fill them with, 
would be a good idea, so you only commenced 
like charity, at home ;” I retorted. 

Charley looked half amused, half pained, by 
the turn affairs had taken. 

“I would like my pencil, if you please, put in 
Laura perseveringly, for the fourth time, still 
with the utmost good humor. 

“ You have worked enough for once,” said 
Charley, consequentially. ‘I prefer you should 
join in the conversation.” 

“Indeed !” How the little witch laughed, as 
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she uttered the exclamation. I couldn’t compre- 
hend her merriment, I was thoroughly and right- 
eously indignant. What right had he to play 
lover to one and tyrant to the other ¢ 

“For shame, Charles Signor! I thought you 
were a gentleman !” I cried, angered almost to 
tears. 

He colored to the temples, but immediately 
drew the pencil from his pocket, and extended it 
towards Laura, saying, “Come and get it.” 

His impoliteness fairly shocked me. Margaret, 
watching the whole with her beautiful, stealthy 
eyes, looked delighted. 

“No, thank you,” replied Laura, leaning back 
in her chair. “I wouldn’t for worlds, deny you 
the pleasure of bringing it to me.” 

“Which magnanimity on your part shall be 
repaid,” he answered, as he rose and went for- 
ward with the pencil. As he laid it on her hand, 
he stooped over her suddenly, and—good 
gracious ! 

Before I could catch breath, after such a piece 
of audacity—he was off again, but the sound of 
those kisses rings in my ears yet. I saw the rich 
glow mount my darling’s face, and the sinking of 
the full white lids over her eyes. How could she 
look so pleased, I wondered, when in my opinion, 
the caress, under the circumstances, was scarcely 
less than an insult ? 

That morning, I resolved to take Charley to 
task. He might have Margaret, if he wanted to, 
but he shouldn’t trifle with Laura. Fortune 
favored me. He sauntered into the parlor, while 
the girls were both ih their rooms, and I was 
alone. 

“ Where is she ?” he asked, as he came in. 

She! Had it come tothat, then? Was 
there but one woman in the world for him that 
he should speak in that way ? 

“ She is up stairs,” I replied, emphasizing the 
word, with considerable spite. 

“Call her, wont you? It’s been an age since 
I saw her, it seems one, at least.” 

“Fall twenty minutes, by the clock,” I an- 
swered, ironically. 

“You mean, spiteful little sister! You know 
I haven’t had a serious word with her to-day.” 

“And never will, if you wait for her to speak 
it. She hasn’t got sense enough to talk anything 
but fossip and sentiment.” 

“Why, Josie, what ails you?” 

“ She’s a heartless flirt!” I kept on angrily, 
determined to free my mind while I was about it. 

“T deny it,” he responded, a little warmly. 
“No woman of honor, sense, or delicacy, will 
stoop to professional coquetry, and she has all 
that in abundance.” 
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“T should think so. You seem to admire her.” 

‘Admire! I love her!” 

“O, you great idiot!” I cried, shocked com- 
pletely out of my politeness. Then with a sud- 
den rush of tears—I was so disappointed—I sob- 
bed out : 

“And I had set my heart on your marrying—” 

There I brokg down. 

“ Not that other creature !” 

O, O! he called her a creature ! 

“Tt’s no use, my dear child,” he said, coming 
along and smoothing my hair, tenderly. “ Don’t 
take on so bitterly! I’m sorry for your disap- 
pointment, bnt really I know you'll like my 
choice better than your own, finally. And in 
matters of this kind, people will select for them- 
selves, Josie.” 

Remember that, match-makers ! 

“Are you engaged ?” 

Yes ” 

0,01! Another burst of sobs. 

“ How long have you been so ?” 

“ These three weeks.” 

Just then Laura came in. Seeing Charley, she 
ran up to him, and put her arms about his neck, 
and kissed him. 

O don’t, don’t!” I cried. 
—O, he’s engaged !” 

“TI know it. But he promised not to tell you 
for six weeks yet. We made such quick work of 
our courtship, I was ashamed to have you know 
it! I wont kiss you again for a week, sir!” she 
fiquted, turning to him, and pouting her lips. 

“Let us see.” And he reached his mouth 
down to her. She kissed it, and then boxed his 
ears. Meantime I was stupid with amazement. 

“ You! you!” I managed to gasp out, after a 
while. “Is it you he is engaged to?” 

“Of course. I wouldn’t be kissing anybody’s 
else intended husband, would I?” 

“T thought it was Margaret !” 

“ Margaret !” muttered Charley, curling his lip. 

“ Margaret !” laughed Laura. 

“Did any one call me?” asked a soft voice 
from the doorway, just then. I looked around, 
and saw Margaret. The sight of her called ’ack 
my scattered wits. 

“Yes, 7 did. I want you to come here and 
congratulate this couple on their engagement.” 

She turned pale. The next day she went home, 

Wasn’t it mean? All my planning and fret- 
ting, and fearing and fussing, to go for nothing ? 
I haven’t tried to make a match, since. 


He’s—he’s—he’s 


Habit in » child is at first a spider’s web ; 
neglected, it becomes a thread or twine; next, a 
cable: then who can 
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LUGEO. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 
He will not come—he will not come, 
She sighed, in plaintive strain; 
He will not come—he will not come, 
- And I have looked in vain. 


He dwelleth in an orient bower, 
Beyond the dark blue sea, 

Where murmur soft and fairy winds 
Beneath the wide palm-tree. 


Another's music binds him now, 
Another's eyes have charmed : 
But see, he shudders at her touch! 

He starte—he is alarmed! 


There is a frenzy in his eye, 
And madness in his brain; 

His breath more fiery than the warm, 
The dread sirocco’s train. 


Perchance some memory has touched 
His cold and icy heart 

Of her he fondly swore to love, 
When last they met to part. 


But all again is calm and still 
Beneath the orient palm ; 
Alas, he evermore shall sleep 
In death’s eternal calm! 


THE STORY OF A GENIUS. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


Wir# a noble and generous heart, a sensitive, 
but yet lofty and aspiring spirit, talents much 
above the common order, and rare honesty and 
integrity of purpcse, Hermon Dorn was yet 
poor, and obliged to struggle manfully with ad- 
verse fortune in his earlier years, to procure the 
means for even a common school education. 

Now, however, by teaching a part of the time, 
and the help of a darling sister, he was enabled 
to pursue his academic studies more at his 
leisure, and earnestly enough was he endeavor- 
ing to fit himself for a sphere of fature honor 
and usefulness. Urged on by the ambitious yet 
honest desire to raise himself and his family 
above their present lowly condition, he soon far 
outstripped his classmates in the pursuit of that 
knowledge which he some day hoped he could 
alchemize into fame and fortune. 

And daring the last few months, another and 
still stronger inducement had been presented to 
his mind to lead him to strive to conquer fate, 
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and win for himself a place and a name, and 
that was the distinguishing notice of the proudest 
and most beautiful girl in the whole school, who 
was not slow in discovering his superior merits 
and attractions. 

Her father, General Raymond, belonged to one 
of the oldest, proudest, and most aristocratic 
families in the State, and the pride of their high 
birth had lost nothing in its transmission 
through the veins of the downcoming generations, 
though as much could not be said with trath of 
their once boasted family wealth. Miss Ray- 
mond’s tather lived within two miles of the 
academy ; but an aunt of hers, in more reduced 
circumstances, lived much nearer, and took 
boarders from the school to eke out a living, and 
here it was that Hermon Dormbecame acquainted 
with the beautiful Martha Raymond. 

Being an only daughter, and petted and idol- 
ized from her infancy, she had been used to have 
every wish of her heart gratified. Her will in 
her father’s house had been law. And now that 
she was grown up, she of course took the liberty 
to do as she pleased, and when she met the fine- 
looking, agreeable and talented Dorn, heard him 
praised as the best scholar in school, saw how 
deferentially he was treated by the teachers, and 
became fascinated by his deep, melodious tones, 
well-chosen and sometimes eloquent words and 
modest manners, she thought it no derogation of 
her dignity if she too condescended to notice 
him; not as proudly and as was her wont, but in 
such a delicate, unobtrusive way as would have 
flattered the vanity of nearly every young man 
in school, and actually won his generous heart. 

For months the acquaintance was pursued with 
mutual pleasure, and each, after a time, began to 
imagine they had found their soul’s chosen mate. 
She knew that he was poor, that his friends, 
from some cause, did not occupy a distinguished 
position in society, that he had been obliged to 
economize in every way, and struggle hard for 
what education he had already gained; but she 
believed he had energy and talent enough to 
raise him to the highest position, and when that 
was assured to him, she thought his friends 
might shine by his borrowed light. She knew 
little of poverty but the name, and thought love 
in a cottage, till he could rear the palace, would 
be a very pretty affair. And thinking and 
dreaming thus, she learned to love the young 
student with all the ardor of her impulsive and 
impassioned nature. 

The return that he made might have been of a 
temperate and subdued character, for he remem- 
bered his poverty, the proud character of her 
family, and the thousand obstacles that stood in 


the way of their union ; but still he did love her 
better than all others, and her encouraging words, 
loving looks and tender tones served to cheer and 
strengthen him in his ambitious resolutions, long 
before their mutual love was acknowledged, and 
future plans talked of. 

But that came at last, and so did the last week 
of the last term they were to spend together in 
such endearing and delightful intercourse. They 
were both to graduate from the seminary where 
they had spent so many blissful hours, and taken 
deep draughts from the Parnassian spring, and 
as Hermon had resolved to go to a distant place 
to study a profession, they looked forward to a 
separation of months or years. 

One afternoon of the last eventful week, there 
was no school, on atcount of some preparations 
that were making for the exhibition, and some of 
Mrs. Eldred’s boarders, including Hermon and 
Martha Raymond, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to take a long walk over the hills, and 
down by the river, that they might enjoy in those 
golden hours the pleasant intercourse that with 
them was so soon to have an end. For all of 
them at the close of the term were to pursue sep- 
arate walks in life; some to enter upon its more 
active duties, others to bury themselves for years 
in classic lore, and then, as they hoped, to rise 
from their long college eclipse, like suns and 
stars, to light the mental and moral universe. 

As was very natural, the party who began 
their ramble gaily, and altogether, soon grew 
dreamy and silent, and paired off to suit their 
several fancies, and the magnetic attraction of 
course drew Hermon and Martha together, till 
they fomad themselves seated alone upon a great 
rock that overlooked the river, and a very 
pleasant and beautiful landscape. After a long 
silence, Hermon said : 

“JT can hardly believe, dear Martha, that one 
in your position will be constant and true to a 
poor humble student like me, who cannot even 
commaud the means to fit himself thoroughly 
for the profession he has chosen. When I am 
gone away, as I soon must be, wealth and rank, 
talent and beauty will be striving to win your 
heart away from nie, and I too often fear they 
will be successful.” 

“ Never,” said Martha, earnestly. ‘ You have 
too little faith in yourself and me, Hermon. 
What care I for any wealth or rank your talents 
cannot win, or greater talent or beauty than you 
already possess? I, at least,am unchangeable.” 

“But your estimate of my talents may be 
erroneous, and a thousand things may prevent 
my ever attaining that success } surely hope for. 
And do you think you could with me bear pov- 
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erty, scorn, and the contempt of your proud 
friends, which would be ours if I were unsuc- 
cessful? Think of it, Martha, and dear as you 
are to me, if you wish it, I will now release you 
from your promise.” 

She did think of it, and there was evidently a 
struggle going on in that proud heart, as she 
rested her glowing cheek upon her hand, and 
thought of the future. But try as she would, 
she could see only its rose hues then, it looked 
only like a long, blissful dream with him to share 
its vicissitudes ; so fondly and blushingly placing 
her hand in his, she said : 

“ Whatever your lot in life may be, Hermon, 
I love you, and will gladly share it.” 

“ Bat if your proud friends should say nay, 
Martha?” and he pressed the fair hand to his 
lips. 
“They will not say nay when the time for 
disclosure arrives; and they learn to read your 
future as I do now. Now, indeed, I know my 
father would frown upon you, because of your 
poverty, and though my good, easy aunt likes — 
you very much, and is always praising you, she 
would not be pleased to know that her niece likes 
you better still, or that her careless and liberal 
views have done much towards furthering our 
friendship. But have patience, Hermon, till you 
have conquered some of the difficulties of your 
position, and have no fears but that they will 
appreciate you as I do now, and all the more for 
the courage you display in your warfare against 
adverse fortune.” 

These, and many other words of like import, 
were very cheering to the young lover’s heart ; 
but we shall see, presently, whether Martha Ray- 
mond’s love, strong and passionate as it was, 
could bear even one severe and trying test. The 
afvernoon was drawing to a close, as they walked 
homeward, with the rest of the party following 
at some distance in the rear. As they emerged 
from the ficlds into the open street, near Mrs. 
Eldred’s, both noticed a man driving, up with an 
old jaded horse and market wagon, and also that 
there was something queer and peculiar in his 
personal appearance. The heart of Hermon 
Dorn beat fast as he neared them, and his 
companion paused to observe him more closely, 
for beneath the coarse, soiled garb of the team- 
ster, he recognized the form of his own father, 
and saw with shame that he was very perceptibly 
drunk. If he could he would have avoided the 
meeting, but that was impossible. 

‘Look, Hermon, that old fellow has been 
drinking—see how he reels and totters--he will 
certainly fall out of his wagon,” exclaimed the 
young lady by his side. “ Why he and his 
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Noah’s ark, don’t they, Hermon? They were 
certainly all got up long before the flood, to 
judge by their fashion, and they ought to be laid 
up for future generations to wonder over.”’ 

Hermon shivered. She felt his arm tremble, 
and looking to see why he did not reply, she 
saw that his face was very pale, his lips com- 
pressed as by some hidden agony, and his whole 
appearance indicative of some unusual emotion, 
which was all explained a moment afterwards by 
the man’s calling out in a drunken, maudlin 
tone, as he neared them : 

“ Hallo, old fellow, that’s you, is it? How do 
you do, my boy? What, too proud to speak to 
your old father, because you’ve got a pretty girl 
upon your arm? That’s not like you, Hermon, 
my boy.” 

Martha looked up to Hermon in terror and 
astonishment; she dropped his arm as if it were 
plague-stricken, and her face flushed, and her 
eyes flashed with anger as she said : 

“Is it possible that man is your father, Hermon 
Dorn ?” 

“Tt is,” said Hermon, huskily, and with a 
slight hesitation. 

“What, that dirty, blear-eyed, disgusting 
drunkard your own father ¢” 

“Tt is even so.” And this time there was 
courage and resolution in his tones. 

“O, Hermon,” she exclaimed, in agonized 
tones, “this trial is greater than I can bear! 
Could I consort with such miserable wretches as 
that? Never! Call such an one father if you 
must, Herman Dorn, but never, O, never will I 
call him mine! Go and forget me if you will, 
as I shall you, for I feel the old proud blood in 
my veins, and the daughter of General Raymond 
will never mate with a drankard’s son!” And 
casting upon both a glance of withering scorn, 
she turned and walked proudly away. 

The old man had stopped his horse, and 
glared at her with a drunken stare; but he was 
not so drunk but that he understood every cut- 
ting and ill-starred word, and he clenched his 
whip, and his eyes flashed angrily as she left 
them, while Hermon grew pale, his lips quivered, 
and his sensitive heart swelled almost to burst- 
ing, with the unutterable agony of a love scorned 
and thrown back upon him—a trust broken and 
trampled upon—and a pride as great as her own 
bowed with shame and sorrow to the dust. 

He had been as much surprised by her conduct 
as he would have been if a thunderbolt had 
fallen at his feet, though a little more experience 
of the world would have shown him that many 
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whole outfit look as if they had come out of 


would have left him and broken an engagement 

under the circumstances. Had he had less faith 
in her love for him and her native nobleness of 
soul, and explained his unfortunate situation to 
her more fully, so that her mind could have been 
prepared for such a scene, her conduct might 
have been far different. As it was, he could 
hardly blame her, even though his own heart was 
wrung with shame and agony. 

But, however keen and severe his disappoint- 
ment, in that hour of stern trial, Hermon Dorn 
was not one to forget his duty to his erring father, 
who sat there in his old wagon, in a half stupid 
state, just making out to balance himself upon 
the rough board that answered for a seat, mut- 
tering and mingling half intelligible curses upon 
the proud girl who had scorned him, with words 
of endearment and condolence to his darling son. 

It required as much true courage as many & 
martyr or hero of antiquity possessed, to get into 
that shabby old wagon, with his drunken father, 
gently take the reins from his palsied hands, put 
one arm around him, to steady him upon the 
seat, and then, in the face of his gay school- 
mates, and everybody who chose to look, drive 
slowly by Mrs. Eldred’s house, and through the 
village ; but Hermon Dorn did it, and it may be 
he felt a sort of savage joy, as he went by, in 
showing Martha Raymond, whose eyes he knew 
would be ypon him, that he did not for her sake, 
or that of the lofty pride that swelled his own 
bosom, forsake the now helpless author of his 
being, or forget, or evade a solemn duty, Her- 
mon was not mistaken, for from an upper win- 

dow Martha did see the whole proceeding, and 
in her heart only admired him the more for his 
manly courage. 

“If it were my father I would have done the 
same,” she murmured. “But why, O, why 
must one so truly noble be cursed with such a 
living disgrace?” And then she thought re- 
gretfully of what she had done to wound that 
noble heart which she might so easily have con- 
soled and strengthened ; tender feelings for him 
returned with tears, and for a time love 
triumphed. 


It was midnight in the little brown cottage, the 
home of Hermon Dorn, and yet Selina, his sis- 
ter, listened anxiously to the measured tread of 
footsteps in her brother’s chamber, and her heart 
yearned to give him comfort and sympathy. He 
had said little that night upon his return, but his 
pale cheek and dreary look assured her, skilled 
as she was in the heart’s mysteries, that some 
unusual ‘cause of trouble, aside from ‘his father’s 


4 girl, not half so proud as Martha Raymond, 


inebriety, weighed heavily upon his spirits. And 
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now his restless footsteps smote upon her heart 
like a knell, till she grew nervous and fearful, 
and could bear it no longer. She got up and 
dressed, and then went and knocked at the door 
of his chamber. With a light in his hand, he 
opened it, with rather a bad grace, it must be 
confessed, though he loved and almost reverenced 
his sister, who was two years older than him- 
self, and had done much for him. 

“You are unhappy, Hermon,” and she kindly 
took his hand. ‘‘ Come, sit down and confide 
the cause to me, as you have often done before, 
and your heart will be the lighter for the 
confidence.” 

“You have guessed truly, Selina; my heart 
is crushed with shame and sorrow, and I fear it 
will never be light again. But Iam sorry, my 
dear sister, if I have disturbed your rest by my 
restless noises.” 

“I care not for that, Hermon, if my sympathy 
can lessen your griefs ; but whatever the cause, 
do not despair, the heart of youth is elastic; all 
the lesser trials of fife do but sadden and crush 
it for a season, and when the skies brighten the 
clouds of anguish are dispersed,” said she, 
earnestly. 

** Mine are none of the lesser trials, Selina, 


but the greatest that can ever wring a deeply 
sensitive heart. You, with your calm, even 
temper, and gentle affections, can never know 
how shame and disappointed love can stir such 
passionate souls as mine.” 

“Do you think so?” and Selina rose agitat- 


edly. “Know then that mine is the calm after 
the storm—that however deeply you may suffer, 
I have done the same, and can feel with and for 
you, though this is the first time such words 
have passed my lips.” 

Afier pacing up and down the room several 
minutes to calm her perturbed feelings, she came 
back to him and said: 

“We both, from some fatality, seem born to 
a life of trial and disappointment ; but let us live 
in such a way as to secure happiness hereafter, if 
we cannot have it here. Let us guide and guard 
the erring footsteps of those who will hereafter, 
undoubtedly, be dependent upon us, even as you 
have done to-night, seeking pleasure only in 
duty, and looking forward to the end of life for 
our reward, and it may be even, that a reward 
will come to us before the end. Will you not 
dg this, dear brother ?” 

Selina, what you ask is more than I have 
courage to perform. My hope and strength are 
all gone, I can do it no longer here ; but in some 
foreign land, away from the continual sight and 
memory of our shame and misery, I will strive 


to do my duty by those who have a just claim 
upon me.” 

*« And do you suppose you can do it by going 
to a foreign land, and dying, perhaps, alone and 
friendless among strangers? No, no, Hermon, 
it must not be. For our dear, patient mother’s 
sake, you must stay to cheer her in her toilsome 
duties, and smooth her rough and thorny passage 
tothe tomb. But tell me the story of your dis- 
appointment, and then I can better judge what is 
best for you.” And with alook of deep sympa- 
thy she again sat down beside him. 

Hermon told her all, and then, grown man 
though he was, he laid his head down upon her 
shoulder and wept long and passionately, while 
his sister’s tears mingled with his, for their life- 
long shame and sorrow had been mutual, as well 
as most of their hopes and joys. For some time 
they sat there silent and sorrowful, and then 
Selina said : 

“It is very unfortunate that this should hap- 
pen just at this time, for you were to have the 
valedictory at the exhibition, were you not ?” 

“Yes, and for her sake, and my own, how 
proud I was of it only a few hours ago. But it 
is all nothing now. I can never go back there 
to deliver it ; no, never!” 

“Dear brother, I want to convince you that 
you have yet some courage and spirit left in you, 
and that you are not the craven coward that 
proud girl would think you, if you now forsook 
the school and the honorable post assigned to 
you. Go back; take this opportunity to dis- 
tinguish yourself by displaying the taient that I 
know is in you, before her little world, and my 
word for it, she will love and admire you more 
than she ever has done before, and perhaps in 
the end be willing to forfeit her pride for your 
sake ; but retreat ingloriously from the honorable 
post you have so hardly won, and she will scorn, 
despise, and very soon forget you.” 

“I feel the force of your reasoning, I realize 
its truth, but O, my sister, if you knew in what 
a chaos and whirl were all my thoughts, you 
would not ask me to go back, and disgrace my- 
self more deeply. I had, it is true, written my 
oration, and partly committed it to memory, but 
it isat Mrs. Eldred’s, and this unhappy affair has 
so completely unhinged my mind, that I should 
never succeed with it, now that the exhibition 
comes on 80 soon.” 

“ But couldn’t I assist you, Hermon,some way?” 

“You? O,no. If I were writing, and in my 
right mind, you might give me many happy 
hints. But as it is, I can think of nothing, and 
you are not enough used to literary exertions to 


gather up my scattered thoughts.” 
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“ How do you knowthat I am not, Hermon ?” 

“You, why what opportunity have you ever 
had, toiling as you have been for us all, to per- 
fect yourself in anything of the kind ?”’ 

“Hermon, I have a secret which I intended 
keeping sometime longer, which for your sake I 
will now divulge. Flora Stanley, whose poems, 
tales and essays I have so often heard you ad- 
mire, and your sister, are one and the same 
person,” said she, blushingly. 

“Impossible!” And Hermon started up in 
surprise. 

“Tt is even so,” said Selina, smiling, and 
Flora can and must assist you to arrange your 
wandering thoughts. Fling doubt and disap- 
pointment to the winds, Hermon, and for a time, 
at least, forget the proud girl who was the cause 
of it, and who, I believe, is unworthy of you if 
she could thus wound your sensitive heart so 
rudely. But go to bed, now, and to sleep, too, 
and in the morning get your writing materials, 
and see if I cannot play Flora Stanley to a 
charm.” 

“ But this authorship, Selina, I cannot under- 
stand it at all. Why there you have been, 
the most of the time for the last four years, in 
that factory, toiling early and late, and depriving 
yourself of all the luxuries of life, to assist our 
family, and give me the benefits of an education 
I could never have obtained but for you, and 
for which I van never sufficiently thank you, and 
yet find time to write !” 

“It seems strange even to myself, Hermon, 
and at times I feel as if I really had two char- 
acters. Would it interest you to know how I 
came by them ¢” 

“Tt would, indeed, Selina.’”’ 

“Well, then,” said Selina, whose present ob- 
ject was to withdraw his thoughts from his recent 
trouble, and then guide them to his future 
duties, “you remember the winter I spent in the 


_.. city five years ago, do you not ?” 


“ Yes, it was just before you went to the factory, 
and I remember how sad and pale you looked 
upon your return.” 

“ There was a cause for it, Herman, which 
even our father and mother do not know. It was 
then and there that I met one whom I learned to 
love with all a true heart’s devotion, and who I 
still believe loved me quite as ardently in return, 
but whose station in life was far above our pres- 


* ent one, though he moved in the same circle as 


Aunt Graham and her family. I was too young 
then to realize how great a value most of their 
possessors set upon wealth, position, and showy 
accomplishments, and I gave away my heart’s 
most precious treasure before I had acquired the 
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knowledge that might have guarded it. This 
was not to be wondered at, as we were thrown 
constantly into each other’s society, were both 
young, innocent and light-hearted, and impulsive, 
and as we thought, found in each other that per- 
fect sympathy and congeniality of soul we had 
sought in vain for in all others. But our dream 
of bliss was very short, for as soon as his friends 
began to suspect that his affections were becom- 
ing engaged, they set up a most determined op- 
position, which, however, had little effect upon 
him, in weaning his affections from me, till some 
emissary of evil, whose name even now I do not 
know, came to the city, and filled his ears with 
all those vile, lying reports that have for years 
been circulating about our family, and breaking 
our dear mother’s heart, with the addition, too, 
that I was as vile as the source from which I 
sprang. 

“The first knowledge which I had of these 
villanous fabrications, and their effects upon my 
destiny, was conveyed in a letter from his proud 
father, wherein he accused me of all this, and of 
forever blasting the happiness of his son by my 
artful wiles, which he assured me had failed of 
their principal object, as that son by that time 
was far out of the reach of my machinations, 
O, Hermon, you can now, perhaps, judge of the 
agony I then suffered in being thus shamefully 
cast out of a heaven of imaginary happiness, 
branded with crimes. of which I knew nothing 
but the name, and forever separated from the ob- 
ject of my fond affection, who, I doubted not, 
was made to believe me the guilty thing they 
called me. At first I shut myself up in my 
chamber, and gave up to despair; but my aunt, 
who half believed the reports, soon roused me 
from my stupor, and gave me to understand that 
I must quit forever the scene of my disgrace. 
Frederic, whose father was a shipping merchant, 
had, I found, been sent on a mission to a foreign 
country, and my worldly-minded aunt, who had 
hitherto been kind to me, and once, you know, 
wished to adopt me as her own, now urged my 
departure, fearing to compromise her own posi- 
tion by my stay in the city. As my friends at 
home knew nothing of this state of affairs, or 
the city public out of the two families, I begged 
Aunt Graham to let them remain in ignorance, 
as a knowledge of the truth could only add 
to their unhappiness ; and dejected, and almost 
heart-broken, I returned to the home I had left 
with such high hopes and anticipations a few 
months before. 

“When I had at length acquired sufficient 
composure of mind to realize my true position, 
and that of my family, I resolved to enter the 


factory, and in laboring for their good, strive to 
forget my heartfelt disappointment. In this I 
have been partially successful. It was at this 
time, when these trials, with a feeling of bitter 
loneliness, pressed heavily upon my heart, that 
the dream of authorship entered it. I had a good 
English edueation, and had improved myself by 
reading all that I could get ; but I was diffident 
of my ability for literary labors, till I made a 
trial, which fairly astonished me by its success. 
A small one, truly, but much better than I had 
expected. But I soon found that success to an 
unknown author was the exception, and not the 
rale itself, and that to become known, one must 
labor for a long time with little profit, and this de- 
cided me to go to the factory. ForI knew, 
Hermon, that you had talents above the common 
order, and an aptness for learning that was truly 
surprising, and I had deplored, with our poor 
father, his inability to cultivate them as he 
wished, and was very anxious to earn something 
towards that object when I entered the mill. 
When I once got used to its ceaseless din and 
clatter, and became accustomed to its toilsome 
labor, I was surprised to find that I could still 
think, and withdraw my mind more from outward 
objects than I had ever been able to do before. 
During the hours of labor, I wove together the 
flowery fancies of a teeming brain, thus occupy- 
ing and relieving it from other and more trouble- 
some thoughts, and in some of those of rest, I 
transmitted them to the manuscripts that now 
were beginning to win golden opinions. It was 
in this way I accomplished most of my literary 
labors, though during the last year a more 
remunerative price for them has enabled me to 
devote more time to their accomplishment, and 
as soon as my first book is published, I can 
afford to leave the factory forever.” 

“ But why have you concealed all this from 
your best friends who would so readily have felt 
for and with you in all these hopes and 
disappointments ¢” 

“ Because there were so many more of the 
latter than the former, that I judged it could not 
add to their happiness, and to the world I did 
not choose to be known as an authoress till I was 
perfectly sure of success. But that time has 
nearly arrived, and very soon no concealment 
will be necessary.” 

“O, how much reason I have to be proud of 
my sister,” exclaimed Hermon. ‘ You were al- 
ways my guardian genius, Selina; and as such 
I have loved and honored you ; but really, I nev- 
er gave you credit for the genius displayed in the 
writings of Flora Stanley.” 

Selina smiled, and relapsed into a revery. 
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“ Hermon,” she said at last, in a tremulous 
tone; “ have all my efforts in your behalf been in 
vain ?” 

“No;” said Hermon, rising with an air of 
lofty dignity; “for your sake, Selina, I will 
triumph over this weakness, and rise superior to 
every obstacle that opposes my path to greatness. 
It shall never be said that you, my sister, con- 
quered greater difficulties and disappointments, 
and suffered and toiled for me in vain. I will, if 
life and reason be spared, yet vindicate your 
judgment of my ability ; which I know will—to 
your ambitious soul—be a sweeter recompense 
than the gold I yet hope to repay you. They may 
scorn us, and slander us, but the world shall yet 
know that we will vindicate our right to some 
of the highest places it can give.” 

He seemed transformed as he said it; and she, 
who looked with a sister’s partial pride and af- 
fection upon his eagle eye and lofty bearing, be- 
lieved that he uttered the truth. 

The exercises of the exhibition passed off sat- 
isfi ily ; especially, to those who had children 
among the exhibitors; and the old church in 
which it was held was filled to overflowing. But 
the audience had grown listless and weary—as 
they nearly always do on such occasions; and a 
continual buzz of whispers, and some loud talk- 
ing, followed the exit of the last speakér. But 
when the valedictorian came forward, with his 
formal bow, the hushed silence grew almost op- 
pressive ; and it was felt by all, that something 
more than common was expected of him, by the 
whole assembly. 

Hermon Dorn was at this time but twenty 
years of age, though already above the medium 
stature. He was of light complexion, with 
auburn hair, a little inclined to red; a well-form- 
ed head, with a noble brow and classical features ; 
eyes of a clear bluish gray; with a calm, sweet, 


half-sad expression in repose; but kindling, and “ 


flashing-up like beacon lights, and growing dark 
and lustrous, under excitement. 

He came forward with a diffident air and 
modest manner; and looked very pale and care- 
worn ; but a bright flush mounted to his brow, 
as he looked over the audience, and caught a 
glance from Martha Raymond’s eloquent eyes; 


a 


and he began his exordium in such a hesitating, © ~ 


absent way, as to raise little hope of his success: - 


in the hearts of his friends. But as he warmed!’ 
with his subject, the genius and power began to 
kindle in his eyes—those ‘‘ windows of the soul ” 
—his face flushed and glowed; his voice grew 
deep-toned and melodious, thrilling the hearts of 
his hearers by its fine intonations; and his sub- 
ject, which was “the power of the human will,” 
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grew so deeply interesting, and was one so well 
calculated to draw forth a glorious specimen of 
his talent and eloquence, and was handled in 
such a clear, impressive and masterly manner, 
that he carried the hearts of the whole congre- 
gation with him, as by common impulse. And 
when he closed, by a touching allusion to the 
parting about to take place between the teachers 
and students, who had spent so many pleasant 
and profitable hours together, and their probable 
fate in future, many were® affected even to tears. 
An expressive silence of several minutes follow- 
ed his exit from the stage, and then a burst of 
applause rang through the old church, that was 
almost deafening. 


“A remarkably promising young man, general,” 
said one gentleman to another, who was standing 
beside Selina Dorn, after the exercises were 
over. 

“ Yes, very; he bids fair to make a man of 
mark, judge ; though they tell me he comes from 
a very low family.” 

“Not at all; though little I expect can be said 
in praise of his father. But we surely both re- 
member old Squire Dorn, his noble old grand- 
father, general.” 

“What! Was he his grandfather, Langdon ?” 

“So they tell me; and I think I can see a 
good many of the old man’s peculiar traits in the 
boy. The fine young fellow would do honor to 
any ancestry, any way; and I must get anintro- 
duction to him, presently.” 

“ What can you want of a poor young fellow 
like that, judge, talented though he be? He 
ean certainly put no money in your purse,” said 
the general, contemptuously. 

“Do you suppose no higher motive than love 
of gain ever influences me, General Raymond ?” 
said the judge, angrily. 

“ Possibly ;” laughed the general. “‘ But I should 

mch sooner suspect that lovely daughter of 
a of republican tastes, where a handsome 
oe fellow was concerned, than yourself, judge. 
How is Miss Emily ?” 

Selina had listened with eager interest to this 


short colloquy ; and she now turned towards the 
young girl, whose presence there she had not 
before observed, and awaited her reply. 


“ This is the way of it, general,” said she smiling 
and blushing ingenuously. “ I am so thoroughly 
blican in all my sentiments, that if a man I 
liked were sufficiently worthy and talented him- 
self, his tamily or connections would never stand 
in the way of my favor.” 


The young lady, like her father, was tall and 
elegant in figure, with large mirthful black eyes, 
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that lighted up magically when she smiled; ra- 
ven hair, olive complexion, and a countenance 
expressive of much amiability and sweetness of 

temper. Her dress was rich, but plain and taste- 

ful; Selina was listening to the last sweet tones 

of a reply, that won her heart from that hour, 

when Hermon laid his hand upon her arm. 

He too had heard it with a thrill of pleasure; 
and he too looked up with feelings of deep inter- 
est into the face of the young lady who had 
made it, wondering if she would abide by it if 
put to the trial, like Martha Raymond, as their 
eyes met for the first time. She blushed like a 
rose in June, conscious of what she and others 
had just said regarding him; and he, seeing her 
embarrassment, turned hastily away; though he 
did not forget the cheering words. 

“TI shall be under the necessity of going to 
Mrs. Eldred’s to settle my bills, Selina. Will 
you go with me, or had you rather return to the 
hotel?” said Hermon. 

The tones of his voice at once recalled the 
attention of the old gentleman ; and, seeing one 
of the teachers near, he instantly procured an 
introduction. 

“T wished to be presented, that I might con- 
gratulate you, young man, upon the very suc- 
cessful debut you have just made before the pub- 
lic; and to thank you, for the great pleasure you 
have given me,” said the judge, as he took Her- 
mon’s hand; “and I would also ask, if you are 
about to enter college, go into some business, or 
take a profession, as some do, without studying 
Hebrew and the classics generally.” 

“T cannot conveniently command the, means 
to obtain a classical education, sir; but I would 
like a profession, and I must even try my, skill in 
obtaining one without it,” said Hermon, with @ 
blush. 

“ That’s right, my boy; but have you made 
your choice ?” 

“I have,” said Hermon. “I am not good 
enough for the ministry ; I hate physics; so I 
have decided to study law. But do you, who 
are a lawyer and a judge, think I can succeed 
without a classical education ¢” 

“I whojhave got to be a judge, never spent 
over three hours in a college in my life,” replied 
| the judge; “and as a preparation for the duties, 
of life, a college course, a8 at present pursued, 
is in my opinion of scarcely any use at all. If 
you are resolved to run a great career, keep out 
of colleges, my boy ; for you have no four years 
to lose. If you have the requisite talent, you. 
will do better to spend that time in gaining real, 


positive, practical, modern knowledge, thap be 


poring over dead languages. For you sltiat 
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aman of the world, educated in the world, by 
the world, and for the world. And furthermore, 
young man, if you will come and stay with me, 
I will see if I cannot beat the requisite quantity 
of law into your brains,” and he laughingly bade 
him “ good by.” 

We pass over the call at Mrs. Eldred’s, where 
they met the old general, the judge, and their 
daughters, with other distinguished guests ; and 
the parting between Hermon and Martha Ray- 
mond, who, wrapping herself in a mantle of im- 
penetrable pride, betrayed no signs of relenting ; 
to say that Hermon gratefully accepted a renew- 
ed offer from the judge and went to study law 
with him. And that five years afterwards he 
was standing almost at the head of his profession, 
in the city where he was born, and rapidly win- 
ning his way to fame and fortune. 

The old judge had succeeded so admirably in 
beating the law into his brains, that some said his 
own fame would shortly be eclipsed by that of 
his talented protege. But he seemed not in the 
‘least jealous ; took him finally into partnership, 
and was as ready as any one, to twine laurels 
around his youthful brow. 

Hermon never forgot Martha Raymond ; for 
how could he, when she was always in his way? 
They moved in the same circles now, for he had 
won a place anda name, and was joyfully wel- 
comed in the most aristocratic society. But 
though their meetings in public and private circles 
were numberless, and he always treated her polite- 
ly, yet never from the hour of their parting at 
Mrs. Eldred’s, did he display the least lover-like 
emotion in her presence. For with a nearer and 
more varied view of her selfish, overbearing 
character, the halo of beauty that to his eyes 
once surrounded her, vanished like a morning 
mist. To others, she was enchanting still, and 
surrounded in society by all who dared to strive 
for so noble a prize; but never again did he, by 
word or look or tone, seek to win the regard she 
would now have so gladly bestowed. For she 
had loved him passionately, even when she scorn- 
ed him ; and when the halo of fame began to 
surround his brow, she would have given worlds 
to win him back; then it was too late, and the 
passion she had inspired had died out in his 
heart. He was even indirectly made to know 
this; but that knowledge awakened no love in a 
heart that now enshrined another image—as 
beautiful, more amiable, and a thousand times 
dearer and lovelier in his eyes than had ever 
been Martha Raymond’s. 

. From the time he entered the office of Judge 
Laygdon, Hermon had mingled much in society, 
wher@this talents soon procured him a flattering 
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reception from more than one high-born lady ; 
but, thinking he could never love again, he had 
resolved to make his profession his mistress, till 
the image of sweet Emily Langdon almost 
imperceptibly found its way to higsheart. From 
his position in the family, he hadi opportu- 
nities of seeing her, not accorded 0 others ; but 
before he was aware of it, she had become the 
central star of his system, around which all the 
others revolved. But Hermon’s experience had 
made him diffident, and it was a long time after 
he made the discovery, before he could believe 
one whose hand was sought by the highest and 
the wealthiest in the land, could look with more 
favor upon one who was just mounting the lower 
rounds of fortune’s ladder, with many weighty 
things to drag him down ; but Selina it was who 
convinced him of the truth. She often spent 
weeks with him in the city now, and upon one 
occasion, after the judge and his daughter had 
gone out, after calling upon them, said : 

“ You love that girl, Hermon, better than you 
ever did Martha Raymond.” 

Hermon started, and fixed his keen glance 
upon his sister. 

“ How is it youcan always read my thoughts ?” 
he exclaimed. 

“ No matter; you know I always could,” said 
she, smiling ; and it’s lucky for you that they 
are not so transparent to other people. I saw 
before ten minutes were over, how matters stood 
between you.” 

“ How is it?” he asked with enger interest. 

“ Well, she has wholly won your fickle heart, 
but you fear you have not hers, and that like 
Miss Raymond she might scorn you; so you 
have not told her so; and you also fear that her 
father, notwithstanding his continued kindness, 
would frown upon you if he knew the truth.” 

“ Well,” said Hermon, breathlessly. 

“ Well,” and Selina smiled at his earnestness ; 


“ you are grandly mistaken in your calculations. 
You have won this young lady’s whole 


(lucky fellow that you are, for it is a noble o' ge 


and her father knows it too, though she does not 
know that he does ; and he waits only to be sure 
that she has won yours, to give his unqualified 
sanction. There—whatdo you think of my gift 
of second sight ¢” 

“ That your partiality to me has greatly blind- 
ed you.” 

“ No such thing; and I am going to prove 
to you. dine there to-morrow, you know ; 
and perhaps I shall spend a day or two with Miss 
Emily Langdon (there don't be so frightened, 
Hermon, )—and then, as a matter of course, I shall 
ask her to spend a week in Charleroy ; and if she 
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loves you, as I believe she does, she will accept 
the invitation.” 

“ How can you think of such a thing?” said 
Hermon, in astonishment. 

“ Why, I would like to give hera treat of pure 
country air and glorious scenery ; show her who 
and what we really are, and see whether she is 
really worthy of my noble-hearted brother.” 

With great difficulty Selina persuaded Her 
mon to accede to this plan; to his astonishment 
the invitation was accepted, and carried out by the 
help of the old judge himself. Hermon torment- 
ed himself not a little about the result of this visit, 
and the reception he would meet from her, after a 
week spent in his hamble home; but when, after 
his impatience would allow him to wait no longer, 
he drove out there, and found her roaming over the 
hills, full of life and gladness, and saw the bright 
blush his arrival called up, his fears all vanished. 

“ This is really a delightful place, Mr. Dorn,” 
she said, after the first greetings were over, “ and 
we have had a first-rate time.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said Hermon ; 
“for I feared, in so humble a home, with so litile 
society, and so few of the appliances of wealth 
around you, you would be homesick.” 

“ Homesick ! I haven’t thought of the word ; 
and the feeling, I assure you, has been very far 
from my heart. We have enjoyed ourselves 
amazingly—or at least I have—and when other- 
wise unoccupied, Miss Flora Stanley has allow- 
ed me to read some of her MSS., and (shall I tell 
it, Flora ¢) a few of yours, and I ask for no better 
entertainment.” 

“A very simple one, truly ; but you must know 
by this time that poor people have to be satisfied 
with very cheap pleasures.” 

Hermon spent a day’and night at home; and 
the frank, unreserved intercourse he enjoyed 
with Bmily during that time, did more towards 
drawing their hearts together than a dozen for- 
mal city calls would have done. 

“This time you have chosen wisely and well, 
Hermon ;” said Selina to him that night. “The 
dear girl has won all our hearts, and she knows 
most of our history too, I find ; and you may be 
sure she would not have been allowed to come 
here, if the judge had not decided to encourage 

a ” 


Emily concluded to retarn to the city with 
Hermon ; and we may be sure the drive was a de- 
lighttal one. She had been expatiating upon the 
beauty of the scenery, and the little white cottage 
embowered in roses, nestled among the hills (by 
the way, it had been repaired and painted since 
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“ Bat brought up as you have been, you would 
never be contented to stay in such a place long.”’ 
“T should be contented and happy anywhere, 
with those I loved,” she involuntarily replied, 
and blushing at her own words, as soon as they 
were spoken. 

“ Would that J were one of that number!” 
said Hermon, tremblingly. “Ihave loved you 
long and fervently, Miss Langdon, but a knowl- 
edge of the difference in our social positions has 
hitherto sealed my lips. But I can conceal my 
feelings no longer, let your decision be what it 
will. I would know, now that you know us as 
we are, whether you can look with favor upon 
one so much beneath you in point of wealth and 
worldly consideration ?” 

“Hermon Dorn, I will be frank with you ;” 
and Emily’s face assumed a deeper crimson as 
she said it; “from tho day of our first meeting, 
five years ago, I have never looked upon you 
otherwise than with favor; nor have I felt that 
one with your noble spirit and upright heart was 
at all beneath Judge Langdon’s daughter. And 
though I knew you had once loved, and been 
scorned by Martha Raymond, I could not help 
giving you the undivided love of my heart.” 

“A thousand thanks for thig precious confes- 
sion ;” and Hermon pressed the hand he had 
taken to his lips with deep emotion; “ but how 
in the name of wonder did you learn, what I 
thought was a secret, known to three only ?” 

“She herself told me, not many months ago,” 
said Emily, smiling. ‘‘ Perhaps she was jealous, 
and hoped the knowledge of her slight, and the 
sins of all your relations, would guard my heart 
against your fascinations. But she was too late, 
Hermon. I then loved you -too well to wish to 
guard it; and her evident anxiety to disgrace 
you with others, and regain the prize she had 
so foolishly thrown away, did not perhaps help 
the matter. ”” 

“Well, she has saved me from ore painful 
confession, any way,” smiled Hermon ; “ and if 
it has given her any pleasure she is welcome to 
it. I did think I loved her, once, but that time 
has long since gone by; and a nearer view of the 
different phases of her character did not make 
me desirous of renewing my suit. And before 
she made up her mind that I was worth ensnar- 
ing—poverty, disgrace and all—your dear image 
had imperceptibly supplanted hers in my heart, 
and she was too late.” 

We will follow the young lovers no further; 
but say, that finding the judge at home at the 
end of their journey, they frankly told him the 
‘whole story; and he smiled very ney 


the fortunes of the family brightened), when 
Hermon said : 


upon their blushing confessions. 
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“You need not suppose that I have been 
ignorant of the state of affairs all this time, 
Hermon,” said the judge; “or that I should 
have allowed my daughter to associate with you 
so much as she has done, if I had not been 
thoroughly convinced of your talents and ster- 
ling worth. As it is, I have long been ready to 
give my unqualified sanction to your union; and 
may God bless and make it a happy one.” 

In one of her visits to the city, about this 
time, Selina, who was called a beautiful, gifted 
and highly popular authoress, met, unexpectedly, 
at Judge Langdon’s, with Frederic Howard, her 
former lover. No one there knew that they had 
been acquainted; and to others the meeting 
passed off as one between perfect strangers ; but 
@ few days after her return, she was surprised 
when alone, one day, by a call from him. 

“Have you words of welcome for an old 
friend?” he said, as she started back and grew 
a when she met him at the 


atheae she replied with emotion, “if he is my 
friend still.” 

“Do not doubt it, Selina,” he said, as he took 
her proffered hand; “nor suppose that I would 
wound your feelings by my presence here, if I 
did not desire a renewal of the friendship that 
was so unhappily broken off between us.” » . 

“But J do not desire a renewal, if you enter- 
tain the same opinion of me now, that you must 
have had then,” said Selina, proudly, and with 
rising color. 

“Know then, that I have found reason for 
changing it—that everything has been explained 
and I think of you now, as an angel of purity 
and loveliness, deeply wronged by unjust sus- 


“ Thank God for that!” she exclaimed, as she 
gave him a seat ; “ but tell me, Frederic, how you 
have come by the truth.” 

“In the first place then, our meeting at Judge 
Langdon’s has brought it all about; as it awak- 
ened the love that had never died out in my 
heart, and led me to desire a renewal of our 
friendship so ardently, that I almost forgot the 
cause of our estrangement. For years, I had 
been in foreign lands, engaged in business for my 
father ; and was recalled only a few months ago, 
by his illness, and arrived only in time to see him 
die. I was now rich enough, and did not wish 
to return; but I was sad and lonely, with this 
heavy grief at my heart, and was seeking to 
relieve my mind by visiting new scenes, when I 
again met with you. Old recollections were then 


forcibly revived, and I resolved at once to ascer-" 


tain if possible whether the reports against you, 


I had been led to believe, were true. For I had 
more than once suspected that my proud friends, 
from interested motives, had deceived me. So 
home I went, to begin at the right source, and 
found who had brought these vile reports to the 
city, and where their author was to be found. 

Then I came on here, and met some of similar 
import; but found that they could all be traced 
to a similar source; and, that with the excep- 
tion of your father’s failings, no one really knew 
anything discreditable to your family; and that 
you and your brother were rapidly acquiring 
fame and fortune, and were beloved by all who 
were favored by your acquaintance. Nor did I 
miss hearing, dear Selina, of all your noble efforts 
in behalf of your brother, and your father’s 
family. There was nothing real, in fact, but 
what was to your credit; and the fulse was all 
traced to this Mrs. Huldah Grimes, whom I vis- 
ited personally.” 

“ But I hardly know the woman, Siedetes and 
what motive could she have for injuring us 80 
deeply ?” 

“ You will see presently. She was ill and 
nervous when I called ; but pleading urgent busi- 
ness, I was admitted to her presence, and that of 
two ladies who were paying her a visit. I had 
seen her many times before, as she was one of 
the hangers-on of our family, in her predatory 
visits to New York, where she has relations ; and 
when I mentioned my business, her manner 
changed at once.” 

_ “* You have come upon a fool’s errand,’ said 
she, maliciously, ‘and you can go back as wise 
as youcame. If you want to get the character 
of those Dorns, go to their own neighborhood.’ 

“« That has already been done, madam,’ said 
I, firmly ; ‘and every evil report that has ever 
been circulated about them, has been traced back 
to you. And now if you would avoid prosecu- 
tion, and the consequent loss of property, you 
must confess the trath.’ 

“She was thoroughly frightened ; for she has 
some property which she has contrived to hoard, 
by getting her living out of the public, and in 
her fright and anger, she exposed more of the 
truth than she could afterwards disguise or 
conceal,” 

“ « What business is it to yon,’ she said, ‘if I 
have revenged myself upon Louis Dorn for the 
slightonce put upon me? I loved him, and would 
have died for him, after I lost my husband, but 
he scorned me and wedded my rival; and for 
that I then swore revenge. I have had it. I 
have neglected no opportunity of injuring him 
or his family. I succeeded, by fulse reports 
about his wife, in poisoning his peace of mind, 
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so that he took to drinking ; and for years I have 
marred the happiness of the whole family. I 
have had my revesge, and you may do your 
worst.’ 

“Twas fairly astonished at her malice and 
hardibood, and she herself, a moment after— 
when her aager had somewhat cooled—would 
have bit her tongue off, before she would have 
exposed her guilt to me and the two ladies, 
whom I afterwards found were highly respect- 
able. I had been provoked at their remaining in 
the room, at first, but I was now glad of it, as 
it was all I wanted to have her criminate herself 
before witnesses, who would no doubt tell the 
story wherever they went, and thus defeat the 
malice of your subtle enemy. I blandly bade 
her adieu soon after, and lost no time, you may 
be sure, in coming to tell you the joyful tidings.” 

“And I am so grateful,” said Selina, tearfully. 
“T can thank God with a full heart that this dark 
cloud is lifted from our family ; not alone for my 
own sake, but that of those I love, for I feel sure 
that this was all that was wanting to restore the 
lost peace of our family.” 

“And will you be ready to restore my lost 
peace, dear Selina? TI have never loved another, 
and through these long, weary years, my passion 
has lost none of its intensity. Can you from 
your heart say as much ?” 

“As much, and more,” said Selina, with a 
blush of pleasure ; “ but I never expected to see 
you again, and I had resolved to wed no one.” 

“ But you will me,” said he, tenderly, “ you 
promised to do'so years ago, and that promise 
has never been withdrawn.” 

) “The promise shall be fulfilled, if you wish 
it,” she said, in a low sweet tone that thrilled the 
heart of her listener ; and we may be sure he did 
wish it, as it was fulfilled not long afterwards, as 
was also another made to Hermon, by sweet Emily 
Langdon. 

Never finding another that she could love as 
she did Hermon Dorn, and disappointed by his 
marriage, Martha Raymond refused all other 
offers, and still lives in single blessedness. She 
found that wealth, high birth and a stainless 
name were as nothing to her without his love; 
and that she made one of the greatest mistakes 
of her life when she scorned it. 

More than ten years have passed away since the 

arriage of Hermon and Selina, and yet neither 
b found much reason for regretting the act. 
ina still wooes the muses occasionally, but with 

the care of a blooming family, she cannot make 
it the business of her life as formerly. Her father, 
now a reformed and thoroughly temperate man, 
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die now, before they would do anything to dis- 
grace the children of whom they have such 
reason to be proud. 

Hermon has been steadily advancing in the 
path of fame and usefulness, beloved and honor- 
ed by all who have known him. He has filled 
many offices of honor and great trust, but nene 
so high as that to which he has lately been elect- 
ed; for within a few months, his melodious voice 
will ring through the halls of the great national 
senate chamber, and startle its drowsy audiences 
from their dreams, by its thrilling eloquence. 


THE SWEETEST REWARD. 
Ihave no experience to inform me, and no 
direct testimony from the experience of those I 
have known, but my heart tells me that the 
sweetest reward of great achievements is the ex- 
citement to a tenderer love, and a more thorough 
devotion of the one heart and the little circle of 
hearts with which the author holds direct per- 
sonal communion. A man, without a 
loving heart at his side, or a circle of loving 
hearts around him, must, it seems to me, have a 
love for all mankind, such as only a great Chris- 
tian heart can know, to keep him from commit- 
ting suicide. My heart tells me, too, that we 
can only find reward in working for those we 
love. woman, working for the world’s praise, 
will always have to measure the satisfaction she 
finds in praise by the same cup that holds 
her love.—Miss Gilbert's Career. 


MIRACLES. 
When the angel brought St. Peter out of the 
— the iron gate opened of its own accord ; 
ut coming to the house of Mary, the mother of 
John, mark, he was fain to stand before the door 
and knock! When iron gave entrance how can 
wood make opposition? The answer is easy, 
There was no man to open the iron gate; but a 
rtress was provided, of course, to unlock the 
oor, God would not, therefore, show his finger 
when men’s hands are appointed to do the work. 
Heaven will not substitute a miracle where ordi- 
nary means were formerly in peaceful possession. 
But if either depart or resign (ingenuously con-. 
insufficiency), then miracles succeed 
in vacancy.—F'uller. 


ONLY THE BRAVE FORGIVE. 

The brave only know how to forgive—it is the 
most refined and generous pitch of virtue human 
nature can arrive at. Cowards have done good 
and kind actions; cowards have even fought, 
nay, sometimes conquered ; but a coward never 

ve—it is not in his nature; the power of 
doing it flows only from a strength and great- 
ness soul conscious of its own force and 
security, and above all the little temptations of 
resenting every fruitless attempt to interrupt its 
happiness.— Sterne. 


Joy. 


My heart ’s so full of joy, 
That I shall do some wild extravagance 


and their really noble old mother, would both 


\ 


Of love in public; aud the foolish world, 
Which knows not will think me mad. 
Daypan. 
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SERPENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


In the savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, I saw 
the most wonderful, most terrible spectacle that 
can be seen ; and although it is not uncommon 
to the inhabitants, no traveller has ever mention- 
ed it. We were ten men on horseback, two of 
whom took the lead, in order to sound the pas- 
sage, whilst I preferred to skirt the great forest. 
One of the blacks who formed the vanguard re- 
turned at full gallop, and called to me. “ Here, 
sir, come and see the serpents in a pile.” He 
pointed out to me something elevated in the 
middle of the savannah or swamp, which looked 
like a bundle of arms. One of my company 
then said, “This is certainly one of the assem- 
blages of serpents which heap themselves on each 
other, after a violent tempest; I have heard of 
these, but have never seen any; let us proceed 
cautiously and not too near.” We were within 
twenty p2ces of it; the terror of our horses _ 
vented our near approach, to which none of us 
were inclined. Ona sudden, the pyramid mass 
became agitated ; horrible hissings issued from 
it ; thousands of serpents, rolled spirally on each 
other, shot forth out of their circle their hideous 
heads, and presented their enormous darts and 
fiery eyes to us. I own I was one of the first to 
draw back; but when I saw this formidable 
rpc remaining at its post, and appearing to 

more disposed to defend itself than to attack 
us, I rode around in order to view its order of 
battle, which fuced the enemy on every side. I 
then sought what could be the design of this nu- 
merous assemblage, and I concluded that this 
species of serpent dreaded some enemy, which 
might be the great serpent of Cayman, and that 
they reunite themselves after having seen this 
enemy, in order to resist it in a mass.— Wilberton, 

THE DIVING-BELL. 

The first diving bell that we read of was noth- 
but a very large kettle suspended by ropes, 
with the mouth downwards, and planks to sit on, 
fixed in the middle of its concavity. Two Greeks 
at Toledo, in 1588, made an experiment with it 
before the emperor Charles V. They descended in 
it to a considerable depth. In 1683, William 
Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed a project 
for unloading a Spanish ship sunk on the coast 
of Hispaniola, Charles II., gave him a ship, 
with everything necessary for his undertaking; 
but being unsuccessful, he returned in great pov- 
erty. He then endeavored to procure another 
vessel; but failing, he got a subscription, to 
which the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 
1687, Phipps set sail in a ship of 200 tons, hav- 
ing previously engaged to divide the profits 
according to the twenty shares of which the sub- 
scription consisted. At first all his labors proved 
fruitless ; but at last, when driven to despair, he 
was fortunate enough to bring up so much trea- 
sure that he returned to England with the value 
£200,000. Of this sum, he got about £20,000, 
and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000, Phipps 
was knighted by the king, and laid the founda- 
tion of the fortunes of present noble house 
of Mulgrave. Since that time diving-bells have 
been very often employed.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Difficult mathematical problems and knotty 
moral questions have often been solved in dreams, 
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TORTURE IN CABUL. 


Torture is occasionally resorted to in this 
charming country in the collection of taxes, or 
fur the purpose of extracting money from those 
who are reluctant to disgorge their dishonest 
gains, and also to extort confession in criminal 
cases. One method is to placo the party astride 
on a charpoy ; his feet are then tied below with 
a rope as tightly as possible, thereby causing in- 
tense pain ; but if this be insufficient to produce 
confession, water is thrown upon the ropes, which 
causes them to shrink to such a degree that they 
cut the unhappy sufferer to the bone, causing so 
much agony that the poor wretch at once gives 
up his money, or confesses to what is required 
from him; occasionally, it is supposed, confess- 
ing to a crime he never committed, through sheer 
physical inability to support the agony inflicted. 
Another mode of torture is placing an iron ram- 
rod, burning hot, between a man’s thighs while 
he is hung by his thumbs froma beam. The 
more common practice, however, is to place some 
beetles of a peculiar kind in a saucer upon the 
navel of the victim, binding it tightly on with a 
cummerbund. The beeties immediately begin to 
gnaw the part, seeming to the wretched sufferer 
to be eating into his very entrails, and thereby 
causing him such intense agony and terror that 
he in a few minutes gives in.—Captuin Langley. 


A DOCTOR USEFULLY COOKED. 


Of all the stories told of surgeons, who have 
grown fat at the expense of the public, the best is 
the fullowing one, for which Mr. Alexander Kel- 
lete, who died at his lodgings in Bath, in the year 
1788, is our authority. A certain French sur- 
geon, residing in Georgia, was taken prisoner by 
some Indians, who, having acquired from the 
French the art of larding their provisions, deter- 
mined to lard this particular Frenchman, and 
then roast him alive. During the culinary pro- 
cess, when the man was half-larded, the opera- 
tors were surprised by the enemy, and their 
victim, making his escape, lived many days in 
the woods on the bavon he had in skin.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

No man or woman is safe that has once formed 
the fatal habit of looking to drink for solace, or 
cheerfulness, or comfort. While the world goes 
well they will be likely to be temperate ; but the 
habit is built, the railroad to destruction is cut 
ready for use, the trains are laid down, and the 
station-houses erected ; and the train is on the 
line waiting only for the locomotive. Well, the 
first great trouble or hopeless griet is the locomo- 
tive; it comes to us, it grapples us, and away we 
go in a moment down the line we have been years 
constructing like a tiash of lightning to the deuce. 
—* Cream,” by Charles Reade. 


LOVE. 

The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns; 
The current that with gentle murmur giides, 
Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair course is not biudered, 
sweet music, with the enamelled stones, 

viog & gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage.—SHAKSPEARE. 
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STRAYING IN A VALLBY. 


BY MRS. 8. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


We were straying in a valley, 
Where the mountains dark and high 
On either side were rising 
To meet the far-off sky. 
The “‘ god of day ” was sinking 
Adown the crimson west, 
And its parting rays were gilding 
The lakelet’s glassy breast. 


We had wandered since the dawning, 
In the forest dark and cool, 
O’er hills and on through valleys, 


While on its banks we strayed, 
Till we found the lakelet sleeping 
In the bosom of the glade. 


And now we watched the shadows 
That were mirrored on its face, 
While the shades of night came o’er us, 
In that calm, bewitching place. 
And I wondered if the fairies, 
That dwell within the hill, 
Had cast their spe!l upon us, 
That we were so very still. 


But soon the charm was broken, 
And our laugh rang loud and clear, 
As we bounded up the hillside, 
Like a herd of frightened deer, 
Eager to reach the summit 
Ere those burning rays had fled, 
That had flung a golden halo 
Round the mountain’s rock-crowned head. 


But we stayed our flying footsteps 
When the glorious ‘‘ queen of night” 
Lit up the sombre shadows 
Of the mouvtain’s rugged height. 
And our fvotfall fell the lighter, 
And our tones rang out less gay, 
As we watched the last faint gleaming 
Of the day light fade away. 


The wildbirds’ notes were silent then, 
The flowers bad gone to sleep, 
And the bright-eyed stars were coming, 
Their silent watch to keep; 
As in the peaceful valley 
We sought our homes of rest, 
While the moonbeams chased the shadows 
From the lakelet’s glassy breast. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTONE. 


A BRILLIANT autumnal sunset shining upon 
gold and crimson trees, induced me to con- 

ue riding on to the nexttown. I took a hasty 
supper at the little inn, and my horse, refreshed 


TREASURE TROVE. 


by his oats and the vigorous rubbing of Jack 
Minden, started fresh as ever, upon the evening 
exercise. The sun went down, just as we as- 
cended the hill beyond the town; but left such 
piles of golden glory behind him that I scarce re- 
gretted his going, until the twilight was fairly 
upon me. 

Napoleon fell into a steady trot, and for sev- 
eral miles, I heard nothing but the regular sound 
of his footsteps, except when a scared bird would 
trill out a shrill note, or a distant dog bayed the 
bright harvest moon whose brilliant lustre was 
now shed over the scene. The dews were falling, 
and now sparkled in her light like gems. There 
grew upon all things a tinge of solemnity which 
affected my nerves, and I wished myself back at 
the little inn again, for I was awed by the in- 
creasing beauty of the evening. It made me 
sad. I never feel gay by moonlight. It seems 
to wear too solemn a beauty for light words to be 
spoken beneath its radiance. 

As Lascended another hill, I saw the lights of 
the town to which I was going, and the sight and 
a murmuring hum which I now heard, dispelled 
my sombre thoughts as I rode on to a scene full 
of glad, stirring, sounding life. Before the very 
entrance of the town, I stopped. For the last 
ten minutes I had fancied that I heard a noise 
close to my horse’s heels, that, had I heard it 
in the woods through which I had passed, would 
have driven me nearly mad with terror. I do 
not deny it. I am not a brave man naturally. 
Asa child, I was timid; and the injudicious 
training I received went far to confirm me as a 
bit of a cowardly boy. Asa man, I do not think 
that I had improved upon the attribute. 

The noise was like the pattering of small feet, 
yet scarcely like any animal’s. I had a shud- 
dering horror come over me, for I confess to 
being superstitious ; and what if this was some 
troubled spirit? I can affort to laugh now, but 
it was too painful to me then. To a sensitive 
mind, this grappling with shadowy terrors is a 
trying thing. 

Presently I took courage to spur Napoleon to 
greater speed. The noise quickened for a few 
minutes, then slackened, and 1 congratulated 
myself that I had, at least, escaped the annoy- 
ance for a time. I grew bolder and looked 
around. Far back upon my horse’s track, I saw 
a little white figure, its shape fairly defined by 
the broad stream of moonlight that flowed direct- 
ly across the path where it stood. I fancied 
that I could see its arms thrown up. I hesitated. 
I tried to reason against my superstitious fears, 
and said to myself “Gabriel Annesley, are you 
aman of full-grown strength and stature—and 
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do you fear this wee shadowy thing that pursues 
you no longer, but stands as if imploring you to 
return ?” 

And I turned Napoleon’s head and went back. 
In the middle of the road, stood a child, its little 
arms and feet bare and glittering like snow in 
the moonlight. I spoke to it, and the rich, soft 
tones that floated to my ear dispelled all my 
previous ideas of a spirit voice. 

“Who are you, and where are you going? 
How came you here in the wood at this time of 
night ?”’ wore the questions which I rained upon 
the little creature, as I threw myself from my 
horse and alighted down beside it. 

“ T am a poor, motherless little girl, and I am 
going anywhere, from cruel people,” was her 
response. 

Good heavens ! thought I, are there wretches 
in the world wicked enough to harm this little 
innocent being? I asked no more questions, for 
she was shivering with the night air, and she had 
evidently hurried away from the scene of her 
distresses with nothing but night clothes upon 
her shrinking little frame. 

I took her up and placed her upon Napoleon’s 
back, covering her from head to foot with a large, 
plaid scarf, which I had not felt cold enough to 
put on ; mounted behind her and drew her little 
form close, shielding her with my arms in which 
she nestled as if with a sense of deep security. 

She could not have been more than eight or 
nine years old—was slight and thin. Her hair 
had been mercilessly cut off in different lengths, 
but it could not be kept from curling, and now 
looked fantastic enough, as the curls, some long, 
some short, and glittering with the evening dews, 
hung to her shoulders or lay upon the beautifully 
shaped head. She told me her story, but I had 
to draw it out by degrees, for she seemed un- 
willing to blame any one. I gathered enough to 
know that she had been with those whose ten- 
derest mercies were cruelties. 

Half an hoar after, I was seated beside a blaz- 
ing fire, at my friend John Wakefield’s tea-table, 
and, still nestling close to my arm, was the child 
I had rescued, now rejoicing in a full suit of little 
Caroline’s. John happened to know the ruffian 
into whose hands she had fallen, and was pre- 
pared to give even greater credence to the child’s 
story than myeelf. 

A systematic course of hardships and exposure, 
and a brutal punishment inflicted for each in- 
ability to bear it, seemed to have been her bitter 
lot—until, this night, goaded into unutterable 
madness and terror, after a cruel beating, she 
had risen from her straw bed upon the garret 
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through an open window and running off, she 
knew not whither. She was afraid to appeal to - 
any one near, lest she might be taken back ; so 
she had run on in the wildness of her despair. 
We found that she had actually come eight miles 
thus thinly clad. She had walked beside my 
horse, not expecting to be taken up, but merely 
because it seemed good, as she expressed it, to be 
near anything alive; and when I spurred him 
on, she said she thought that she was dying; 
such pain went through her heart. 

The heat of the fire and the excitement of talk- 
ing—for it seemed that she had seldom been 
allowed to speak—kindled a glow upon her 
cheek, and showed me what a beautiful child 
she really was, notwithstanding the cruel bruises 
which her face, neck and arms displayed. Her 
name was Olive Rosseter. Her father and mother 
died during an epidemic at the South, and she 
was brought to New England by a servant of the 
family ; they two being all that survived. She 
wept bitterly when she spoke of this person who 
seemed to have been all that the kindest mother 
could have been to her. She brought the child 
home to her friends, but they were poor, and 
Hannah sewed for their living, until she grew 
sick, and remained sick a long time—probably 
she died of consumption. 

Then a man and his wife wanted her, and they 
moved away from the town where the child 
might have found better friends among Hannah’s 
poor relations. Somehow, she had forgottea the 
name of thetown. So many places were in her 
mind that she could not distinguish events which 
had passed in each; so we had no means of 
knowing except by trusting to the innocent face. 
That was too truthful to distrust. 

Passing over a variety of circumstances which 
she related with a modest propriety that charm- 
ed us all, I must tell you how gladly the little 
creature found refuge with my mother at our 
family mansion in Thornfield. We two had 
lived together, with no other family except ser- 
vants, from my earliest remembrance. My 
mother was ot feeble health, but of strong spirit ; 
and to her I owed all that was good or firm in 
my character. God bless her! she sits opposite 
my writing-table now, as I record her thankful 
acceptance of the little daughter I had brought 
her, and recall the tears which she shed, as she 
looked on the dear child’s scars and stains. 


I had just left college, and was preparing to 
study medicine as a profession. I was glad t 

in the brief years in which I must leave m 
mother, I could leave my little Olive to bé a 


floor, and crept softly down stairs, escaping easily 


companion to her. I decided that she should 
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not go to school, and we provided teachers for her 
at home. I had a fancy to keep her from the 
contagion of schools—to try a novel way of edu- 
cating her, in which restraint and punishment 
should never again be presented to her mind. 
Poor thing ! she had received sufficient for a life- 
time. So, she and my mother were alone ex- 
cept for my few and far-between visits. 

When at length I became the medical adviser 
of all Thornfield, in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Hammond’s practice, Olive was the 
happiest creature alive. She had so longed for 
my coming home—so earnestly desired my pres- 
ence and the opportunity of working for me. 
She became to me all that the most devoted sis- 
ter could be. 

Her tastes were exquisite, and she made our 
somewhat old-fashioned home very beautiful, 
_ without altering, in the least, its antique sur- 

roundings. It was like the trailing flowers 
which we find garlanding ancient walls—giving 
lightness and bloom to what would otherwise be 
too solemn in its gloom. She herself was a 
spring flower that made our old rooms full of 
lavish beauty. How I had contented myself 
there, as a boy, was now a mystery, or how my 
mother could ever have lived without her little 
Olive. 

We saw more company now. It was neces- 
sary that I should extend my acquaintance; and 
Olive won the love and admiration of all. She 
was three or four years older than I thought, 
when I found her, and she was now fifteen and 
developing into sweet and beautiful woman- 
hood. How fair she looked, with her pure, soft, 
feminine face, set like a sweet picture in its frame- 
work of the loveliest light brown curls tinged 
with a rich, sunny glow! 

My Olive! mine own! So I loved to call her 
in spite of my mother’s pleasant chiding. Noth- 
ing suited Olive better than for me to call her 
thus, when she was found by me watching and 
waiting fur my return home. No duty seemed 
too hard fur her to accomplish then. My mother 
said she was making me lazy, when she brought 
my cloak and carried it to its place, and arranged 
my slippers.and dressing-gown so daintily by 
my chair, bringing with her own hands my 
chocolate, though there were servants in plenty 
to do these things. 

“Let her alone, mother!” I would say. 
“Olive is as well-pleased to do it as I am to re- 
ceive it—and what is done for love, is so much 
sweeter to me than when it is bought and paid 


“TI thought I was being paid,” said Olive, 
meekly. Somehow it did not often occur to me 


that we were her benefactors. Her beneficent 
presence in our house seemed like an actual gift 
to us, and so it was; agift from Heaven to cheer 
the lonely old Thornfield house, making light 
and music and beauty fill its rooms. 

Meantime, I became fiercely jealous of young 
Tom Effingham, who actually made love to 
Olive, though the little innocent did not know 
it, until Tom had the insolence to ask me to 
sanction it. I was thunderstruck, for he was a 
handsome boy (I called every one a boy that had 
not arrived to twenty-five years), and possessed 
a good fortune. What right had I then to re- 
fase my ward’s affections to one whose advan- 
tages and really good qualities made him a fitting 
match for any one of the daughters of our most 
aristocratic families? Yet who can describe the 
pain of thus giving away to another a being who 
seems exclusively your own? 

T could not speak of it to her yet—but my 
mother’s quick eye saw that there was something 
the matter with me, and she wormed out the 
secret, as only a woman knows how. I thought 
she looked disappointed ; but soon she began to 
talk to me about Jennie Effingham, Tom’s sister. 

“I wonder you never proposed for her, Eus- 
tace. She is a good girl, and physicians ought to 
have wives. Not,” she added, “ that you should 
ever go from this house to live, and then, if 
Tom should marry Olive, we can all live to- 
gether.” 

I sat in a sort of silent rage to hear my own 
dear mother plotting in this way. 

“Jennie Effingham be — hanged, and her 
brother with her!’ I thundered out, at length. 

There was a merry twinkle in my mother’s eye, 
as she begged me not to consign my friends to 
such a dismal fate. If I did not choose to marry 
I need not hinder Tom Effingham. Had I told 
Olive? 

“No,” I said, shortly. 

“ Well, she ought to know, Eustace. Shall I 
tell her ?” 

It was a welcome offer, for truth to tell, I could 
not ask her to be the wife of another. But my 
mother chose a time when she knew I was in the 
library and could hear all she said. When she 
told her, Olive uttered a cry that went to my 
heart. She had just come down stairs, and did 
not know I was within hearing. My mother set 
forth all the advantages of the match—advan- 
tages which I could not gainsay, but of which 
the enumeration pierced me to the soul. 

A long pause ensued. “Dves Eustace know 
this?” she asked. My mother told her how it 
came about, and said, what was quite true, that 
I did not like to mention itto her, She added 
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what was not quite true, that I thought it a good 
match. 

Olive did not speak again and soon left the 
room, and I went out, returning quite late. I 
found the room deserted. My mother now went 
often to bed before I came, but had always left 
Olive to wait for me, and she had wonderfully 
improved those lovely hours by reading and 
study. The lights were turned down, and no 
sound was to be heard ; but as I came near the 
fire, I caught a glimpse of some one kneeling by 
chair. 

Is that you, Olive ?”’ 

A smothered sob was the only answer. I 
knelt down beside her, and cruelly asked her why 
she was weeping. 

“Has Tom Effingham been here?” I asked, 
with a savage voice. She softly answered that 
he had. 

* Then these tears are his, I suppose ?” 

* They are, indeed.” Cool—was it not? 

I started up in agony of soul, that I would not 
have confessed to my best friend. 

“Olive! Iam going away to-morrow.” 

She tried to speak, but could not. 

“T have had an offer to-day to go to Europe on 
business. I was to decide to-morrow. I have 
decided.” 

This was literally true. 

She rose and tottered to the chair where I sat. 

“ Going away, Eustace ! to leave us alone ?” 

“Certainly. My mother can bear it, and Mr. 
Effingham, for whom you are weeping, can con- 
sole you.” 

“O, Eustace, this is cruel. It is not like you.” 

She had crept close to my arms, and laid her 
head on my shoulder. It melted my savage 
mood—this sisterly tenderness. 

“Never speak that name to me again, Eus- 


tace.” 
What, when you said 


“Never speak it! 
yourself—” 

“T said, or should have said, if you had not 
been so passionate, that I pitied Mr. Effingham, 
because he seemed so miserable.” 

A thrill ran through my heart. Only pitied! 

“Then you do not love him, Olive?” 

no! I tried to love him, because your 
mother said you wished it; but I could not, and 
Itold him so. I wept, because he seemed to 
feel it so deeply.” 

“And what would suit you, my child, if one 
like Mr. Effingham, young, handsome and rich, 
does not?” 

She buried her face in her hands and whisper- 
ed a sentence which I shall not repeat, but which 
I repaid by many kisses. 


I did not go to Europe, and in less than a year 
Olive was my wife. How happy we have lived ! 
My mother lives with us, unburdened by any 
care of housekeeping. My little wife saves her 
all anxiety. I have outlived the romance of 
earlier days, yet I remember that hour of suffer- 
ing as vividly as ever. In my dreams, I some- 
times live it over again, and wake with a deep 
pain at my heart, which I cannot conquer until 
the morning light. 

Sometimes I rally her upon the sweet words 
which she spoke to me that night. She takes 
my jesting with a patience that charms, while it 
amuses me, and only says in reply, “Love, I 
should speak them, if we could live that evening 
over again.” 

And I know she would ; and I know, too, that 
the ten years which are between us weigh not a 
feather in her mind. She has just looked up 
from her work, and said, “Are you writing a lec- 
ture, Eustace?” And I reply, “yes, darling! 
on the best treatment of heart disease.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONFECTIONARY. 


Mr. Sirandin, the vaudevilliste, who has re- 
cently established himself as a confectioner in 
the Rue de la Paix, Paris, has invented the pho- 
tographic bonbon. These are exquisite sweet- 
meats enveloped in gilt paper, on which are the 
portraits of all the actresses of Paris, all the 
operatic singers, writers, generals, in a word, all 
the celebrities of the day. You eat the confec- 
tionary, and paste the envelopes in your albums. 
This is not all: people who give dinners will 
order confectionary of Sirandin, bearing their 
likenesses, and at the dessert every guest will be 
able to possess himself of the portraits of the 
master and mistress of the house, which will 
prolong the gratitude that good feeding produces. 


THE MYSTERY OF MUSIC. 

What a mystery is music—invisiblé, yet mak- 
ing the eye shine ; intangible, yet making all the 
nerves to vibrate; floating between earth and 
heaven ; falling upon this world as if a strain 
from that above, ascending to that as a thank- 
offering from ours. It is "s gift, and it is too 
lofty for anything but his praise ; too near to the 
immaterial to be made the minister of sordid plea- 
sure ; too clearly destined to mount upwards to 
be used for inclining hearts to earth. @, that 
the churches knew how to sing; making music a 
joy, a triumph, a sunshine, a song of larks, as 
well as a midnight song of the nightingales !— 
Arthur’s Italy in Transition. 


» 
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PEASANT LIFE. 


Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 
Unquenched by want, unfanned by strong desire ; 
Untic for raptures, or if raptures cheer 

On some bigh festival of once a yeur, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fi 

Til, buried in debauch, the biias expire. 
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[omrermat.] 
IN THE DISTANCE. 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


The sky, that wraps so lovingly 
Her azure mantle, soft and fair, 
About the rough and sullen rocks, 
Who lift their foreheads stern and bare, 
Turns, when you gain the toilsome height, 
To chilling draughts of common air. 


A rainbow spanned the weeping sky 
Right royally, one summer day ; 

Childlike, I sought the slender pine, 
Within whose tasseled boughs it lay : 

When lo! its arching gorgeousness 
Sprang lightly o'er the far-off bay! 


This morning, when my eager eyes 
Peered through the frosted window-pane, 

Lo! fairy hands had strewn with pearls 
The shrubs and grasses of the plain; 

I grasped the glittering gems, to find 
Them only drops of frozen rain! 


Ah, ever thus these mirage charms 
Obscure the good to-day may bear; 

And men still vainly try to grasp 
What, in the distance, looks so fair: 

Like children catching, at their play, 
Gay baubles, bursting into air! 


THE CAPTIVE: 


— oR, — 
WOMAN'S LOVE AND PERSEVERANCE. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES F. ALCORN. 


Aun, Hubbard, whither bound? And why are 
you rigged in that style? I’m blessed if ye 
don’t look more like a parson than a blue jacket ! 
What's up, any way?” And Captain Mayhew 
button-holed his late mate and held him up for 
an answer. 


“Only going to a party. I supposed you had 
an invitation.” 


“To Milly Weston’s birthday ball? Yes, and 
T’m going too. But aint you early?” 

“ Possibly, but I wish to be there in time. In 
fact, Mrs. Weston subjoined a request to that 
effect to her note of invitation.” 

“Mrs. or Miss, did you say?” And the 
queriest’s features expanded in an arch smile. 

“Mrs., of course,” said our hero, calmly. 

“ Ah, Hubbard, it wont do! I’ve heard of 
you. You’re a lucky dog, if ye only knew it. 
There aint Milly Weston’s equal in this port to- 
day, apart from her market value as an heiress. 
When did you woo and win her, say ¢” 

16 


“Come, Mayhew, you’re ahead of my time. 
I have not won her, nor have I ever wooed her 
yet qt 

“Whew! Tell that to the marines.” 

A fact.” 

“T believe it, just to accommodate.” 

“ Mayhew!” 

* Better tell Emma that tale.” 

“T will, and Mrs. Mayhew will believe me.” 

“ Not she, for she knows better.” 

“What ?” 

“T’ve said it. You didn’t know that Em was 
Milly’s confidant.” 

“ And if she is—” 

“Why she has your secret ; that’s all.” 

“My secret? Explain.” 

“Fudge! You know.” 

“So little that I am fairly puzzled for your 
meaning, Mayhew.” 

“Do you assert that you have never ‘ sparked’ 
Milly Weston.” 

“ Never, on my honor.” 

“ Well that’s cool. How isit that you are the 
happy individual that stands the highest in her 
favor, then ?” 

“Do It” 

“?Tis so said.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ Herself.” 

George Hubbard started. “You jest,” he 
said, eagerly. 

“Not I.” And passing his arm through our 
hero’s, Captain Mayhew moved on slowly, say- 
ing, ‘But is it possible, George, that you are 
ignorant of the fact ?” 

“ As is yonragged newsboy. A Journal here, 
my lad. I may have hoped for her esteem, but 
never dreamed she loved me.” 

** And you never breathed the subject to her ?” 

“Never. I have not seen her for a year, you 
know, and then but for an hour at your house 
the eve before we sailed.” 

“ Then I have told you news ?” 

“And good news. I frankly confess, May- 
hew, I’ve often thought, when she was but a 
child, he would be a happy man who won her 
woman’s heart.” 

Yet never tried ?” 

“Thad nochance. A poor, friendless sailor- 
boy, an apprentice to her father, what hope had, 
or indeed, have I, of winning her ?” 

“The best that man may have, and founded 
on her love.” 

Since he was lost, I have been with you, you * 
know, and thanks to you, am what I am.” 

“Thanks to your own merits, rather. If I 
ever said a good word for you, George, ’twas 
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only because you deserved it. I do not flatter 
you when I say Hinkly & Brown could not have 
given the Annie Laurie to a smarter sailor or a 
more capable man. But I must home to escort 
Em to the party. We'll meet you there, and if 
you are as good at pumping for a secret as you 
were for a free hold, when we sprung that leak 
off Java Head, I shouldn’t wonder if you got 
the whole story.” And parting from the youth, 
he hurried off in an opposite direction, while the 
latter pursued his way, apparently lost in reverie 
for a short time, when he drew his handsome 
form up proudly, murmuring : 

“ Yes, I'll declare my love to-night, and learn 
my fate from her own lips. I barely hoped that 
she might remember the outcast sailor-boy who 
had joined her in her childish romps in the old 
Manhattan. By Jove—loves me—lucky dog, 
indeed.” And increasing his speed, he hurried 
on to the mansion which was to be the scene of 
festivity that night for the first time in seven 


years. 

“You are welcome, Captain Hubbard,” said 
the buxom Widow Weston, as she received her 
guest in the hall of her mansion, and leading 
him to the parlor, added, “ Accept my sincere 
congratulation upon your recent promotion, and 
permit me to add my thanks for your early 
arrival.” 

“Captain Weston’s wife may command me 
at any and all times without incurring obliga- 
tion. Believe me, I am only too happy to 
respond to your request.” 

“Thank you. But here comes Milly, to—” 

“Congratulate him, of course.” And the 
lovely intruder advanced from the door with ex- 
tended hand, adding, as she clasped it, “ Ay, and 
scold him too for so long withholding the visit 
he promised me, when we last met at Captain 
Mayhew’s.” 

“Did I promise ?” 

“There, forgotten it, I declare! Of course 
you did, and now afford me very convincing evi- 
dence of the esteem in which you hold your 
former playmate.” 

“Your pardon, Miss Weston. Business may 
have crowded the promise you mention from my 
brain, and that it did a faint remembrance of the 
fact convinces me; but, nothing on earth will 
drive from my heart its treasured memory of your 
kindness to the poor and friendless sailor-boy of 
the old Manhattan.” 

Milly’s eyes sank beneath the fervent glance 
which accompanied his words, and she hastened 
to respond: 

“Not kindness, I was not kind—a perfect 
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indulgent. I have not forgotten who fashioned 
ships and rigged them for my gratification, and 
underwent so many severe scoldings from the 
gruff old mate for wasted time and neglected 
tasks.” 

“O, that was nothing. He did not mean it.” 

“Come!” And taking his arm, she led him 
to the mantel, on which, enclosed in a glass vase, 
and richly ornamented in an emerald representa- 
tion of the sea, stood a rude model of a full- 
rigged ship. “Do you remember that?” she 
asked, with a beaming smile. 

“ Our little Manhattan!” he exclaimed, with a 
start of recognition. “And you preserved 
this?” 

“ Because it was made for me, and at such 
cost to you. Think you I have forgotten that—” 

“ Flogging. Ha,’ ha! Nor have I. Poor 
Mr. Rynders, I trust I may live to become as 
good a seaman as was he. I know now that a 
kind heart beat in his breast with all his 
sternness.” 

“So my poor husband was wont to say,” re- 
marked the widow, adding, “‘ Come, Milly, you 
must relinquish Captain Hubbard to me now, 
and when our guests arrive you may monopolize 
him to your heart’s content.” 

“If the guests will only let me, mama, you 
should say,” and with a merry laugh she 
disappeared. 

The mansion was thronged with guests, and 
the lovely queen of the fete found herself the 
centre of a circle which held her a close pris- 
oner until her patience was well nigh exhausted. 
She had seen Captain Hubbard and her bosom 
friend, Mrs. Mayhew, several times during the 
evening, and each time apparently in close con- 
versation, and she was eager to join them. She 
had an intuitive perception of their engrossing 
theme, and felt ill at ease, half vexed that she 
had risked betrayal by confiding her treasured 
secret to a friend. 

But despite her earnest desire it was late ere she 
could join them, when meeting a beaming glance 
from the gallant tar which sent the life tide faster 
through her veins, she turned a reproachfal, 
questioning regard upon his companion, to 
which she responded by an arch but silent 
negative. 

“I vow I'll tell Captain Mayhew when I find 
him,” she said. “I’ve been watching you all 
the evening. Pretty conduct for a young man 
and married lady! What could you find to talk 
about so long and earnestly ?” 

“Auld lang syne, of course, Milly. You 
know Captain Hubbard and I are old mess- 

” 


tease, rather, while ’twas you who was kind and 


mates. 
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“So much the more dangerous to Captain 
Mayhew’s interests,” rejoined the maiden, with 
a merry laugh. “I vow I must find him and put 
him on his guard against this new-fledged 
captain.” 

“Nay, lest you might execute that threat I’ll 
be beforehand with you. Keep her a close 
prisoner, Hubbard, until I make my peace. Ha, 
ha, ma belle Amelia, fore-warned, fore-armed.”’ 
And gayly shaking her finger, Mrs. Mayhew 
tripped lightly away, leaving our heroine engaged 
in a playful struggle with her captor, from whose 
gentle grasp she broke suddenly, and with a 
whispered “come,” darted from the thronged 
drawing-rooms. 

“ You can tell me now the theme that so en- 
grossed you and my friend,” she said, as she 
submitted to re-capture on the threshold of the 
conservatory door. vate was she telling 
you 

“Of your earnest and cshaiag love for your 
father, Miss Weston, and the hope you cherish 
of his prolonged existence.” 

The maiden breathed freer. 
all?” 

“No; but if you please we will speak of that 
first. On what is this hope founded ?” 

“Heaven knows, Captain Hubbard. But I 
have ever felt that we should have him back 
some day.” 

“You amaze me. I never dreamed of such 
an event as possible. That the Manhattan 
foundered is a fact so well established that I con- 
ceived it impossible for a doubt to exist in the 
minds of any.” 

“Nor do I doubt that fact; but that my 
father perished with her.” 

“I cannot conceive how he could be saved. 
When last seen she was in a sinking condition, 
and could not outlive the gale, which prevented 
the Mountain Eagle from rendering the necessary 
assistance that night.” 

“And which was rendered unavailing in the 
morning by the Manhattan’s disappearance. No, 
I never doubted that she went down that night.” 

“But seven years have elapsed, and if your 
father, or any of his crew had escaped, they 
would have returned, or we gained some tidings 
of them.” 

“We might not instance the case of Alexander 
Selkirk, and a dozen others, whose existence 
was uhknown for a longer period.” 

“ But when seen by the Mountain Eagle the 
Manhattan was nearly a_thousand miles from 
the nearest land.” 

“ I know it, and that her boats were reported 
stove or unserviceable ; yet I hope, nay, I am 
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almost certain that my father is alive. You 
cannot convince me of the contrary.” 

“ Far be from me all desire to do so. The 
great Ruler of the universe is omniscient, and I 
most sincerely pray, though hopeless myself, 
that your fondest hope may be realized.” 

“Thank you. But for that hope I had been 
most miserable. To deprive me of it would be 
to take my life. No, no, I could not believe that 
my dear, dear, kind, indulgent father sleeps be- 
neath the waves.” 

“ And you have imparted this hope to your 
mother, I find.” 

“Yes, and I 
hopeless.” 

“ So she has told me. If di, I could wish 
the task were mine to find and restore him to 
your love.” 

“ Would you seek him, George ?” 

Our hero started at the question, and the 
musical intonation of her voice, as she breathed 
his name. 

“ Yes, over the whole surface of the globe if I 
could conceive the slightest possibility of success, 


or his prolonged existence.” 
hopeless as you are, 


“ But uncheered by either, 
I mean ?” 

For near a minute the youth paused, thrilling 
his companion’s soul with a fond and question- 
ing regard which met a response as fond and 
voluminous in meaning. 

“For your sake, Amelia, yes.” 

“TI knew it,” she exclaimed, joyfully. 
have even felt that I could trust you with the 
task, which would have been my own-but for my 
sex.” 

“You may, indeed, Amelia. But what do 
you propose 

“Has not my mother mentioned—” 

“ Her desire that I should touch at certain 
islands in the South Pacific, if chance, or future 
engagements should lead me thence, from my 
present destination.” 

“Poor mama is but half hopeful, or she 
would have secured herself what she has left to 
chance. I have a more comprehensive scheme 
in view, as yet a secret to all.” 

“Will you confide it to me ?” 

“Yes, I must, requiring your aid in its execu- 
tion. You know I am of age to-night, and to- 
morrow come in possession of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars (our herb started), the sum, with 
interest, left me by my father’s will. One third 
of that I intend shall be devoted to instant search 
for him, and if unsuccessful, I will sacrifice all 
to the same object, and deem his fond embrace 
but cheaply purchased.” 
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“Noble girl! Did ever more loving child 
exist, or nobler woman? Amelia, why has 
Heaven made you so far above the standard of 
mortality 

“Hush, I detest a flatterer, and would be 
grieved to find you one.” 

“T do not flatter. By heaven I adore you !” 


And carried away by mingled love and admira- 
tion, the impassioned youth poured into her | 
willing ear the tale she longed to hear, and to | 
which she listeued with a throbbing heart, over- 
flowing with the fullness of its first great | 
happiness. 

Nor did she withhold the response he craved. 
It fell on his ear in a gentle murmur, assuring | 
him of the trath of his friend’s assertion. He | 
had been her ideal in childhood, the husband of 
her girlhood’s dream, and was now, in the morn- 
ing of her glorious womanhood, the chosen of 
her heart. 

“ You will be my almoner, or agent, in the 
outlay of these funds, George,” she said, return- 
ing to the subject at length. ‘ You must obtain 


a rescindment of your vessel’s charter to South 
America, and freight her in your own name for 
the South Pacific, on a trading voyage. In that 
manner only can we hope to succeed. I wish I 
could go with you.” : 

“And you can, as my wife, my angel,” ex- 


claimed the enraptured lover. 

“Stay, George, I fear I am about to damp 
your enthusiasm, but justice to ourselves de- 
mands it, I hawe confessed that—that I love 
you-—there! But I must also add, that I have 
sworn never to wed unless my father is present 
to Bless my vows.” 

“Amelia !” 

“T have said it. You doubt, George. But I 
am assured he will be present at our union. Re- 
store him, and he will not withhold your bride.” 

“ By*Heaven you render me hopeful, darling ! 
Your will shall be obeyed. I will scour every 
ocean on the globe, and every known island in 
them, or restore him to your arms.” 

She thanked him with a kiss which amply re- 
paid him for his solemn vow, and then, leaning 
on his arm, returned to the crowded rvoms to 
~ lead the merry dance. 

“To remain a year, Milly? What a strange 
whim, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Emma May- 
hew one morning, a month after the party, in 
response to an intimation which had just fallen 
from the lips of her friend. “ What shall I do 

\ without you 
“Recall the past, and weave bright pictures 


of the future.” 
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“But you will die of ennui at those horrid 
Green Mountains.” 

“No, ma’am, I shall find ample employment 
and amusement in the study and acquirement of 
the noble art of housewifery.” 

“ And your mother goes to Europe alone ?” 

“?Tis so decided. I begged so hard to be left 
behind that she consented.” 

“You're a strange girl, Mill.” 

“So say all; yet all act strangely sometimes.” 

“ But George—” 

“ Approves. O, I’m bound to be a model 
wife, although I am an heiress.” 

“ You would be if you never saw the Green 
Mountains. But when do you set out ?” 

“ Three days hence.” 

“ Why not wait till the Annie sails, and you 
have bidden George godspeed on his mission ?” 

“ You know its success will be the object of 
my unceasing prayeg, and that will answer quite 
as well, mon ami!” 

“I wish I could accompany you, Milly. I 
would, but Mayhew says I must be his compagnon 
d'vyage to New Orleans this trip.”’, 

“ AndI don’t want you, Em.” 

“ Why, Mill ?” 

“T mean it. I want no city friends to wit- 
ness my first efforts at the milk-maid’s task.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! You learn to 
milk, churn, and make butter? O, that’s too 
rich! Ha, ha, ha!” And the amused matron 
laughed until her sides ached, at the idea of her 
friend’s transition from the drawing-room to the 
barnyard. 

“Well, Em, since you’re inclined to be so 
merry at my expense, I shall leave you to be- 
come sober, 80 au revoir till that change takes 
place, or we meet to say adieu.” 

“ Stay, Milly!’ But our heroine had crossed 
the threshold, and smilingly refused to return, 
urging the ladies’ usual plea, “She had to do 
some shopping.” 

“Captain Hubbard aboard?” demanded 
Captain Mayhew, as he gained the rail of the 
Annie Laurie, which, fully freighted, equipped 
and manned, was hanging by single fasts to the 
end of India wharf, ready to drop into the 
stream, or proceed on her voyage, as might be 
deemed expedient by her commander, who, on 
hearing his friend’s voice, passed out of the 
cabin and advanced with both hands extended. 

“ Welcome back, Mayhew! You're just in 
time to see me off. I was afraid you would be 
too late.” 

“ And so was I. Confound those country 
owners, I thought I never should bring them to 
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terms. Missed the Bath boat as it was, and al- 
most missed the train to Portland, which I 
reached just in time to save my bacon, and gain 
the hurricane deck of the Forest City as her last 
fast was let go. When do you sail?” 

“ Within an hour, I hope.” 

“Then I would have missed you if obliged to 
lay over in Portland last night. 

“Yes, sir, and if I had obtained a letter I ex- 
pected by last night’s mail, you might have 
strained your eyes searching for me now.” 

“When did you clear ?” 

before last.” 

* You’ve had quick despatch, Hubbard, and 
you’ve an excellent craft under you. I hope you 
may make a good thing of it; but I’m sorry 
you’re going on such a tom-fool’s errand.” 

“T can’t endorse that, Mayhew.” 

“Didn’t expect you would. One can’t look 
for a diversity of opinion in a brace of lovers, 
youknow. But I say, George, what woman’s 
whim sent Milly to the Green Mountains ?” 

“ Can’t say; you are as well informed as I on 
that subject.” 

“ And Em is as ignorant. Tell ye what, I be- 
lieve happiness has deprived the girl of her senses.” 

“Happiness seldom dethrones reason, or I 
might have been a candidate for a straight 
jacket, mine came to me so unexpected,” re- 
joined our hero, smiling, and leading the way to 
the cabin. He paused at the pantry door to 
say, “A bottle of port and grapes, Polly.” 

“ What, you carry a stewardess, Hubbard ?” 
demanded his friend, as they entered the cabin. 

“ Yes, sir, another of Milly’s whims. Would 
you believe it ?” 

“ She’s resolved you shan’t accuse her of lack 
of confidence in you, eh ?”’ 

“It would seem so, if Polly was young and 
handsome ; but the fact is, she’s an old and indi- 
gent friend of the family’s; deeply attached to 
poor Captain Weston, and as enthusiastic on the 
subject of his restoration to us as is Milly her- 
self. She begged to go, and as Milly seconded 
her prayers, I could not réfuse, so gave her the 
berth, with a male assistant. But here she is 
with our wine. Fill for yourself, Polly; you 
will not refuse my toast, I know. Come, just a 
little!” And placing Mayhew’s glass before 
him, as she complied, he raised his own, and 
murmuring, said, “Fair winds and flowing seas 
to the Annie Laurie, and may success crown her 
mission !”” 

“Amen!” ejaculated the ancient stewardess. 
“Tt will, itmust !” And replacing her empty 
glass, shévyentured to ask, “Have you heard 
froiii Migs Milly, yet, captain ?” 
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“A youngster on deck to see you, Captain 
Hubbard,” said the mate, appearing at the thresh- 
old at the instant. 

“ Ah, send him this way.” And replacing his 
glass, he prepared to receive the stranger. 

“You are Captain Hubbard, sir?” said the 
slight, handsome, and apparently wide-awake 
specimen of the rural New Englander, whom 
the mate ushered in, heedless of the start and 
smothered exclamation with which both gentle- 
men greeted his entrance. 

“That’s my name; but who are you?’ de- 
manded our hero, brusquely. 

“This will explain it, if you please, sir,” said 
the youth, with a quiet smile, as he tendered a 
sealed letter. 

“From Miss Weston? Ah, hercousin! Ex- 
cuse me, sir.” And our hero transferred his 
gaze from the open letter to the youth, who was 
exchanging a friendly clasp with the old stew- 
ardess, adding, “But you resemble her so 
nearly that I was half assured she stood before 
me.” 

“Thank you, sir—you flatter me—if I was 
only half as handsome as Cousin Milly, I might 

ghope to win a wife, one day; but the gals up our 
way wont look at me in the light of a bean. 
They say I’m too little.” And the speaker, 
heedless of the langh which greeted his response, 
assumed a seat, and entered into a whispered 
conversation with the old stewardess, while our 
hero read in a low, yet audible tone: 


“ Rutland, Vt., August 15, 185-. 

“Dear Georoe :—You will receive this by 
Cousin Edward, on whose account it has been 
delayed one day. He earnestly desires to join 
you in the search for my father, for whom he 
was named, and to whom he was deeply attached. 
Make him supercargo, or clerk, or anything; 
but take him, to gratify his earnest wish, and 
oblige me. His presence with you will obviate 
a necessity for that miniature you teased me for, 
and I denied, as he is said to resemble me very 
much! You will find him an agreeable com- 
panion, I think, his peculiar forte being an ability 
to render himself such to those he esteems. But 
you must judge for yourself, while I will only 
add my belief that his earnest love tor my dear, 
dear father cannot fail to render him an invalu- 
able assistant in the performance of your onerous 
task, the speedy and safe fulfilment of which is 
only necessary to render truly happy, and your 
own, Amevia Weston.” 


“ For whose sake you are thrice welcome on 
board the Annie.” And grasping the stranger’s 
hand Captain Hubbard added, “We shall be 
excellent friends, I know. But excuse my neg- 
lect, and permit me to make you acquainted with 
Captain Mayhew, my sincere friend.” 


“ And Cousin ‘8. Believe me, sir, your 
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name at least is no stranger.” And the youth 
exchanged a cordial clasp with Mayhew, while 
our hero continued : 

‘‘ My preparations are now complete. How 
soon can you be ready?” 

“ As soon as my luggage can be shipped.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

On the wharf, sir.” 

“Good! Just point it out to the mate and he 
will have it aboard in a jiffy.” And as the youth 
disappeared in obedience to the suggestion, our 
hero added, “ There, Mayhew, who wouldn’t 
strive for such agirl? Ere she left, I deemed my 
personal comfort well secured, while te amuse 
she gave me these.” And he opened an exten- 
sive locker crammed with books. “ More, I 
deemed impossible, unless she added herself to 
the list of stores. And now she has sent me 
just the next best thing, a companion and friend 
in whom I can confide.” 

“That you can, captain,” interposed the stew- 
ardess, bluntly. “I’ve known little Eddy ever 
since his mother nursed him. Excuse me, sir; 
but I’m so glad he’s going I hardly know what 
I’m doing.” And she hurried from the cabin, 
followed by her auditor, Mayhew, saying in an 
undertone, ‘‘ She sent him to watch you, Hub- 
bard, that’s the dodge, depend on’t. - I'll wager 
my head against a new cover for’t, that you 
can’t look at, much less speak to a female till 
you return, and the act remain a secret to Milly 
Weston.” 

“ Done—you can have your head ready a year 
hence.” 

“ Perhaps; better write me an order for the 
hat before you go, though, you’ll be convinced 
I’ve won it when we meet.” 

“WillI? Let fall your canvass fore and aft, 
Mr. Thorn! Stand by fore and main-topsail 
sheets! On the wharf, there, let go our bow- 
fast, please.” And twenty minutes later he was 
waving his late commander a last adieu from the 
Annie’s taffrail, her head being seaward, and 
her dreary voyage begun. 


Far away in the South Pacific, twenty degrees 
south of the equator, lies the Hervy group of 
islands, to one of which, Aitutake, we beg leave 
to transport our readers. A perfect Eden in all 
that renders life a blessing, it is peopled by a 
race, who from time immemorial, have cursed it 
by their sayage cruelty to those whom chance or 
shipwreck have left upon its shores. 

And now, twelye months after the Annie 
Laurie’s departure from Boston, we find upon it 
the remnant of a whaler’s-crew, who had been 
cast away on its northern over seven 


years previous. Thatremnant was buttwo. Of 
twenty saved from the wreck of the Fairhaven, 
they alone survived, dragging out a miserable 
existence in the faint hope of escape. Faint, we 
wrote! It had been strong, but its ashes alone 
remained, when they were ordered to the inte- 
rior, and to avoid the beach on pain of death, a 
few days previous, where, confined and guarded 
in a rude hut, one of them sank, sick, and weary 
of life, on a rude mat, praying for death, while 
his companion sought an explanation of this 
sudden removal from the coast. 

They had been close prisoners two days, when 
the youngest managed to elude his guards, and 
remaining absent a few hours, returned to find 
his companion stretched on his mat at the door 
of the prison hut, and gazing sadly at the length- 
ening shadows. But they must speak for 
themselves. 

“Ah, Joshua, why did you desert me? I 
have missed you sadly all day long,” said the 
poor invalid, as the wanderer bent over him. 

“ Hist, I’ve been to the coast to learn the cause 
of our removal to this oven.” 

“ Well.” 

“TI succeeded. What if I told you a vessel, 
bearing at her peak the stars and stripes of our 
own loved land was at anchor in the offing ?” 

The invalid started, half rose, and then sink- 
ing back heavily, sighed : 

“ Ah, you should not have told me, Joshua.” 

“Why not?” 

“T shall only die the harder.” 

“Die! Tut, tut, don’t talk of dying now, at 
the dawn of brighter prospects. We have not 
been spared so long, and so miraculously pre- 
served, to leave our unburied bones among these 
savage scoundrels. Remember the terrific gale 
in which our gallant ship went down, our dreary 
voyage in a leaky boat, and unexpected rescue 
from starvation to find a prison here. Mark me, 
’tis all His work, who ordereth all things well, 
and I am certain now that we are on the eve of 
rescue,” 

“But I am dying, ahat boots rescue to me 
now? I would not livetoreach home. Home! 
have lahome? To reach my native land, and 
find no loved ones there to greet me, would be 
worse than deatb.” 

“ You are desponding, captain, nor do I won- 
der, in view of all our suffering and many 
failures. But we have a chance now. This 
vessel is a trader, and will remain some time, 
while those which incited former hopes were 
only passing whalers. Hope for this night and 
to-morrow only, tis all Iask, and if I do not 


outwit these wily devils and make Our presence | 
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known to these strangers ‘twill be because they 
have slain me in the attempt.” 

“No, no, ris: nothing for me, Joshua. Yet 

you should for yourself, for you are young and 
strong, and may live many years to enjoy liberty, 
while Iam but a shattered wreck. This vessel 
comes too late. Last year, last month, or last 
week, even, I would have hailed her presence as 
you do now; but I have thought much, imag- 
ined mach regarding those I left at home—my 
wife and child. They must be dead, and, : nd 
Joshua, my heart is broken.” And tears, which 
had been strangers to the captive’s eyes for years, 
filled them brimful, and flowed over his wasted 
cheek. 
His companion forbore response ; but seating 
himself, raised the weeper’s head gently to his 
knee, and seizing a huge palmleaf lying near, 
proceeded to create a cooling current of air, which 
seemed to soothe and gratify the invalid. 


“ Well, Ned, what’s the news * Have you dis- 
covered any trace of captives to-day, among those 
copper-colored heathens?’ demanded our old 
friend, Captain Hubbard, as he entered the trad- 
ing tent, pitched by his orders on the coral beach 
of Atitutake, at sundown of the day succeeding 


the dialogue above recorded. 

“Not the slightest,” said the supercargo, 
sadly. 

“ Well, we must be moving, then. Ah, me, 
I wonder where our search will end? Just a 
year to-night since we set out, two hundred 
islands visited, and as many more heard from, 
without a shadow of success, or a single gleam 
to keep alive the hope we had at sailing. 

“T know it, George, but don’t despair. Re- 
member your pledge to Milly. She depends on 
you for more than its falfilment.” 

“Poor girl, she depends on a broken reed, I 
fear 

A shade of sadness settled on the supercargo’s 
brow, as he ejaculated : 

“No, no, she could not repose on a stronger 
staff. ‘Hope on, hope ever,’ is my motto, as I 
have told you scores of times. Why not adopt 
it, George ” 

“I wish I could; but ‘tis so hard to hope 
against conviction.” 

“T know it; but you divest your mind of this 
conviction, resting your opinion on the issue of 
our search. When we have touched at a thou- 
sand islands unsuccessfully, ’twill be time enough 
to despond.” 

“ Ah, Ned, your gentle cousin has imbued you 
thoroughly with her faith. But come, supper 
waits on board, and we have all this trumpery to 
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embark. Here, lads, bear a hand and ship this 
stuff! D'ye hear? What do you find among 
those rocks to gaze at?” 

“Nothing, sir,” said one of the listening sea- 
men, “only Tom Hazewell will have it he seed 
a white man’s head a bobbing up an’ down 
among them, and we was trying to get a sight.” 

“Where is Tom ?” demanded the supercargo, 
bounding from the tent. 

“ Here, sir,” was the prompt response of the 
party named. 

“ Are you certain of what you say %” 

“T be, sir.” 

“ Did any one else see it ?”’ 

A general “no” was the prompt response, 
when our young friend, whose keen gaze was 
riveted on the spot indicated, started, exclaiming : 

“There, you did not use your eyes to advan- 
tage, then! Isaw it. Look well to your weap- 
ons and follow!” And he was bounding away 
with the speed of a deer, when Captain Hubbard 
sprang after, and seizing him, exclaimed : 

“My soul, Weston, are you mad? See those 
devils !” And he indicated the crowd of sav- 
ages who had been lingering about the tent, and 
were now hastily assuming a belligerent attitude. 

“ Let me go.” 

“To fall, pierced by a hundred arrows * 
Never !” 

“ But I saw a white man.” 

“AsIdo now. See, he waves his hand! 
Have patience, Ned. Ha, look to your arms, 
men ; if they send an arrow among those rocks, 
shoot them down like dogs.” And the order 
was necessary. The eyes of the demons had 
proved as apt as his, and threescore arrows 
were drawn to the head, awaiting the re-appear- 
ance of the captive, for it was he. 

“QO, God, what shall we do?’ demanded the 
excited supercargo. “It may be my—uncle.” 

“Doubtful ; but we must parley with them.” 
And casting aside his weapons, Captain Hub- 
bard advanced towards the group, making signs 
of peace. 

His advance attracted their attention from the 
rocks, distant nearly a hundred yards, when a 
figure emerged from the pile, and gliding over 
the ground with the speed of a deer, made for 
the tent, which he gained at the moment that his 
flight was perceived by the heathens, who did 
not hesitate, but sent a shower of arrows after 
him. 

“Fire!” roared Captain Hubbard. “Give 
the demons a volley for that!” And he was 
obeyed, while the csptive, pierced by three ar- 
rows, bounded into the midst of the little band 


of seamen, exclaiming : 
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“ Hold, tor Heaven’s sake! To the village, 
and rescue Captain Weston be—” 

“Who ?” shouted both captain and supercargo 
simultaneously. 

“Captain Weston. If from Boston you may 
know him. We foundered at sea, were picked 
up by a whaler, and cast away here, over seven 
years ago. ButI have no time for more. He 
is sick, helpless, dying, and they may finish him 
before we get there.” 

“ Quick, men, cut those rascals off from re- 
treat!” shouted Captain Hubbard, while the 
supercargo, who had clung wildly to the cap- 
tive’s arm during his brief recital, exclaimed, 
dragging him from the spot : 

“ Lead on, lead on! I’m with you, and the 
rest can follow !” 

At that instant the savages poured in another 


flight of arrows, which wounded every individ- 


ual of the little band, who returned it with a 
dozen bullets, when a cheer rose seaward, an- 
nouncing the passage of a re-inforcement. 

Answering the cheer, they rushed upon the 
savage foe, when a fearful encounter ensued, and 
at fearful odds, but was speedily terminated by 
the arrival of the mate of the Annie with the 
remainder of her crew, when the islanders sought 
safety in flight, our hero and his little band 
bounding after them in close pursuit 

In the meantime the supercargo and his guide 
had gained some distance in advance of the fly- 
ing foe. The former’s feet seemed winged, so 
fast he sped, prevented from outstripping his 
companion by his ignorance of the route, while 
the latter avoided the direct path, and thus led 
him by without meeting the numerous squads of 
warriors, who were hurrying towards the beach. 
The hut was gained at length, and found deserted 
by its guard, when bounding in the captive 
shouted, “ Captain !” 

“Ah, Joshua, I’m glad—” But the fervent 
pressure of a pair of lips sealed his mouth, while 
a pair of arms wound tightly round his frail 
form, and the words, “ Great God, I thank thee!” 
startled him into renewed animation. ‘“ What, 
Joshua, who is this ?” 

“Can’t tell ye; no time to answer questions. 
We are saved—we are rescued! Come!” 

“Ah, you have succeeded? Hurrah! But 
no, don’t wait for me, Rynders—fly |” 

“ Not without you,” 

“What folly! Have I not told you my days 
were numbered ?” 

“ My God, captain, will you refuse release ?” 

“No, no, he will not, cannot, must not! 
Come!” And the supercargo essayed to raise 
him from his mat, but in vain. 


“No, no, messmate, let me die here. If I 
lived to reach America, ’twould be only to suffer 
ten thousand deaths. You must go alone, 
Rynders. You left no wife and child, and in 
meeting none will not be disappointed. If my 
Milly was—” 

“ Here, dearest father, ’tis your Milly who im- 
plores you, whose arms encircle you !” 

“My Milly! What do you mean?” And 
the being so helpless but a moment previous, 
stood erect and strong, as when he had bidden 
home adieu; but as that strength came it passed, 
and sinking on his palmleaf mat, he murmured, 
“ How very cruel !” 

At that instant Captain Hubbard was heard 
shouting the supercargo’s name outside, when 
Rynders responded, and a minute later the gal- 
lant fellow paused in the entrance, demanding : 

“Where, O, where is my prize, my old 
captain ?” 

“Here, Hubbard, I have him in my arms,” 
said our heroine. 

“Well done, Weston, you have forestalled 
me.” And our hero clasped the old man to his 
heart, raising him lightly from the mat. 

“Joshua, what does this mean? Am I 
dreaming?” And the speaker sought in vain to 
penetrate the gloom. 

“Not a bit of it, captain. We have sailed 
over eighteen thousand miles in search of you, 
sent by your angelic Milly, to find and take you 
home.” 

“Sent by Milly? She was beside me but 
now, she said. Ah, Rynders, her spirit has 
called me, and I must go. Good-by, messmate, 
this must be death.” 

“Death! O, can you not believe me, father?” 

“ Father!” echoed our hero, amazed in turn. 
“In Heaven’s name, have you been with me all 
this time ?” 

But we have reached the climax, reader. 
Suffice it, that the fact required but little explan- 
ation, and that little was vouchsafed, when the 
cabin of the Annie Laurie had been gained. 
We wot it contained a grateful party that night, 
and when the morning dawned upon the gal- 
lant barque, many leagues from her late anchor- 
age, Captain Weston sought and gained her deck 
without assistance, to obtain a last glimpse of the 
scene of his captivity, and breathe a petition to 
Heaven for blessings on the child who had 
brought him renewed life and liberty. 

Three months later the Annie Laurie anchored 
in Boston harbor, when Mrs. Weston, just ar- 
rived from Europe, and expecting her daughter 
from Vermont hourly, was electrified on receiv- 
ing her from a foreign clime, with the husband 
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80 long lost. Nor was her incredulity strange in 
view of the fact that her travelling desk contained 
some twenty letters from Vermont, purporting 
to be from her child, who in disclaiming them, 
promised to produce the author, which she did a 
few days later, in the person of old Polly’s—the 
stewardess—daughter. 

“She couldn’t cheat mé, though, so you may 
order that hat, Hubbard!” was Mayhew’s re- 
sponse to his friend’s recital of the scene in the 
hut. 

Need we add he received it to “ sport” for the 
first time at the latter’s wedding, which was not 
long delayed, and proved the issue of our hero’s 
sea-faring career ? 

His bride would not consent that his home 
should be on the ocean longer, It had robbed 
her of a father’s care for years, she said, and she 
would not risk her husband on its treacherous 
bosom. 

Captain Weston, now fully restored to health, 
endorsed her views. He would become a lands- 
man himself, he said, and he readily effected the 
conversion of his ex-mate and fellow-captive, as- 
serting that his old home had room for all, and 
all inhabit it to this day, rendering meet homage 
to its presiding genius, who is at once the most 
affectionate and dutiful of children, most exem- 
plary of wives, and best of mothers, as well as 
the author of their united happiness, and we 
pray that she may live in full enjoyment of the 
meet reward of her unexampled faith and 
perseverance, 


WHAT GIRLS SHOULD LEARN. 


After the death of his wife, Sir Charles Na- 
removed to Caen, in Normandy, and did his 
to perform the part of a mother to his girls. 

His aim was to make them religious, as the fuund- 
ation of all excellence; to teach them accounts, 
that they might learn the value of money; work, 


that they might not waste their time if they were 
rich, nor be helpless if they were poor; cooking, 
that they might guard against the waste of ser- 
vants, and be able to do for themselves in the 
event of a revolution.—Sir William Napier. 


HOSPITALITY. 

It is an excellent circumstance that hospitalit 

best where it is most needed. In the thic 
of men it dwindles and disappears, like fruits in 
the thick of a wood; but where men are planted 
sparsely, it blossoms and matures, like apples on 
a standard or an espalier. It flourishes where the 

inn and lodging-house cannot exist.—H. Miller. 


WHERE I8 GOD? 
In the sun, the moon, the : 
On the mountain, wild and ; 
In the grove, the . the 
In the little birds that sing 
God is seen in everything. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


A distinguished physician, who died some 
years since, in Paris, declared: “‘I believe that 
during the twenty-six years I have practised my 
cheno in this city, twenty thousand children 

ave been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to 
the absurd custom of exposing their arms naked.” 
I have often thought if a mother were anxious to 
show the soft white skin ofher baby, and would 
cut out a round hole in the little thing’s dress, 
just over the heart, and then carry it about for 
observation by the company, it would do very 
little harm. But to expose the baby’s arms, 
members, so far removed from the heart and with 
such feeble circulation at best, is a most perni- 
cious practice. 

Put the bulb of a thermometer in a baby’s 
mouth; the mercury rises to 99 degrees. Now 
carry the same bulb to its little hand; if the arms 
be bare, and the evening cool, the mercury will 
sink forty . Of course all the blood 
which flows through these arms and hands must 
fall from 20 to 40 degrees below the temperature 
ofthe heart. Need I say that when these cold 
currents of blood flow back into the chest, the 
child’s general vitality must be more or less com- 
promised? And need I add that we ought not 
to be surprised at its frequently recurring affec- 
tions of the lungs, throat and stomach? I have 
seen more than one child with habitual cough 
and hoarseness, or choking with mucus, entire 
and permanently relieved by simply keeping its 
arms and hands warm. Every observing and 
progressive physician has daily opportunities to 
witness the same simple cure.—Dr. Lewis. 


+ > 


ONLY A COBBLER. 


William Carey had been brought up in the 
Charch of England ; but various causes induced 
him to become a Baptist, and he was baptized in 
1783, at the age of twenty-two, in the river Nan, 
by Dr. Ryland, who afterwards assisted him in 
the formation of missions. He devoted himself 
entirely to Scripture ; and to understand it bet- 
ter, studied, as best he could, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Yet he was still a journeyman shoe- 
maker, who would have mended your boots, had 
you lived in those days, for a shilling or so, and 
would have been glad of the job. When his 
master died he married his sister. and took up 
the business. This step was unfortunate ; for 
the said sister cared as little for the things which 
interested Carey as any of the Hindoos he after- 
wards sought to convert; and proved, in time, 
no slight obstacle in his way. His trade, too, 
diminished ; and while in the capacity of a a 
tist minister, he was preaching on Sundays to h 
congregation, he had to travel many a long mile 
in spite of ill health, on the week-days, to sell his 
boots and shoes, that he might buy bread. Yet 
he was patient and true, and not ashamed of his 
poverty, Thirty later he was dining amid 
generals and officials at the table of the governor- 
general of India, where he overheard some one 
ask whether Mr. Carey had once been a shoe- 
maker. ‘No, sir,” cried Carey, “only a cob- 
bler.” There is many a man who rises from a 
humble to a grand position in life, and is glad to 
forget what he once was; Carey had too much 
sense for that.—Zhe Art of Doing our Best, 
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BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Ninw years ago I was teacher in Pynville 
Seminarye The name, it is almost needless to 
say, is fictitious, and I shall not describe the lo- 
cality, for if 1 did, there are those living, pupils 
and teachers of the seminary, who, in spiteof the 
name, might recognize the place. The seminary 
was large and commodious, and I spent three 
very happy though busy years there. There was 
the usual mixture of good and bad; stupid and 
bright girls among the pupils. I made few 
friends ; the teachers with whom I associated, 
though pleasant, were not to my taste, save one, 
a@ Russian lady, a few years my senior—the 
teacher of music, French and drawing. With 
her I formed a fast, enduring friendship, which 
lasted till her death, which was over a year ago. 
Catharine Poltava was the most beautiful woman 
Ihave ever met. Not only was every feature 
faultless, but the expression of her beautiful face 
was perfectly saint-like. She was so very beau- 
tiful that people turned to look at her as she 
passed them in the streets. Far from being vain 
of her beauty, she seemed to fairly shrink with 
horror at every mark of admiration she received. 
Often she has said to me— 

“OQ, Anna, I would fairly bless the disease 
which would rob me of every particle of my 
beauty, which has been my bane from early 
childhood.” 

One day I asked her, what I had often longed 
to do, but had been withheld by a certain some- 
thing in her manner. This day I said : 

“You have often said that to me, Catharine, 
but I have never quite liked to ask the reason of 
such a strange remark—but now I do.” 

Her beautiful eyes filled with tears as she 
replied : 

“ Anna Carter, you are the first and only per- 
son I have loved since I came to this country, 
four years ago. If I should tell you why I al- 
most curse my beauty, you would, I fear, cease 
to be my friend.” 

“All nonsense, Catharine. You ought to 
know me well enough by this time to have no 
such fears. Nearly three years we have been 
together, and you have, I think, seen nothing in 
me to make you think so meanly of me.” 

Catharine smiled sadly as she said : 

“Don’t get into a passion of indignation, 
Anna, my child. I love you dearly, and cannot 
bear to run the risk of losing your respect and 
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In three weeks, vacation begins. When the term 
is finished I will tell you my reasons for my 
strange exclamations, as you call them. Should 
you feel less kindly towards me, you are fully 
released from the promise of taking me home 
with you. I can spend my vacation here, as I 
have been in the habit of doing.” 

I consented to this arrangement, and waited 
with intense eagerness for the day of disclosure 
to come. As the time approached, I noticed the 
habitual sadness deepened in Catharine’s sweet 
face, and I detected her in making many little 
arrangements which betokened a firm conviction 
that her story would end all intimacy between 
us. Now, in the three years we had been so 
closely associated together, I had never seen the 
least trait of vulgarity, coarseness, or want of 
principle—Catharine Poltava was, without ex- 
ception, the most lady-like, refined, high-toned, 
firm-principled person I ever met. 

The long looked for hour came at last. The 
term closed with a glorious exhibition and soiree. 
Music, dancing and joyful life were everywhere. 
It was the most brilliant closing ever witnessed 
in the old building. At last the day ended ; all 
the scholars who were to leave, as well as teach- 
ers, had done so. Catharine and I were not to 
leave till late in the afternoon of the next day, so 
we retired to our rooms for the last time. I was 
sitting in my room half undressed, when a gentle 

tap at my door aroused me, and Catharine Pol- 
tava walked in, looking positively glorious in her 
beauty. She threw herself into an unoccupied 
chair nearly opposite to me, and said : 

“T hope you are not completely tired out, 

Anna, for I am so restless and weary that I can- 

not sleep, and so thought I would tell you the 

story I promised.” 

“T am not at all tired.” 

“Then I will begin—and I do not wish you 

to interrupt me, for I shall find it hard enough to 

relate even if I am left to myself.” 

“Then, Catharine, do not vex yourself about 
I can wait, even if I am curious.” 

“T don’t wish you to wait. I must speak to- 

night. I only wish you would turn so that you 

cannot see my face or I see yours, because I 

cannot go on with my recital if I see what your 

feelings are.”’ 

I whirled my chair round, half tempted to sit 

80 as to see her face reflected in my toilet-glass, 

but honor forbade me to do that, and so I turned 

my back completely to her, and after a moment’s 

silence, she began : 

«I was born in St. Petersburgh, and was the 

only child of good parents, moderately wealthy. 


it. 


affection. Now I’ll make a proposition to you. 


My mother was o frail, delicate woman, who 
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seemed to be fading daily before my eyes. My 
father was a good, high-souled, honorable man, 
wholly devoted to my mother and myself. When 
I was fourteen years old I was sent to a boarding 
school, and only returned for very short vaca- 
tions, and then we usually went away from St. 
Petersburgh. I had a remarkable fine talent for 
music and drawing, and these were cultivated. 
Four years I devoted myself to my studies. At 
the end of that time I came home and delighted 
my fond parents by my progress. Though I 
had not been unhappy at school, I was rejoiced 
to be at home again. I had few acquaintances, 
and no intimate friend but Elizabeth Riazan, a 
very beautiful, and, as I thought, a very good 
girl, though a little wild. Our fathers were very 
intimate, and seemed pleased at the intimacy ex- 
isting between their children. One day Elizabeth 
and I were out walking, and there passed us two 
gentlemen on horseback, nobles I knew them to 
be. They passed us, then repassed, and the 
second time, one exclaimed : 

“« By Heaven, Felix! That is a beauty !’ 

The exclamation frightened me, and not 
dreaming that I had any claim to it, I said : 

“* Lizzie, do put your veil over your face, these 
men are so rude.’ 

“« So as to let them seo only your face to ad- 
mire,’ she answered, sneeringly. 

“* Lizzie! 

“You need not exclaim in such indignation, 
for I mean what I say. Don’t beso vain. I 
shall not put my veil down, and these men may 
stare as much as they like.’ And so saying, she 
tossed her beautiful head proudly, and boldly 
looked at the two men who hovered near us. 

“Twas bewildered and frightened, and thank- 
ful when I came in sight of my house, to which 
I hurried, taking a very unceremonious leave of 
Elizabeth. Just as I reached the door, I glanced 
back, and noticed, though the fact instantly 
passed from my mind in my own thoughts, that 
Lizzie, instead of walking on, had stopped on 
the walk, as if to allow the men, who had fallen 
a little behind, to catch up with her. If I had 
been more au fait with the ways of the world, I 
might have divined the girl’s motive, but I did 
not—simply wondered what she stopped for. 
My mother was so delicate and frail that I didn’t 
like to tell her what had occurred, and I didn’t 
like to tell my father, for fear he might blame 
Lizzie, or think, perhaps, I was acting too free. 
For that one act of retention, how I have 
suffered! That night I gave the first thought 
to my own looks. My glass, consulted earnestly 
for the first time, told me that I was beautiful. 


The knowledge roused a vague fear in my heart 


“From that day forth my whole life changed. 
I led a miserable existence. I rarely went into 
the street but I met the rider who had spoken 
that day to Lizzie and I. Sometimes he was on 
foot, sometimes on horseback, and at other times 
in a carriage. He never offended me again by 
any remarks, but he became the bane of my life. 
Elizabeth altered, too. I beganto fear the world 
was changing. Sometimes she would be insult- 
ing and irritable, proud and wayward—at other 
times infinitely tender, discreet and gentle. I 
never knew how I should find her. I gave her 
music lessons, and twice every week I went to 
her house. Those days were my joy and fear. 
Sometimes Lizzie would be gentle, bright and 
attentive ; at other times insulting and perverse 
beyond endurance. One afternoon I went to 
give her a lesson, and found my persecutor.chat- 
ting familiarly with her. I was about withdraw- 
ing, murmuring something about not knowing 
she was engaged, when she sprang from her seat 
and seizing me by the arm, fiercely dragged me 
into the room, saying, in a gentle voice, wholly 
in contrast with the passionate, stern grasp of 
her hand: 

“*You don’t fly away like a silly bird this 
time, dear Catharine. Let me introduce my 
friends. Court Arthur Viadimir—let me present 
to you my dear friend, Catharine Poltava.’ 

“Count Viadimir was a handsome man and 
very graceful, and I could not help remarking 
the exquisite grace of his bow. He said a few 
words, then bowed himself out. As soon as the 
street door closed upon him, Elizabeth’s whole 
manner changed, and she said, bitterly : 

“ «Kathy, you are very beautiful, but woe be 
unto you if you dare, with that innocent face of 
yours, to steal from me my lover!’ 

Your lover 

ae Yes.’ 

“ ‘Are you crazy, Lizzie! A count your lover! 
O, Lizzie, his attentions are not honorable. Cast 
him off!’ 

“So you can pick him up, Miss Innocence ?” 

“*T cannot stay here and be insulted. You 
presume too much upon our past friendship.’ 

“*Don’t go, Kathy dear,’ pleaded Lizzie, all 
the winning sweetness of her manner coming 
back, ‘I did not mean all I said, as you ought to 
know. I will not be so hateful again. Come, 
let’s have some music, that soothes all pain! I 
know my lesson perfectly, and you will have 
reason to be proud of your pupil.’ 

“« Softened by her manner, I stayed the rest of 
the afternoon, and went away loving Lizzie 
Riazan for her gentleness and wit more than I 
ever did before. From that time forth she’never 
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exhibited before me any of those freaksof temper 
which made me always so fearful and sad, but I 
had another source of annoyance. That was in 
the obtrusive attentions of Count Vladimir. He 
followed me like my shadow, and endeavored by 
every means in his power to make himself agree- 
able to me. 

* One day he met me at Lizzie’s. Ihad gone 
there for the purpose of giving her a music les- 
son, but found her out. She left word that I was 
to wait for her till she came back, which would 
be shortly. .Throwing off my bonnet, I seated 
myself at the harp and began to sing. My back 
was to the door, and I was so absorbed by my 
masic that I did not hear any one enter, and so 
was startled when I felt my lips suddenly pressed 
to bearded ones, and saw the handsome eyes of 
Count Vladimir looking into mine. Quick as 
thought, I sprang to my feet. 

“« How dare you insult me so?” 

“** Softly, my beautiful Catharine; it was no 
insult, for I love you.’ 

“The words stirred a strange feeling in my 
heart, but I mastered the emotion and said, 
proudly : 

“*Such words coming from you to me are an 
insult.’ 

«Indeed they are not. Did not our czar, 
Peter I., marry Catharine a peasant girl? Will 
you not be tome what she was to him from first 
te last?” 

“Again that strange thrill passed through my 
heart, and I remained silent, feeling that the 
dark eyes were looking me through and through. 

“*Say, darling, will you make me happy ? 
Will you so bless one who loves you dearly ?” 

“T put out my hands, and said : 

“*Count Viadimir, I will—though much I 
fear that your friends will sneer at you for your 
low-born wife.’ 

“*Wife?’ he said carelessly, but the words 
nearly killed me. ‘I said nothing about a wife.’ 

“*Good heavens, did you not?’ 

“*No, my beautiful darling, not yet. You see 
my friends would make a terrible row, but that 
need make no difference to us. The emperor 
himself, Peter the Great, set us his example with 
his beautiful consort. First she was his loved 
and cherished mistress, then his empress. So 
will you be. Surrounded by love and wealth, 
you shall follow in the steps of your royal nameo- 
giver.’ And he reached out his arms to seize me. 

“The scales had fallen from my eyes, as 1 lis- 
tened to his dishonorable words. In my heart I 
thanked God that it was not love which had 
thrilled my soul—had it been, this blow would 
have killed me. 


“«*Wretch! I cried, trembling with anger, 
‘leave me this instant! Were the wealth of the 
world, the emperor’s crown, laid at my feet, I 
should still be far above Catharine I. in my 
stainless virtue.’ 

“« You are beautiful in your anger, but dare 
still to resist me, and you are lost. I am nota 
man to be foiled in any attempt. Come!’ 

“*T will kill you, if you dare touch me. Your 
very touch is pollution; your every word a 
burning, shameless insult. Leave this house !’ 

*«* Gently, little tigress!’ he said, mockingly. 
‘ This is not your house; you cannot bid me 
leave it.’ 

“ He spoke the truth, and quick as thought I 
fled from the room—not even giving myself 
time to take my bonnet, which laid on a table 
near the door. My cheeks crimsoned with 
shame, my heart chilled with fear, I rushed 
home. Fortunately my father was out, and my 
mother lying down; so I gained my room 
without detection. Flinging myself on the bed, 
I gave myself up to bitter weeping. Then I 
rose, and sitting by the window, began to ponder 
upon what was to be done. I couldn’t tell my 
mother, for her hold on life was so slight, that 
any undue excitement might cost her her life. 
My father I could not tell, for he would prob- 
ably kill the wretch on the spot where next he 
met him. At last I'thought I would go to Eliz- 
abeth Riazan. She had proved herself, of late, 
gentle and considerate. That seemed the only 
plan; so washing away the marks of tears as 
best I could, I went to her house—only a few 
doors from my home. Lizzie received me gen- 
tly and kindly, and then into her ear I poured the 
story of my wrongs. When I had finished, her 
face fairly blazed with indignation, while I rested 
in a chair almost fainting. 

“«You are worn out, dear Kathy. I will go 
and get you a little cordial, and then we will 
take a little walk in this fresh air, and I will de- 
cide what is to be done.’ 

“ So saying, she left the room; and after a 
short delay, she returned with a tiny glass of 
some powerful cordial, for I had hardly swal- 
lowed it, when I felt my spirits revive. 

“Leaning on the arm of Elizabeth, I walked 
out. The air helped my cure, and by the time 
we had reached one of the principal crowded 
streets, I felt quite like myself again. Then a 
strange numbness and dizziness began to creep 
over me; my feet seemed shod with lead, and 
houses, pavements and people whirled in confu- 
sion. I know I mast have staggered, for I heard 
a voice say : 

“* What is the matter with your friend ?’ 
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“T remembered the answer afterwards, though 
then my senses were too confused to take in the 
fearful import. Lizzie answered : 

*** Heavens, she is drunk! and I fear I shall 
never get her home without being detected by 
the police. She is a good girl, though she has 
this fatal weakness.’ 

“That is the last remember. When next I 
came to my senses, I was lying on the floor in 
the watch-house. 

“In Russia, those guilty of drunkenness, 
night-walking and some other offences, are pun- 
ished by the culprits being made to sweep the 
principal streets by daylight—subjected to every 
species of sneer and jibe. This, then, was my 
doom. With about a dozen others, I sat waiting 
for the dreadful day. I could not weep, for I 
was stunned with fear. Now my mind reverted 
to the words of Lizzie Riazan, and I knew that 
she had accompiished my ruin. What was life 
worth now? With the rising of the sun I 
should be a street sweeper, forced in broad day- 
light to thus publicly cast away my character and 
cover myself with disgrace. Day broke, and an 
hour after sunrise we were all conducted to the 
most fashionable street in St. Petersburgh, the 
Nevskoi Prospekt, under the superintendence of 
the police. The first person I saw on the side- 
walk was my dear father, grown in one night ten 
years older. I tried to escape his eyes, but he 
was watching his wretched daughter. We were 
appointed our place, and the work began. Some 
seemed ashamed, others indifferent, and others, 
like myself, perfectly desperate. As soon as the 
work began, my father stepped up to me and 
murmured my name. I answered. 

“* Catharine, why are you here ?” 

**« God help me, father, I do not know!’ 

“ «Lizzie Riazan came to the house last night, 
and said she felt anxious to hear how you were, 
for you had acted very strangely—acted as if you 
had been drinking—and declared your intention 
of going to see Count Vladimir, whose wife you 
had promised to be. She remonstrated with you, 
but you persisted in your intention and rushed 
from the house. Child! child! I did not believe 
the story, but when you came not, I grew anx- 
ious and flew to the watch-houses. In one I 
found you, but they would not release you ; other 
witnesses must be brought to testify to your habit- 
ual good character, and that not till morning. 
Speak, Catharine, and tell me the truth.’ 

“*¢ Father, 1am innocent. But wait! a few 
moments more of this misery can do no harm. 
I see Count Vladimir—stand where you can lis- 
ten to what he says, if he should speak to me; 
that may give you some clue, and then, dear 


father, for heaven’s sake, O do take me home.’ 

“‘ My father muffled his face in his cloak and 
remained near me. Count Viadimir came on 
horseback, daintily picking his way among the 
crowd, and looking insolently at all the sweep- 
ers. At last he stopped his horse beside me, who 
was a little apart from the others. Bending over 
his saddle, he said : ‘ 

“«* Where is the character you were so proud 
of yesterday ?” 

“I took no notice, and he repeated the 
question. 

“«« Where is the character you so vaunted yes- 
terday? Perhaps now my lady would not scorn’ 
the offer made her then.’ 

“* She would, now and ever. “In the eyes of 
man I am disgraced ; but God can separate the 
innocent from the guilty. Ride on, before my 
anger masters me and I forget everything but 
the insults you have heaped upon me, and strike 
you with this broom.’ 

“* Tigress’ he muttered; then added, louder 
than he intended: ‘Liz said this would bring 
you to terms. She must help me yet further.’ 
And so muttering, the vile count rode on, and I 
fell fainting upon the dusty pavements. 

“I was carried to the watch-house, and from 
thence to my father’s house. With what I heard, 
and what I was able to tell my father, he gath- 
ered the truth—a fearful, bitter truth. 

“ The sufferings of that day and night nearly 
carried me to my grave, and the disgrace nearly 
killed my mother and father. While I was sick, 
the affair was investigated ; and arrayed in a sig- 
nificant white costume, Count Arthur Vladimir, 
one of the handsomest men in St. Petersburgh, 
was displayed in the very street, broom in hand, 
obliged to sweep the dust which, one week before, 
his horse had spurned with flying feet, and where 
he had insulted me. My name was publicly 
cleared, and his and Elizabeth's heaped with dis- 
grace ; but for all that, my father could not stay 
in the city where he had suffered so much. He 


‘gave up his store, sold his property, and em- 


barked for this country. My dear mother died 
on the passage, but my father lived to bless me 
ten years longer, then died, and I became a 
teacher in this seminary. 

“Now, Anna, you know why I have cursed, 
almost, my beauty, and why I dreaded to tell 
you this.” 

“All nonsense, my dear Catharine. You were 
sinned against, not yourself sinning, and here let 
me say that I love you more than ever, respect 
you more than ever, and shall only be too proud 
to have for my firm friend, and constant com- ~ 
panion, Taw Street Sweerer.” 
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TO JENNIE ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


BY W. J. ANDERSON. 


One more of our years has passed, Jennie, 
Another “‘ New Year” has begun; 

And it makes our hearts beat fast, Jennie, 
For the race of the old year’s run; 

And we think of the days that are past, Jennie, 
And they speak to us one by one, 

Of how much of sorrow we ’ve caused, Jennie— 
How little of duty we ’ve done. 


They tell of bright hopes we have nursed, Jennie, 
Of “ castles we ’ve built “in the air;” 

Of many an hour that we ’ve sat, Jennie, 
And wondered that earth was so fair. 

The hopes we have cherished have fled, Jennie, 
Disappointment has left ns to mourn 

Over pleasures, long hoped-for, we never have felt— 
Wished-for joys that we never have known. 


But this is not all that they say, Jennie— 
They tell us of happier hours, 

When roaming the “ garden of life,” Jennie, 
We ve gathered its loveliest flowers : 

They speak of fond hearts that we love, Jennie; 
Of brother, and sister, and friends; , 

Kind parents to watch us and guide us aright, 
Until life’s weary pilgrimage ends. 


Let us learn from these days of the past, Jennie, 
A lesson they only can teach, 
That, although every day brings its thorns, Jennie, 
There are many bright flowers within reach. 
Then till death calls us both to that home, Jennie, 
Where the spirit forever reposes, 
Together we banish life's thorns, Jennie, 
And together pluck life’s sweetest roses. 


A NIGHT IN THE TOMBS, 


BY F. F. HORTON. 


Some years ago, a young American gentle- 
man entered Paris just at nightfall, and sought 
lodgings at one of the principal hotels. He was 
& young man of marked genius, who bade fair to 
rise to distinction at home, but whose name as 
yet had never crossed the water. He had more- 
over not a single friend in Paris, and not even a 
letter of introduction to any one in the great 
city. 

He could not but marvel at his negligence, his 
singular carelessness in this respect, as he sat the 
first evening of his arrival, reviewing the past 
events of his journey and planning his futare 
movements. But his greatest regret arose from 
the thought, that by this omission, he should be 
able to see less that was noteworthy in the brief 
space of time which he proposed to spend in 
Paris. This European tour had not been dream- 
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ed of a week before his departure from America, 
and for weighty reasons it was to be a hurried 
one. 

Having lodged in mid-air, he descended the 
numerous flights of steps in the morning, and 
went forth for a walk about the gay city. The 
stream of life, which poured through the streets, 
the greatest part of which flowed towards the 
pleasure gardens, the gay attire of the ladies, the 
brilliancy of the shop windows, and above all, the 
vivacious chattering which was kept up on all 
sides—all this formed a scene so utterly different 
from anything to be witnessed in the decorous, 
Paritan city from whence he came, that the 
young American was greatly amused and inter- 
ested, and unconsciously to himself allowed sev- 
eral hours to slip away in the agreeable occupa- 
tion of gazing. 

At length he was partially recalled to himself 
by a sense of hunger, for his breakfast had been 
a scanty one. He accordingly entered a cafe 
and seated himself at one of the numerous tables, 
which had just at that moment been vacated. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to obtain 
something to eat in Paris. If you are ignorant 
of the ordinary French phrases the waiter will 
understand your merest sign, that convenient, 
universal language, which never fails one. 

Yonton, the young American, had no need to 
resort to this language as he spoke French some- 
what fluently, and so well did he use his talent 
on this occasion, that his table was presently 
spread with the delicacies for which he had in- 
quired. The appetizing food at first demanded 
all his attention, but after awhile he began to 
give some heed to the conversation of his imme- 
diate neighbors. 

A brawny workman had just finished his 
homely repast, and was now holding a little after 
dinner confab with his next neighbor, also a 
workman. 

“ Whither away with your tools to-day?” 
inquired the latter, as he noticed that his com- 
panion was slowly gathering up his instruments 
of labor. 

“To the tombs, neighbor. I fancy you 
wouldn’t like my afternoon’s job, to be hammer- 
ing away under the street, making such an in- 
fernal din, that you have to stop every few 
minutes and think where you are.” 

“Not I,” returned his companion, shrugging 
his shoulders. “But, Jean, my friend, some 
day you will be missing, dying a curious death 
down in those musty, damp holes. I, for one, 
shall not hunt for you, neighbor, lest I share 
your fate. Strange stories have been told, you 
know, of the place.” ' 
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“ Comrade, I am no child to be frightened by 
your stories. For twenty years have I been a 
blacksmith, and not a better one in Paris. And 
many a time have I been down yonder and up 
safely again, and so it will be this time. But I 
must look for my apprentice, so good-day, 
neighbor.” 

All this time Yonton had been listening atten- 
tively. That insatiable desire to engage in every 
doubtful and dangerous enterprise, to examine 
curiously everything that is at all shrouded in 
mystery or invested with horror, which trait may 
be called a truly American one, was possessed by 
Yonton in a great degree. 

As a schoolboy, this trait had brought disgrace 
upon him dozens of times. He had been flogged 
for horrifying his companions by the most out- 
rageously frightful stories, he had been known 
to have sent timid boys into convulsions, and 
had been caught more than once upon excur- 
sions, which though original in conception, and 
perhaps highly romantic, were against all rule of 
law and order. As a man, this trait added some- 
what of piquancy ard energy to his character, 
which it might otherwise have lacked. 

As Yonton listened then to this conversation, 
his resolve was instantly taken. He liked noth- 
ing better than the proposal of roaming through 
those mouldy old tombs beneath the gay world 
of Paris. 

“Friend,” said he, addressing the blacksmith, 
“Tam a stranger here, viewing the wonders of 
Paris. I wish to see the tombs you just now 
spoke of, and will pay you well if you will allow 
me to accompany you this afternoon.” 

The workman stared at him a moment in 
astonishment, and then replied, gravely : 

“Take my advice, friend, and remain above 
ground. It may be the easiest thing in the 
world to see daylight again, and #t may be the 
hardest. As for me, I must earn my pittance 
and meet some danger for it.” 

“Tt is useless to advise me,” returned Yonton, 
“my mind is made up. Let me go with you 
instead of your apprentice, and I will besides pay 
you well for your complaisance.” 

There was something in the frank, open face 
of the young American, which the blacksmith 
could not resist. 

“ Go then, since you wish it, but blame not me 
if anything should happen.” 

“T will not, I will not,” was Yonton’s joyful 
answer, as he prepared to follow his conductor. 

Through a small, unpretending building, they 
found an entrance tothe catacombs. Here Jean 
the blacksmith lit his candle and shouldered his 
tools, and closely followed by Yonton descended 
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into those gloomy regions, which lie directly 
beneath the busy streets of the city. 

Here deep below, couiitless passages cross 
each other, and even the most experienced per- 
son is apt to become bewildered at times. Often- 
times the passages were so low that Yonton and 
his conductor were obliged to stoop to pursue 
their journey, and again they expanded into 
lofty cells, where one could not only stand up- 
right, but obtain a view also of the gloomy vault 
and the passages beyond. 

Yonton was enchanted. Never before had he 
had such an opportunity to explore beneath the 
earth, and he doubted whether this gratification 
would have been allowed him if he had brought 
letters of introduction. Arriving at his place of 
labor through a network of passages, which he 
trod as if perfectly familiar with, the blacksmith 
carefully deposited the candle among the stones, 
and began to select some tools, from those which 
he had brought with him. 

He was to repair some locks on the massive 
doors of the old tombs. Here and there a stone 
had fallen out, or the wood had cracked, and 
Yonton looking through saw, or thought he saw, 
whitened bones within. But Jean steadfastly 
persisted in asserting that such relics of mortal- 
ity existed, in the present case, only in Yonton’s 
imagination. 

_ For awhile the young American amused him- 
self by listening to the sounds which came from 
all quarters as often as there occurred a stroke of 
the hammer. When that was silent, he shouted 
his own name and the name of his friends at 
home, and was delighted to hear them returned 
to him by a hundred echoes. 

Presently he began to explore the surrounding 
passages, always keeping within sight of Jean’s 
candle, and now and then exchanging a word 
or two in French with his companion. He 
gathered a few little stones from an old mould- 
ering tomb, and placed them in his pockets as 
momentoes of this curious visit. He likewise, 
upon the back ofa card, which was the only 
suitable thing he could find, sketched old Jean at 
work upon the door of the tomb, the dimly 
lighted passage, and the dreary looking stones 
lying here and there. 

He imagined his mother holding this sketch in 
her hands, and his sisters leaning over her shoul- 
der to look and shudder at the desolations of the 
place, and a far dearer one than they even, turn- 
ing pale at the thought of his journeyings 
through those gloomy passages. But for Yon- 
ton, the place had inexhaustible charms, and he 
was preparing to renew his researches and dis- 
‘cover, if it were possible, some inscription upon 
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the ancient tombs, when suddenly he found 
himself in complete darkness, and at the same 
time the noise of Jean’s hammer ceased to be 
heard. 

Thinking that he had unconsciously wandered 
into. some passage, which obscured the light of 
the candle, he endeavored to retrace his steps, re- 
maining silent the while for fear of frightening 
Jean. Soon he heard him muttering to himself, 
and moving briskly about. 

“ What is the matter, Jean?” he inquired, in 
a loud voice. 

“How you startled me! I didn’t know you 
were so near,” was the answer. “The candle 
has burned down without my noticing it, that is 
all; but [have another with me, and will light it 
in a moment.” 

Yonton waited patiently for some minutes, 
endeavoring to shake off a nervous feeling, which 
in spite of himself began to creep over him. 

“How soon will the promised light appear?” 
he asked, ina tone intended to bejocular. ‘To 
tell the truth, friend, I rather dislike this place 
in the dark. With the light of a candle it is well 
enough.” 

““Young man,” replied Jean, in low, strained, 
unnatural tones, “we shall have no light unless 
you have some matches in your pocket. I have 
left my tinder-box in the building above.” 

Without a word, Yonton searched his pockets, 
first one and then the other, over and over again. 
But nothing that resembled a match could he 
find. In fact, he knew that he had never, except 
upon rare occasions, carried them about him. 

“T can find no matches,” he replied. “ But 
is it not possible for you to find the way out 
even in thedark? You seemed to know it per- 
fectly when we came.” 

“With a light I could trace our route hither 
without trouble. But in the dark I know noth- 
ing of it,” 

“But would it not be better to make the at- 
tempt? We might possibly reach the entrance. 
It is at least worth trying.” 

“ Young man, you know nothing of this place, 
if you think that. There are a hundred chances 
of getting deeper and deeper into this labyrinth 
of passages, where there is one of reaching the 
entrance.” 

“And if we remain here, what then? Is 
there the least chance of rescue ?”’ 

“ The faintest, perhaps. But I would advise 
you not to depend upon it. There are many 
stories told of people who were lost here in former 
times, but I never yet heard of one who was 
restored to his friends.” 

“Tt is not my way to give up life while there 
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is the least hope,” said the young American, 
bravely. “In my country, Jean, we despair not 
till the lastmoment. Let us shout for assistance. 
It is not improbable that some one may hear 


“Hark!” said Jean. “Do you hear that 
faint roar far above us? That is the noige in 
the street. Are you so wild as to dream fora 
moment of making your voice heard above that 
turmoil ?” 

“But there may be some one nearer at hand, 
some one besides ourselves in these passages.” 

“That is wilder yet. I am certain that no 
one besides ourselves has entered this place this 
three months.” 

“ But surely, we shall be missed. I am a 
stranger here, it is true, without a single friend 
in the city, but at least they will search for 
you,” 

“And how many in Paris, do you suppose, 
care what becomes of a workman?” returned old 
Jean, composedly, “Never trust to that slen- 
der hope, friend.” 

“Jean,” said Yonton, “I am a young man, 
full of life and health, and my future lies bright- 
ly before me. Loving friends await me in my 
own land, and a happy, useful and honorable 
career is open to me. Do you think then, that 
I will weakly relinquish the hope of life, and 
endure the prospect of death whilst the faintest 
hope remains? I am going now to shout till 
Iam hoarse, and it may be that we shall be 
heard.” 

The gloomy passages were now filled with 
sound. A dozen times was Yonton persuaded 
that some one replied to him, but the mocking 
echo of his own call always came back to him at 
last. At length, wearied with the effort, he be- 
came silent, listening with an intense eagerness 
to catch the slightest sound in return. Far, far 
above him, he heard that faint roar as the happy 
crowd swayed to and fro above his tomb, the 
tomb that was about to shut out the sweet world 
forever, from the eyes of the living dead. 

Never had life seemed so beautiful to him now 
that it was slipping from his eager grasp. What 
would he have given to have been once more joy- 
fully swinging along over the sidewalk above, as 
he had done that morning, which now seemed 
such an immeasurably far-off period ! 

“ Have you given up all hope?” asked Jean, 

“Not Lindeed; I shall shout again presently, 
when I have rested a little. Where is your 
hand, Jean? Let us keep together, come what 
may.” 

“Tt matters not much,” said Jean, “how I 


~end this life. Though I did hope I should be 
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buried under some tree out from the city. It is 
very pleasant there ; the branches wave and the 
sun shines all the day long. I am an old man 
with no friends, but you are young and strong, 
and will have many to mourn your long ab- 
sence. Iam sorry more for you than for myself, 
friend.” 

The perspiration stood in large drops on Yon- 
ton’s brow, a bitter pang entered his soul, as he 
thought how often those dear friends in that quiet 
home far away, would look and long for his 
coming, the coming which might never be. How 
often with quivering lips and tearful eyes, would 
they conjecture his fate, and as the weary years 
passed by and no tidings came from him, in 
secret would they bear their heavy burden of 
sorrow, waiting for the time when they should 
cross the dark river, and on that heavenly shore 
the mystery should be revealed to them. 

Years hence, perhaps, the traveller would find 
his scattered bones, and with a traveller’s curi- 
osity would wonder how they came there, and 
perchance, would gather them reverently togeth- 
er. He was aroused from his bitter thoughts by 
Jean. 

“It is night up above, friend. Do you not 
perceive that there is less noise? The people 
have gone to their homes.” 

“I wish we had but one ray of light here. 
This damp gloom is horrible, and besides I feel a 
dampness creeping over everything. Come, 
Jean, let us shout once more, it will keep us from 
being chilled through.” 

Once more the cavern resounded with echoes. 
Yonton’s clear, powerful voice seemed to pene- 
trate each nook, but with no encouraging result. 
Another long pause followed, disturbed only by 
Jean’s deep breathing! Several hours must have 
passtd away, and Yonton felt his limbs becoming 
numb, the dampness pressing like lead upon 
them. 

But the faintest hopes of rescue now lingered. 
He was beginning to turn his thoughts from 
earth, and in this solemn time to concentrate 
them entirely upon heaven. He pictured to 
himself that blest abode, he saw the glorious 
temples, and the street of gold as described by 
Bunyan. One of Watts’s sweetest hymns con- 
stantly recurred to him, and now and then he 
murmured a word or two of it, those parts which 
especially described the beautiful world beyond : 

* Death, like a narrow sea divides 
This heavenly land from oars. 
“ 

“Poor fellow,” murmured Jean, pityingly. 
“ He wanders.” 
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Then perceiving that his companion’s clothes 
were saturated with moisture, this obscure, un- 
educated Parisian workman stripped off his own 
homely outer garment, and with the tenderness 
of a woman prepared to wrap it about Yonton. 

The action aroused the youth from his lethargy. 

“Ts ityou, Jean? Come, let us give one more 
shout. Who knows what may happen ?” 

“Hark ! did you hear that?” asked Yonton, 
as something like a murmur seemed to come 
from above in answer to their shout. 

“ They hear us,” exclaimed Jean, as again the 
experiment was attempted with the same result. 

“Help, help!” shouted Yonton, springing to 
his feet, and standing directly beneath that por- 
tion of the roof from whence the sound came. 

“Where are you?” were the words, which 
they seemed to hear in a faint, smothered tone. 

“In the catacombs, buried alive. Help us, 
else we shall perish.” 

“T understand. I will come as soon as possi- 
ble with help.” 

Long and anxiously they waited, scarcely dar- 
ing to believe that deliverance was in store for 
them. The minutes passed like hours, but at 
length they heard the noise of voices in the pas- 
sages beyond them. Their shouts were quickly 
answered, and the light of a candle appearing 
suddenly, nearly blinded them. 

Two men made their appearance, one of whom 
was the watchman, who going home at a late 
hour had heard by mere accident, strange sounds 
from below the street. The great sewer lay 
directly beneath his feet, and from beyond that 
came the voices. He had immediately procured 
the assistance of a guide, and by his prompt ex- 
ertions had thus saved the lives of two of his 
fellow-men. 

Yonton, confused and bewildered by the sight 
of a human face, leaned upon the arm of his con- 
ductor, and ere he reached the open air fainted 


away. 

Jes whose imagination was far less vivid 
than that of his companion, and who had been 
used all his life to rough scenes, maintained a 
composed demeanor, even when told how won- 
derfully he had been preserved. For to the ex- 
istence of the sewer alone did he owe his preser- 
vation, since in no other spot, perhaps, could it 
have been possible to have made a shout heard. 

Yonton struggled long with a brain fever, and 
arose from his sick bed a better man, perhaps, 
than he had been before. 


THE AMBER-BEAD. 
T saw a fly within a bead 
Of amber cleanly buried ; 
The urn was little, but the room 
More rich than Cleopatea’s 
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To cheer the lone heart; 
To whisper sweet comfort 


THE SHADOW 
ON THE HEART OF WILSON WEBBER. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I stoop with my companion on the shore of 
the Niagara, down the steep bank of which I 
had carefully guided him, at his earnest request. 
His eyes were fixed earnestly upon the stream, 


and so intently did he continue to gaze upon the 


waters which whirled dizzily almost at our feet, 
that I forbore to.disturb him with the question 
which I had often before hesitated to ask. But 
my eyes were directed as steadfastly towacds his 
face, as were his towards the wild scene before 
him ; and, in truth, he formed a striking picture, 
as he stood there by my side, leaning thought- 
fully upon his staff, his long white hair stream- 
ing back over his shoulders, and a painful, 
gloomy shadow flickering wearily about his wan 
face. Ah—threescore years and tén had not 
passed him lightly by ; the feet that thus tottered 
on the brink of the grave, must have wandered 
through paths of sorrow and distress, and the 
finger of Time alone would never have graven 
that brow so deeply with wrinkles ! 

The casual inspection of the old man’s face, 
naturally suggested these reflections ; but beyond 
this, I recalled the faint remembrance of having 
at some time heard a story relating to the long 


life-sorrow of Wilson Webber—the name of my 


venerable companion—which, faint though it 
was, occurred to me almost without effort, as I 
observed his emotion, in looking upon the river. 
And I was thinking of some plan by which I 


might draw the narrative from the lips of the old 
man himself, when he commenced to speak, in a 
voice hardly andible ; not to me, certainly, for 
he never changed the direction of his gaze, and 
he seemed not unaware of my presence. He was 
evidently soliloquizing. 

“ The river is wide, here—very wide,” he said; 
“so wide, that the opposite bank is indistinct, 
and I cannot separate the objects upon it from 
each other—and deep—how deep! Ah, and 
how deceitful are these rolling waters ; how they 
run, just above, in a still unbroken current, to 
break and change into a treacherous vortex ! 
Over what wealth of human victims do they 
sweep ; what generous hearts have been stilled in 
their fatal embrace !’’ 

He paused, as he observed how intently I lis- 
tened to every word which he thus unconsciously 
uttered; and after a moment’s hesitatign, he 
continued. 

“ Sit yonder, if you will,” said he, addressing 
me, “and I will tell you the simple story of an 
old man’s heart. You noticed the cottage by the 
road, as we came down the bank ? It is tenantless 
now, and gone to ruin and decay ; yet time was, 
when it sheltered warm and noble hearts. It was, 
fifty years ago—fifty long, weary years—the 
home of a boatman, whose name I need not re- 
peat, and his only child, Minnie, as she was call- 
ed; and this cabin was also my home. I was 
younger than you, and a mere boy in years and 
experience, when I was first cast abroad upon 
the wide world, and left to its mercies. Contact 
with it, and its miseries, soon embittered my 
youthful spirit; it was an experience too severe 
for my boyish heart, and I grew sick and weary 
of life itself. It was merely a careless longing 
for change, at this period of my life, which led 
me to this wild spot, and the house of the boat- 
man. For the first time in all my wayfarings, I 
was kindly and hospitably received; and my 
heart instantly warmed towards the humane boat. 
man and his little daughter. I had related to 
them my story, which needed no other confirm- 
ation than my careworn, emaciated face and 
lustreless eyes, and their sympathies were readily 
enlisted for me; and days and weeks passed in- 
sensibly by, and found me still beneath the roof 
of the cottage. It was a home, although a hum- 
bie one; and for the time, I desired nothing 
more. 

“But my strange pride of spirit would not 
permit me to remain where there was a possibil- 
ity that I might be an intruder; and it was to 
test the feelings of my new friends towards me, 
that Ione morning announced my intention of 
bidding them farewell. If I had harbored a 
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BY WILLIE WARE. 
Wealth may leave us, 
And glory depart ; 
Sorrow may fall 
Like a weight en the heart ; 
i Fame may be biasted, 
i! Like a flower in fall, 
When the frost’s icy breath 
Has fallen on all. 
But the wealth of affection 
Can never depart: 
i Forever it lives, 
When sorrow is near: 
Of all things the brightest, 
‘ Affection ’s most dear. 
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doubt on the subject, it was quickly removed ; 
the impulsive little daughter threw her arms 
around my neck, and with tears in her eyes, 
declared that I should not leave them ; while the 
father said, with a smile: 

“© There’s little danger of your going, Will, 
while Minnie holds you as tight as she does now ! 
But don’t think of leaving us, my boy—at least, 
not for the present—we have come to like you so 
well, we should be sorry to lose you.’ 

“So I remained, and made myself useful to 
the bodtman in his labors on the river, passing 
my leisure hours with Minnie, and instructing 
her in the meagre knowledge which I had glean- 
ed by chance. I had at first regarded her as a 
warm-hearted, and somewhat handsome child, 
and nothing more; but as I studied her more 
closely, I was not slow in discovering in her the 
undeveloped germ of beauty, both of mind and 
body, which would one day cause her to be eager- 
ly sought after. Simultaneous with the discov- 
ery, a great ambition possessed me; and as I 
dreamed over it, my purpose was strengthened 
and confirmed. It was, simply, the determination 
to go out into the world once more, and tu devote 
a few brief years of toil to the acquisition of wealth 
—not for myself, but for Minnie and her father. 
My heart exulted over the idea that I might thus 
repay my humble benefactor the debt, which my 
gratitude magnified a thousand fold; and, best of 
all, make darling little Minnie my wife. She 
would be a peerless woman, at the expiration of 
the period I had limited ; and I actually surmis- 
ed whether it would not be selfish for me to take 
her all to myself. Ah—you smile, my young 
friend ; but these were not the idle dreamings of 
a boy! I was a man, then, in spirit and deter- 
mination, if not in years; and I know that my 
ambition was a good and noble one. 

“T unfolded my plans fully to the boatman, 
revealing everything as I had plannedit. He 
smiled, just as you did a moment since, when I 
spoke, with boyish zeal, of my attachment to his 
child ; but he heard me through, shook my hand 
earnestly, and gave me a hearty godspeed. 

“*Good-by, then, Will,’ said he. ‘Perhaps 
you are a little wild with these notions of yours ; 
but I see you are sincere, and I wont try to dis- 
suade you. Keep your heart unspotted from 
the wickedness of the world, my boy; and 
whether you come back or not, don’t forget us.’ 

“Tt was a comparatively easy matter to part 
with the boatman ; but as I met Minnie upon 
the threshold, my courage almost died. She 
placed her hands upon my shoulders, and threw 
an eloquent look of grief and entreaty into my 
face, from her great brown eyes. 
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“* Will, you can’t go!’ she faltered. ‘You 
must stay—I know you will, for my sake!’ 

“Tt is for your sake that I must go, Minnie,’ 
I replied ; and in answer to her mute inquiry, I 
unfolded to her all my hopes and longings. Child 
though she was, she perfectly comprehended all 
I meant to convey ; and her lashes drooped with 
a feeling almost maidenly, as I spoke of the re- 
lations which I hoped, in future, to bear to her. 

“© You will return, then was her murmured 
question. 

“*T will—if you, Minnie, will promise to be 
to me all I have wished.’ 

“ There was the innocent warmth of the child, 
in the embrace with which she clasped my neck, 
but the devotion of the maiden, in the whispered 
words: ‘ Yes, dear Will, yes!’ My heart was 
too full for utterance ; hastily returning her kiss, 
I strapped my little bundle to my back, and 
grasping my stick more firmly, I strode manfully 
forth. Pausing, at a little distance from the cot- 
tage, I looked back ; Minnie was standing in the 
doorway, looking sorrowfully after me. Tears 
filled my eyes, as I walked rapidly away ; and in 
the sad enthusiasm of the moment, I resolved to 
move heaven and earth, if necessary, to win her! 

“ Five years, almost to a day, had elapsed 
since my departure from the cottage, when I 
again stood by it, and nervously, almost fearfully, 
rapped at the door. I could detect no changes 
in the appearance of the old, familiar scene ; the 
cottage was the same, unchanged in a solitary 
feature—the landscape around it was the same— 
and there ran the noble river, even as when I last 
viewed it ; but—my heart sank at the thought— 
what changes might not have visited the inmates 
of the cottage? My queries, however, were cut 
short by the opening of the door; the boatman 
himself stood before me, peering, with the aid of 
a lamp, into the face of the bearded man before 
him, evidently not recognizing me. He had 
changed, too, as well as I; his hair was almost 
gray, and his step had lost its firmness; but 
when he at last came to know me, he seized my 
hand with all of his old heartiness, and almost 
dragged me inside the door. ‘ 

“* You have not forgotten us, Will—I knew 
you would not,’ were his eager words. ‘No won- 
der I did not know you; but you’re welcome, 
my boy. And how about your old dreams, Will?” 
he added, with an incredulous look. ‘ Have you 
come back to fulfil them ?” 

“* Most certainly I have; I am rich now— 
and you may rely upon it, all that I planned 
when a boy, shall be now accomplished !’ 

“ wished to say more; but the question which 
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I wished to ask, died upon my lips. Foolish 
fears, perhaps they were; but I could not help 
entertaining a suggestion that this fair fabric of 
happiness which I had shaped for myself, might 
be dashed down, even when near its eompletion. 
These fears, however, were but momentary ; the 
garrulous boatman mentioned the name I most 
wished him to speak. 

“Minnie will be overjoyed to see you,’ he 
said. ‘ She is a tall, handsome girl now—almost 
a lady—and she speaks of you often. She has 

never forgotten you, Will.’ 

“« Where is she?’ I impatiently asked. ‘Tell 
her that I have come; you know how anxious I 
must be to see her again.’ 

“* You shall see her soon, my boy,’ the boat- 
man replied, with his old smile. ‘She crossed 
the river, this afternoon, to visit a sick person ; 
but she promised to return before dark. Some- 
thing has detained her ; she will be here presently.’ 

“The load fell from my heart, and my spirits 
ascended to their wonted level. For a while 
longer I listened to the talk of the boatman; but 
when he left the room for a moment, I stepped 
without the door, and turned my eyes to the river. 
The moon was at her full, and I had no difficulty 
in distinguishing a boat, just putting out from 
the opposite shore. ‘There was but one person 
in it, besides the rower, and that, a female figure ; 
and with my heart beating high with hope and 
expectancy, I walked quickly down to the edge 
of the water, and stood where I am now stand- 
ing. My eyes were steadfastly fixed upon the 
boat; I feared that some misfortune might yet 
intervene between myself and the dear one who 
sat in the stern, her hand carelessly playing in 
the water, unconscious of my presence. Nearer 
and nearer came the boat, until I could distin- 
guish the features of her beautiful face—and my 
excitement moved me to rashness: I called my 
name to her, over the water, calling her, also, by 
name. Fatal words! I forgot that the boat was 
nothing more than one of those frail birch canoes, 
which were then used upon the waters, and which 
required but a movement to be thrown from their 
uncertain balance ; and, apparently, she also for- 
got it. Recognizing my voice, she sprang up, 
heedless of the warning cry of the man at the 
oars—her hand was once waved joyously towards 
me—and the next instant, while a shriek of hor- 
ror ran across the water, both were struggling in 
the wild flood ! 

“You see that white circle of foam, opposite 
us? It was there that the helpless girl, wildly 
stretching her arms to me, for the assistance 
which I was powerless to extend, was drawn 
downward into the treacherous depths! In an 
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instant, all was over; death, dark and fearful, 
had mocked my fancied happiness; and the 
corpse of the loved and lost Minnie was hurried 
forever from my eyes.” 

The old man sighed, and gloomily bowed his 
head. The river sent up its hollow murmur, the 
wind moaned among the trees upon the bank, 
and as darkness settled down, every sight and 
sound seemed to afford a desolate aspect, con- 
genial to the old man’s broken heart. 

“ Let us go,” he said; and I offered my arm 
for him to lean upon. “It is fifty years ago, to- 
night, and this is the fiftieth time I have visited 
the spot. A few more visits—a very few—and 
my cares will be over !” 

“ Bat what of the boatman, Minnie’s father” 
I asked. 

“ Nothing—except that he became insane, up- 
on that terrible night. Where he is now, I know 
not ; he must have died long since.” * * * 


The old man’s story passed from my mind; 
but being lately in the vicinity of its scene, curi- 
osity and re-awakened interest led me to revisit 
it. I found a newly-made grave near the door 
of the deserted cottage; and my surmises would 
assuredly have indicated its occupant, even with- 
out the assistance of the wooden slab which some 
pious hand had raised at the head of the grave 
and inscribed with the words: ‘‘ Wilson Webber, 
aetat. 73.” Inquiry confirmed my suspicions, 
that the old man had made but one visit to 
the river subsequent to that upon which I ac- 
companied him ; and that he yielded up his life 
upon the very spot which had been the scene alike 
of his hopes and sorrows. 
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A GORMANDISING KING. 


In my early days at Paris, between 1823 and 
1824, I went more than once on Sundays to see 
the grand concert at the Tuileries, that is to say, 
to see Louis XVIII., dining alone in royal fas 
ion. Noone consumed his food with 
gusto, not to say voracity, or more frequently 
used his —_ A favorite plat with him was 
mutton cutlets au naturel, which were _ nicely 
rounded, containing merely the noyau. I have 
witnessed him demolish eight or ten of these in 
succession, making but a mouthful of each cut- 
let. A | napkin was tucked closely under 
the old man’s chin, to save his jubot from the pol- 
lution of grease and gravy.— "s Magazine. 


JENNY KISSED ME. 
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Jumpiog from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 
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THE OLD FARM-HOUSBE. 


BY WILLIAM MOPARLANE. 


In a little grove of shade trees 
Stands a farm-house brown and old, 
With a wealth of vines around it, 
Gemmed with flowers of red and gold; 
By the path that makes a circle 
Of white sand round the lawn, 
Grow sweet Timethy and clover, 
Rosy as a June-day dawn. 


Around its door pale 
Jump-up-johnnies, dahlias, pinks, 

Manet ted beauties, 
Married by a thousand links: 

Links of love, the works of nature’s 
Mystery of handicraft ; 

Links of glory, through which fairy 
Argosies of perfume waft. 


And the gate that swings before it, 
And the fence as white as snow, 

Stand on variegated cushions, 
Which the sun-fire sets aglow; 

Crown‘ng them with many colors— 
Yellow, purple, green and blue— 

As if rainbows there had fallen, 
Melted into rarest dew. 


On its roof the greevest mosses 
Catch the shadows from the trees ; 
On its sides red honeysuckles 
Make their courtesies to the breeze; 
And the ever-nervous willows, 
Standing near the garden's bound, 
Throw a web of shade fantastic 
On the clover-mantiled ground. 


O’er the well an arch of grape-vines, 
Formed with Heaven's directed care, 

Chains the shadows to the water, 
Making cool the summer air; 

And a tiny church, its steeple 
Piercing through « bower of leaves, 

Is a sure and sacred refuge 
Where the wren her carol weaves. 
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THE OLD LOVE. 


BY ESTNER SERLE KENNETH. 


“Tr seems so strange to know that I shall not 
see this old place by moonlight again for long, 
long years.” 

The sweet voice of the speaker was sad, and 
her brown eyes had a tender, tearful look in them 
as she raised them to the face of her companion. 
He did not reply. His clear, bright glance 
was fixed on the most distant of the far hills, and 
his handsome, boyish face had a wistfully 
thoughtful look upon it. 

“ What are you thinking of, Justin ?”’ said the 
young girl, when his silence had attracted her 
attention. 
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“T was wondering about the future,” he re- 
plied, with a sigh, his gaze wandering nearer 
home and finally resting on her face. 

“TI am tired of doing that,” she answered, 
carelessly, swinging the little brown gate by 
which they stood, back and forth with her hand. 
“T shan’t trouble myself about what is coming, 
any more.” 

“ Why t—that sounds oddly coming from your 
lips, Genie.” 

It was a pretty countenance the young man 
looked into, while the owner of it hesitated. Not 
perfect in outline or feature, but charming in its 
expresion of intelligence and sweet gravity. Pale 
brown hair put carelessly back from it, lay in 
golden waves about the forehead and softly tint- 
ed cheeks, and was gathered into a coil of shin- 
ing braids at the back of the head. 

“Tt makes me so sad,” she said, at last, her 
eyes fixed and dreamy. “ Do youknow, Justin, 
that I think there is some great trial in store for 
me by-and-by. A dread of coming ill always 
haunts me when I try to look forward. It is 
foolish, perhaps, but I cannot help it.” 

“T might call it foolish if I were not a bit su- 
perstitious and mystical myself, to-night,” replied 
the young man, taking one of her hands and ca- 
ressing it absently. “Your prospects certainly 
look bright now, Genie, dear.” 

“I know it,” she replied, leaning her forehead 
against his shoulder in a familiar, careless way. 
“« My relatives will give me a good home and all 
the advantages their wealth can bring. I know 
that I shall be the pet of their old age; and I 
shall value all this kindness the more because I 
have always been deprived of it until now. But 
for you, dear, how desolate my past life would 
have been.” 

His arms closed impulsively around her. and 
he bent forward and kissed her forehead. 

“Do you think that you will miss me, Genie ?” 

“ You know that I shall,” she replied. 

“TI am not so sure of that,” he answered. “I 
know that I have been everything to you, as you 
have been and always will be to me, but I can- 
not think that you will always feel as you now 
do towards rae. Hush, and listen a moment. It 
will not be there as it has been here. You will 
see new people—people who will appreciate and 
admire you. New interests will spring up, and 
as time passes away, the old love stands a fair 
chance of being undervalued and forgotten, 

Wait,—no ;—I do not think you fickle or natur- 
ally forgetful of those whom you have loved, but 
you will grow older, and—Virginia, do you re- 
member the doll you had six years ago, when I 
first knew you, and how you prized it ?” 


Ten” 

“Do you remember the pet dog you owned a 
year later, and which you declared to me you 
loved better than anything else in the world?” 

“ My poor, dead Carlo—yes.” 

“Do you remember Nellie Brandon to whom 
you were so fondly attached at fifteen? Your 
intimate friend, to whom you confided every 
thought ?” 

“ A school-girl friendship—yes. But what do 
you mean by asking me these questions, Justin ?” 

“T want to show you how we outgrow our 
loves. Would you love your doll and dog now ?” 

“The doll—no. The dog—a little. But 
surely, you do not rank yourself with a toy and 
& pet animal ?” 

“No, that is not what I mean. I use these 
things in illustration, not comparison: How do 
you regard Nellie Brandon, now ?” 

“She is shallow, and—well, I do not care 
for herf riendship.” 

“You did care for it, once. And that is what 
Tam trying to make you understand. You are 
not what you were then. As you grow older 
you will still continue to change as you have 
changed. You—” 

“ You will talk uselessly, all night, if you at- 
tempt to prove that, Justin,” interrupted the girl. 
“T shall never cease to love you. You were my 
first love, and you will be my last.” 

“Perhaps so. Heaven knows I hope that you 
are right. See the moon gleaming through that 
misty cloud.” 

His arms were about her; her cheek was 
against his breast. They stood in silence for a 
few moments. At last, Virginia said : 

“What have you planned to do for yourself 
Justin ?” 

“T have not concluded yet what I shall do. 
One thing is sure: I shall stay in this unenter- 
prising little place no longer.” 

“Do you suppose the mystery about your pa- 
rentage will ever be cleared up ?” 

“Tam afraid not. Yet I think that if I were 
to seek my parents instead of my fortune, as young 
heroes do in story-books, I should find both. I 
have reason to believe that they are wealthy and 
influential. But you are cold, dear,—and your 
hair is damp with dew. I will not be so selfish 
as to keep you here longer.” 

“ But, Justin, you will write to me often ?” 

“TI will not promise. Perhaps it will be better 
otherwise. But you shall hear from me once a 
year until I see you again. Now good-by, and 
God bless you !” 

He kissed her twice, in a passionate, earnest way, 
and then releasing her, turned and walked quick- 
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ly down the road. She watched his fine figure, 
with its well-poised head and springing step, un- 
til it was out of sight. Then she walked slowly 
up the winding, grassy path, to the door. On 
the threshold she paused, and looked back to the 
place where they had been standing. 

“I told him that he was my first love and that 
he would be my last,” she murmured, to herself. 
“T hope he will remember it. How very strange 
it all seems. I wonder if the time will come 
when I shall regret what has passed this evening. 
I hope not—I am sure not.” 

So saying, she went in softly, and silently 
closed the door. 

“ What a beautiful girl !” 

“ And what an elegant rider !” 

Virginia Thornton heard the words distinctly, 
and glancing carelessly around from her seat in 
the saddle, met the ardent looks of admiration 
with which they were accompanied. But not a 
tinge of color stained the fairness of her cheeks. 
The cool, self-possessed expression of her eyes 
did not alter. The red, mobile lips exhibiting at 
that moment only pride and beauty, betrayed 
nothing more. 

“Proud as Lucifer!” 

She heard that too. Still her face did not 
change. Her dark eyes merely glanced up and 
then down again. She rode out of the city with 
her companions, and when among the green, 
country roads, galloped off by herself. She knew 


‘| the act would be noticed, perhaps criticized, 


but she did not care. She was weary of the 
sound of gay laughter, and the rattle of tongues. 
So she followed her own inclination and escaped 
from them. Guiding her horse upon the fresh, 
springy turf, she made him strike into an easy, 
even canter, and soon the rich bloom broke 
through the gleaming fairness of her cheeks. 
The weary, indifferent look faded out of her face 
—her royally beautiful face—and she looked glad 
and happy as a delighted child. 

“ This is capital,” she said aloud, after awhile. 

“ Are you tired, Vic? Well, take me to the 
other side of that old fence, and then yon may 
rest. One, two, three!” 

“ Well done, Miss Thornton! The creature 
might as well have attempted to shake off one of 
his ears.” 

She drew her panting, excited steed in sharply, 
and turned in the direction of the voice. At 
sight of a gentleman sitting on a low stone wall 
with a riding stick in his hand, she uttered a quick 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Mr. Annesley !—I thought you refused to 
join us to-day.” 
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“And so I did, and so YI persist in doing. I 
wish to ride only with Miss Virginia Thornton, 
and await her permission to do so.” 

Ata motion of his hand, his horse, which was 
grazing at a little distance, came and stood pas- 
sively beside him. With his hand grasping the 
reins, he waited. The face he looked into was 
not like the one he might have seen framed in the 
waves of that rich, fair hair, an hour before. The 
mouth was tremulous and tender; the beautiful 
eyes barren of their coldness ;—perhaps the 
warmth of his smiles had banished it, as sunshine 
dissolves ice. 

“Your presumption is remarkable,” she said. 
“And the most fitting punishment will be my 
consent to your request.” 

She motioned him to mount. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, obeying her. 

“That you will find me insufferably dull com- 
pany,” she replied, as they turned into a cross 
road together. 

He gave her a searching look. 

“ Are you low-spirited ?”’ he said. 

“ No ;—only tired?” 

“ Tired of what ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ My dear Genie!” 

The words seemed spoken impulsively. Her 
sudden dash of color revealed that they were un- 
usual to her ears. 

“T beg pardon,” he said quickly, observing it. 

“You need not,” she replied. “The name is 
a favorite one. Call me so, if you choose.” 

“What?” 

“ Genie.” 

“But I said ‘my dear Genie.’ May I call you 
that 

She blushed, but the next impulse was to re- 
tort saucily. Looking up at him, however, the 
glance of her bright eyes quailed beneath the grave 
expression of his. The crimson of her cheek 
deepened, her ripe mouth quivered. In that mo- 
ment of exquisite pain and pleasure she wished 
that she were dead. 

“ Have I distressed you?” he asked, gently. 

His forbearance was a very great relief to her. 

“ Yes,” she answered simply, looking frankly 
into his handsome face. 

“ Then I will say no more on the subject,” he 
replied. “I have something to tell you,” he sail, 

after a moment’s pause, for she did not speak. 
“ A gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, 
commissioned me to deliver you a small packet, 
to-day. I have carried it in my vest-pocket since 
morning. Here it is.” 
He handed her a little white package bearing 
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blanched suddenly, and she reeled in her saddle - 
as if she had been struck by a heavy hand. 

this is cruel !” she murmured. 

“ Miss Thornton—dear Virginia, what is it?” 

said Hugh Annesley, checking the horses. Then 

observing the remaining pallor of her features, 

he sprang to the ground, and lifted her from her 

seat. 

“What is it?” he repeated, with his arm 

around her. 

“ Nothing ;—I am ill,” she answered, incohe- 

rently, and evidently struggling to regain her 

self-possession. 

“ Sit.down here,” and he placed her gently up- 

on a mossy, fallen log beneath atree. Now do 

not talk until you feel better. My poor child.” 

The tender, pitying words made her lips trem- 

ble. Standing beside her, he put back the rich 

fall of her hair, with the gentle touch of a loving 
woman. She remained silent for a few moments, 

her head resting against the dark trank of the 
tree, her lips parted slightly, and her eyes with 
their long, dark lashes, wearily closed. At last 
she looked up. 

“I was ill, yesterday—I am not well, to-day,” 
she said, the color coming slowly back to her 
face. ‘Otherwise I should not be so weak and 
foolish. Iam sorry that I met you, Mr. Annes- 
ley, for what must you think of me?” 

“TI think that you are wronging both yourself 
and me, by refusing to trust me, Virginia,” he re- 
plied, quietly. You cannot conceal from me that 
you are troubled and unhappy. I have only the 
right of a friend to your confidence, but you un- 
dervalue that by your evident desire to conceal 
from me the cause of your distress.” 

“ Hugh!—Mr. Annesley!”’ she commenced, 
hastily, but checked herself. ‘Perhaps it would 
be best to tell you, after all,” she said. “ You 
are kind-hearted and clear-headed. Perhaps you 
may know how to aid me. See here.” 

She tore from the paeket its small white wrap- 
per, and then drawing a penknife trom her pock- 


| et, hastily cut the fastenings of a small white 


paper box, and drew from it a fine gold chain to 
which was attached a tiny jewelled locket. 

“ That is a rare gift,” said he, examining it. 

“It is a gift which I would give almost my life 
to be able to return to the giver with the assur- 
ance that the circumstances of which it is a tok- 
en are much regretted by me; and for which, if 
I am not permitted to do so, I must barter my 
earthly peace and happiness.” 

“ You talk in riddles.” 

“Well, I will explain. Six years ago, before 
I had entered my eighteenth year, I parted from 


hername. At sight of the/handwriting, her face 


my first lover—a boy, not two yeers my senior. 
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I believed then that the first love was the true 
one. I know better now, but only to my despair: 
I plighted my troth to him ; he believes to this 
day, that I love him as I used, for I have never 
seen him since I left my country home. He sends 
me presents and tender messages which render 
me wretehed. But he never writes to me. He 
gives me no opportunity to tell him of this change, 
for Ido not know where he is. I do not think I 
could do it if Idid. I assured him again and 
again on that last night, that I should not out- 
grow my love for him, for he warned me of this. 
I thought I understood my heart. Poor child 
that I'was!—I did not know then that I had 
one.” ° 

“Then you do not leve him now ?” 

“Only with the tender, pitying love of a sister.” 

“And you love some one else ?—pardon me, 
but if Tam to advise, I must know the whole 
facts of the case.” 

Her face was quiet enough, and she did not 
raise her eyes, though a crimson blush burned up 
to the waves of her golden-brown hair as she 
replied, “ Yes, I love some one else.” 

He watched her proud countenance with search- 
ing eyes, fora moment. ‘Then he sprang for- 
ward and grasped her hands. 

“ Virginia, you are a true woman. If I did not 
believe this, I should not ask you, as I stand be- 
fore you face to face, if you love me.” 

“ Your assertion is contradictory, coupled with 
that question, if you expect me to answer it,” she 
answered, proudly. 

“ But where is the necessity of my saying that 
I love you? Ihave made it known to you by 
acts a hundred times, during the past two 
months.” 

She was about to reply immediately, but she 
stopped, and waited a moment. 

“Hugh Annesley,” she said suddenly, at last, 
“this is selfish in you.” 

“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“You strive to betray me into a confession of 
love for you before you advise me how to deal 
with the man I formerly loved and who you 
know now loves me. Suppose I were to tell you 
that Thad only a friendly regard for you, and 
that I loved another ?” 

“In that case, I should advise you precisely as 
I do now.” 

* And how is that ?” 

He did not reply for a moment, and she waited 
impatiently, while he stood toying with the 
locket. 

“Has it occurred to you that the giver has 
probably sent a copy of his face within this?” he 
asked. 


A slight, nervous contraction passed over her 


face. 

“No, but it is likely,” she replied. 

“Do you wish to see ?” 

“No, but you may.” 

He unclasped the locket. 

“ Yes,” he said, looking gravely within, while 
she stood silently by, with averted eyes. “He 
was a homely fellow, wasn’t he, Genie ?” 

She turned and looked at him in astonishment. 
He laughed at her surprised face. 

“You wanted my advice, didn’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“ Well, I think you can do no better than to 
marry him.” 

“ Who ?” she asked, starting. 

“ The original of this portrait.” 

She stood gazing blankly at him. 

“You are mocking me ;—you are cruel,” she 
said, the tears starting to her eyes, and her color 
rising. 

“T am doing nothing of the kind,” he replied. 

“But I do not love him,” ’ 

“T assure you that you do.% 

He laughed again. Her eyes flashed. 

“ Convince me of it,”’ she said, curling her lips. 

“T will do so. Look at the portrait.” 

She took it from his hand, and he watched her 
while she gazed. First came a look of blank 
astonishment, then one of doubt, afterwards an 
expression of bewilderment, and finally one of 
inquiry, as she raised her eyes to his face. 

“Are you puzzled ?” he asked, smiling. ‘ Well, 
I will explain. That is a copy of my face, and 
Iam your old lover, Justin Perry. Five years 
ago I discovered my parents, and was re-christen- 
ed by them. But my new name and station has 
not changed my heart. I still love Genie 
Thornton.” 

“And I still love Justin Perry, then,” she said, 
after a moment of conflicting emotions. 

“You are, very evidently, convinced,” he 
replied, laughing and kissing her. 

“It is all so strange, Justin—Hugh.” 

“ But that doesn’t prevent our marrying and 
being happy.” 

And it didn’t. 

GOOD HUMOR. 

Good humor is the clear “on the soul, on 
which every star of talent will shine more clearly, 
and the sun of genius encounter no vapors in his 

*Tis the most exquisite beauty of fine 
x grace in a homely one. It is 
like the in the landscape, harmonizing with — 
every , mellowing the glories of the bright, 
and softening the hue of the dark; or like a 
flute in full concert of instruments, a sound, not 
at first discovered by the ear, yet filling up the 
breaks in the concord with its melody. . 
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MY CHARMING COUSIN KATE. 
BY CLARA LOUD. 


O, have you seen my cousin fair? 
She is a glorious prize, 

With her long flowing chestnut hair, 
And mischief-loving eyes ; 

She boasts a noble, lofty mien, 
With certain air of state ; 

And she is proud as any queen, 
My charming cousin Kate— 
My charming cousin Kate! 

And she is proud as any queen, 
My charming cousin Kate! 


I dread a glance from her dark eye: 
Though it be seeming fair, 
O, there is always lurking by 
Some mischief—se beware! 
For if you e’er indulge a smile, 
You ‘ll learn, when ’tis too late, 
That you are slave to some mad wile 
Of charming cousin Kate— 
My charming cousin Kate! 
That you are slave te some mad wile 
Of charming cousin Kate! 


But 0, should sorrow pierce your heart, 
She'll lay her mirth aside, 
To act a woman’s noble part; 
And lingering by your side, 
She'll whispering bid your heart rejoice, 
Though care and grief be great. 
There ’s soothing music in the voice 
Of charming cousin Kate. 
0, charming cousin Kate! 
There ’s soothing music in the voice 
Of charming cousin Kate! 


THE BEDOUIN ROBBER: 
—OR,— 
THE PEARL OF PEARLS. 


BY MARTIN L. HOWARD. 


Es Says Es Surrer, a sheik of the desert, 
lay dying. It was a fearful scene which the 
moon shone dewn upon; the cluster of white 
tents, and far, far away, as far as the eye could 
penetrate, one vast plain, upon which the tents 
were as a speck. Eb Says Es Sufter had been a 
good man, according to the Bedouin ideas of that 
word. He had been a successful robber, a just 
ruler, and had never violated the laws of hospi- 
tality. Accordingly, now that he lay dying, a 
wail arose from every tent, the wail of women’s 
voices, low, sweet and musical. Mingled with 
it, now and then, came a harsher sound, when 
some son of the desert, unable to suppress his 
grief, poured it out upon the midnight air. 


The side of the tent where lay the dying man 
was looped far up, that its inmate might take a 
last look’ of his ancestral home, bathed in the 
sweet moonlight, and breathe once more the free 
air of the desert. As the musical-wail, rising 
and falling upon the air, reached the ears of the 
old sheik, a look of pride lit up his face. He 
raised himself and listened attentively, and then, 
having drank in the full meaning of the sounds, 
he sank back satisfied. It was seldom thata 
sheik died with such honors, bewailed by all his 
people, who as children of the desert could not 
be otherwise than sincere in their grief. 

And now the dying man called for his two 
sons, Hadad and Yookoop, that they might hear 
his last words and receive his blessing before he 
went out upon that journey over the heavenly 
plain. Iadad, a tall, slender, dark-looking person, 
approached his father with a reverential obeisance. 
Behind him came Yookoop, a youth of twenty, 
brave and handsome, the light of his father’s eyes. 

“ Hadad,” he said, “1 am going to leave you, 
never again to come back. When I am gone, 
you shall rule my people in my place. Be just 
to all, and never allow discord to creep into their 
hearts. Thus, my son, you see your inheritance. 

“Yookoop, my son, come nearer.” And all 
unconsciously the old man’s voice became softer, 
as his eye dwelt fondly upon the pride of his 
heart, his younger son. ‘ And what will Yoo- 
koop do when I am gone?” he asked. 

“I will be a robber, O, my father,” answered 
Yookoop, drawing himself up proudly. 

The old sheik’s eyes sparkled even in death. 

“ Well have I trained you, my son,” he said, 
“sinee you love to course over the desert, to 
gather the rich spoils from the unwary. And 
since you follow in the footsteps of your father, 
take my fleet Arabian, my snowy Yula, whose 
feet never falter, and who will bear you over the 
desert swifter than the wind. And remember, 
my son, never to rob him with whom you have 
tasted salt, for in doing this, you break the law 
of your fathers, the sacred law of hospitality.” 

This, and much more the old sheik said, and 
then he dropped away quietly, the moon shining 
in curiously upon the pale face, and the musical 
dirge rising higher and higher upon the air. 

Yookoop, being emancipated from control, 
took his inheritance, the fleet Yula, and set out» 
upon his travels in quest of adventures. But 
Yookoop was a youth of genius, besides being 
very bold. The ordinary predatory life, its small 
gains, and its tameness of adventure, did not at 
all suit the characterof Yookoop, who aspired to 
something higher. 

Dirkham, the governor of Seestars, was said 
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to have concealed in his palace an almost fab- 
ulous quantity of gold, and jewels, and costly 
stuffs, part of which had descended to him, and 
part had been acquired by himself. Whenever 
Yookoop thought of this report of the governor’s 
riches, a longing entered his soul to make them 
his own. He recollected how the old sheik, his 
father, had told him the story when he was but a 
child, and how even then he had dreamed of ac- 
complishing this very thing. He imagined the 
honors which would greet him, the homage 
which would be paid him by his tribe, when he 
returned to them laden with spoils—and thinking 
thus, he made a.resolve that the thing should be 
done, and that the governor’s riches should be- 
come his. 

One day Lalla, the daughter of Dirkham, 
wearied with her music, her flowers, and all the 
other occupations and amusements which became 
the heiress of the governor of Seestars, leaned 
negligently from her casement, that she might 
observe the passers-by. Over her head was thrown 
# long, rich veil, which should have hidden her 
fair face from the public gaze, but with that 
innocent coquetry, not by any means peculiar 
to the daughtérs of the East, she had tossed it 
aside, so that the laughing eyes and the rich 
bloom of the cheek were clearly revealed. En- 
joying for a moment the brief glances of admir- 
ation cast towards her by many a passer in the 
street, the eyes of the maiden at length wandered 
across the way, and rested upon a sturdy, hand- 
some beggar, who stood soliciting alms from 
the hurrying crowd. The longer Lalla watched 
him, the more she admired the patience and meek- 
ness with which he received the numerous rebuffs 
bestowed upon him, pocketing as he did so the 
alms which now and then reached him, with few 
or no words of acknowledgment. At length 
Lalla called to her hand-maiden : 

“Gita, run across the street, and bring yonder 
beggar beneath this window. Tell him I wish 
te bestow alms upon him.” 

Gita quickly performed her errand, and the 
beggar, seeming to comprehend the message 
after much difficulty, changed his station, and 
planted himself directly under Lalla’s window. 
The beggar’s gaze was so full of admiration, 
that Lalla threw down her veil, ere she proceed- 
ed to interrogate him. 

“ By what name are you called ?” she at length 
inquired. 

But to her great astonishment the man made 
no reply, other than by pointing to his ears and 
—_ and uttering an inarticulate but musical 
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“he is deaf and dumb. What a pity! and he 
so handsome, too! Do you observe, Gita, what 
lovely eyes he has? See, how they flash like the 
jewels which my father keeps hidden away, and 
suffers me only now and then to gaze upon. 
And then his teeth—they are like very pearls, 
Gita.” 

The beggar appeared to hear nothing of this, 
but stood with folded arms, meekly waiting to 
be again questioned. 

“But take him away, Gita,” continued her 
mistress, “ and offer him something toeat. Per- 
chance he is hungry. And stay—give him this 
also.” And she dropped a tiny purse into the 
hand of her attendant. 

The next day, at the same hour, feeling her- 
self slightly ennuied, Lalla again looked forth, 
and beheld on the opposite side of the street the 
handsome beggar and the hurrying crowd. Her 
gaze was immediately returned by the beggar,who 
poured forth in signs the words he was power- 
less to utter. 

“ Gita,” said her mistress, “ did you offer that 
man something to eat yesterday, as I bade you.” 

“ Yes, generous mistress,” was the reply, “I 
offered him food, and he pushed it away from 
him. That looked not well for a beggar.” 

Lalla was silent. She had already dreamed 
that a great foreign prince would come in dis- 
guise to win her love, and carry her back to his 
own beautiful land. Here, then, was the prince 
in the garb of a beggar—for now she recollected 
that in her dream, the prince had just such hand- 
some eyes and teeth as those she now looked 
upon. 

A third day Lalla looked out for the disguised 
prince, but he was not to be seen. There was 
the gay street and the hurrying crowd, but the 
well-remembered face of the beggar was gone. 
Day after day the maiden looked and waited and 
hoped, but no foreign prince in gorgeous array, 
with the features of the beggar, rode up to her 
father’s palace and demanded her hand. Little 
did she dream that Yookoop, the prince of her 
dreams and the disguised beggar, was now bound- 
ing over the desert on his steed Yula, and was 
working surely and stealthily to gain a subterra- 
nean passage into her father’s palace. For, as has 
been shown, Yookoop had obtained by strata- 
gem, an opportunity to examine the dwelling of 
the governor, and had quickly decided that a pas- 
sage must be excavated into it in order to obtain 
the vast treasure concealed there. 

It was not an easy thing to do, but a work that 
required time and perseverance for its completion. 
Yookoop, the son of the desert, labored in secret, 
and as he did so, he thought of Lalla, whom 
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next to the governor’s gold and jewels, of all his 
possessions he prized the most. 

In the meantime, great consternation had 
seized the governor’s household. Lalla, the 
pearl of great price, dearer to her father than all 
his jewels, began to droop and fade. The light 
died out from her eyes, the color from her cheeks. 
Many celebrated physicians were consulted, but 
none avowed himself able to help her, since none 
could discover the disease. But all agreed that 
unless help came speedily, she would surely die, 
since day by day she became more wan and 
feeble. Dirkham was in despair, since Lalla was 
his only child, the last of a numerous family, 
who one after another had drooped and faded 
and died. 

At length, one physician, wiser than the others, 
discovered that the disease was of the mind rather 
than the body, and suggested it to Dirkham. 

Whereupon, Dirkham one day summoned 
Lalla, and held the following conversation with 
her : 

“My daughter, what can I give you to make 
you happier?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 

“ Shall I take you to see my jewels ?” inquired 
the father. 

Lalla shook her head. 

“ Shall I give you my largest diamond, my 
pearl of pearls, or will my daughter have a bale 
of costly stuff, with which to fashion richer cloth- 
ing than that which she already has ?” 

“Nothing of all these, my father,” was the 
mournful answer. 

“ What will my daughter have, then?” asked 
Dirkham in despair. 

“I wish once more to see the prince, who came 
here, disguised as a beggar. Then, my father, 
should I die happy.” 

Dirkham laughed aloud. A prince, especially 
in disguise, was the last thing he would have 
thought of. But, ifsuch a person were in his 
dominions, he should be found at once. 

Lalla heard her father’s answer, and her face 
brightened with hope, for well she knew that 
Dirkham never broke his word, and that he Would 
use every means in his power to discover the dis- 
guised prince. Accordingly it was soon proclaim- 
ed through the city, that if the person—who bore 
the description given by Lalla—would repair to 
the palace, he would be received with favor. But 
for a while, Lalla and her father hoped and wait- 
ed in vain, for no tidings of the missing person 
reached them. 

In the meantime, Yookoop had completed the 
passage, and the time was rapidly approaching 
when his ambition and avarice seemed about to 
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jewels. 

The passage, which Yookoop had excavated 
with so much labor, led directly beneath the floor 
of the treasure-room, and by removing a portion 
of the flooring, the robber could easily obtain ad- 
mittance to the apartment. So upon one moon- 
light night—when all the governor’s household 
were buried in deep sleep—Yookoop cautiously 
felt his way through the passage, and arriving at 
the floor, succeeded in obtaining an entrance into 
the room. There lay, in their respective places, 
the carefully-preserved jewels of Dirkham. Dia- 
monds and rubies, pearls, amethysts, and emer- 
alds, flashing and sparkling in the moonlight, by 
their surpassing beauty held the Bedouin robber 
transfixed. 

There is something in a rare jewel, apart from 
its mere money value, which attracts and fascin- 
ates some people. The flash, the sparkle, the 
wondrous light, emanating from the cold bit of 
stone, the cold, clear brilliancy, or the gorgeous 
tints, which it is utterly impossible to imitate, 
so as to deceive for one moment thetrue lover 
of beauty—have a strange effect on some persons. 

Yookoop then stood transfixed with wonder 
and admiration—but only for a little while, for 
much remained to be done. Very soon, he was 
heaping together gold, jewels and costly stuffs, 
and preparing to make them into one convenient 
bale, that he might the more easily carry them 
off. At length, this duty was accomplished, and 
he was preparing to lower the bale through the 
floor into the passage, when he happened, in the 
dark, to strike his foot against something. 

Yookoop stooped and picked up what he sup- 
posed was a jewel of some sort, dropped in his 
haste. But in order to ascertain this for a cer- 
tainty, he placed it in his mouth, and to his great 
astonishment found it to be a piece of rock salt. 

The Bedouin threw the salt from him in hor- 
ror, for well he recollected that law of his tribe, 
which forbade him to rob him whose salt he had 
tasted. For one brief moment he stood unde- 
cided. There was a rich booty just within his 
grasp, the riches which would make him an hon- 
ored man, that which would at once stamp him 
a successful robber, whose praises would be sound- 
ed continually, whose deeds would be commem- 
orated in song, and whose name would be hand- 
ed down to posterity. + } 

On the other hand, he shrank from violating 
that sacred law of hospitality which no Bedouin 
ot his tribe had ever broken. His indecision 
was over. Throwing down the precious booty, 
he left it upon the floor of the treasure-room, 
and retraced his steps through the passage. In 
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ten minutes, he was upon the back of Yula, 
crossing the desert in the direction of Hadad’s 
white tents, without one thought for that which 
he had left behind him. 

Upon the following morning, the treasurer of 
Dirkham repaired—as was his custom—to in- 
spect his charge, and was seized with great con- 
sternation, when he observed that a large part 
of the treasure and other valuables had been re- 
moved. But on examining the packages upon 
the floor, he was equally surprised and delighted 
to discover that not a single article had been 
taken away. 

So singular did this circumstance appear to 
the treasurer, that he lost no time in imparting 
it to his master. Dirkham rushed with great ap- 
prehension to inspect his jewels, but finding them 
all secure, as the treasurer had said, he too won- 
dered at the circumstance, and wasted a thousand 
conjectures upon the subject. 

Very soon, a second proclamation spread 
throughout the city, announcing the purpose of 
the governor to grant a free pardon to the author 
of this singular proceeding ; likewise announc- 
ing, that if he would repair to the palace, he 
would be distinguished by encouraging marks of 
favor. 

The people read and wondered. This second 
proclamation, following so closely after the other, 
and in some respects, strangely like the other, at- 
tracted mach attention. But the matter was kept 
a secret by the inmates of the palace, and there- 
fore the people wondered in vain. 

Yookoop alone knew who was the author of 
this singular proceeding. And though at first, 
more disposed to trust to Yula and the desert, 
than to the pardon of the governor, he at length 
resolved to rely upon Dirkham’s promise, and 
ae himself at the palace. 

So it happened, that Lalla, who was Iéaning 
from the casement, her veil partially lifted from 
her sad face, beheld her disguised prince, as brave 
and handsome as the hero of her dreams, hand- 
somely clotted and mounted upon a milk-white 
steed, slowly riding up to her father’s palace. 

Joy at first prevented her from uttering a 
sound, but in a moment Gita heard the rare 
sound of laughter from her mistress’s lips, and 
looked up in astonishment, to note her sparkling 
eye, and the rich bloom, slowly returning to her 
hitherto pale face. 

“ The prince, Gita! he has come, and is even 
tow closeted with my father. Come, help me 
to put on my costliest robes, and braid my rich- 
est jewels in my hair, and let me go to meet 
him.” 

_“ Nay, dear mistress,” said Gita, soothingly, 
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“you do but rave. Let me play and sing you 
that old ballad that you love so well.” 

But Lalla stamped her little feet impatiently, 
and bade Gita prepare her dress and jewels. And 
the little handmaiden was obliged to obey, as the 
governor had given strict orders that Lalla was 
not to be crossed, no matter how absurd the 
whims that seized her. 

Even Gita’s mournful face lit up with pleasure, 
when her mistress was dressed. She never look- 
ed lovelier than now, with jewels flashing from 
her braids of dark hair, and her graceful form 
wrapped in robes, which the skillful looms of the 
East had wrought. 

“ Come with me, Gita,” was Lalla’s imperious 
command ; and then she glided away through the 
long corridors, towards the little cabinet where 
Dirkham transacted his state business. 

Pushing aside the hangings, Lalla burst like a 
vision upon the astonished eyes of her father and 
his guest. Yookoop was lost in wonder and ad- 
miration ; and was chagrined, to think that he 
should have dreamed of stealing the governor’s 
jewels, when the governor’s daughter was a thou- 
sand times more attractive and valuable. 

“ Father,” said Lalla, “ behold the prince of 
my dreams, him, whom I have described to you.” 

“Nay, my child,” was Dirkham’s answer, “ he 
is the son of that most renowned sheik, Eb Says 
Es Sufter. This day have I pardoned him for 
attempting to steal my treasure. Can I forgive 
him for stealing the rarest jewel of all, my pearl 
of pearls ?” 

Yookoop arose, his handsome face glowing 
with pride. 

“T am a prince, as the maiden says, and I de- 
mand her hand in marriage, since of all the jew- 
els, this one alone I now care to possess.” 

Dirkham gave his consent, and the marriage 
of Yookoop and Lalla was celebrated with great 
rejoicings. Yookoop rose to great power under 
the patronage of Dirkham, and we hear him 
mentioned in history, not as a successful robber, 
but as the founder of a famous dynasty. 
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STAGE BLUNDERS. 


Blunders upon the stage have often relieved a 
dull play ; and it is remarkable that if one actor 
stumbles, is almost sure to follow his 
example. Charles Matthews, if he once blunder- 
ed in his popular “At Home,” was make 
many blunders; perchance from his por imi- 
tation. Two of the most celebrated staye blun- 
ders once occurred in the comedy of *the “ Clan- 
destine Marriage,” when one of the characters 
saw “a candle going along the gallery with a 
man in his hand ;” and another “locked the key, 
and put the door in his pocket.”—Aecollections of 
the Stage. 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Tr’s no use, Katie, the young lady must cer- 
tainly come,” my father said, smiling, and rest- 
ing his eyes pleasantly upon my face. “It wont 
be so very bad for you, I’msure. Here’s Harry 
waiting to relieve you of half your burden, the 
minute that it is placed upon your shoulders.” 

“O dear!” I said, and looked beseechingly 
towards my bachelor uncle, “ Will you, Uncle 
Harry—will you?” 

“ Will I—will I whast” What is it, Kate?” 
he asked, raising his head lazily from the sofa- 
pillow, where it had been resting for the last 


hour. 
“What! haven’t you heard anything of it? 
Have I got it allto repeat?’ I said, a little im- 


* All to repeat!” echoed Uncle Harry, prop- 
ping up his head with his right hand. 

“ Well, then, Miss Marian Singleton, a proud, 
haughty, arrogant city belle is coming here to our 
plain, old-fashioned, brown house to spend the 
summer.” 

I paused to take breath, and Uncle Harry sat 
upright upon the sofa. “Indeed!” said he, 
smiling. 

“ You see her father has failed or something, 
and he’s written to my father, asking permission 
for Miss Marian to spend the summer months 
with us, because he and my father are now and 
always have been fast friends, and he dares ask 
the favor.” 

“ Exactly, my dear Kate,” my father said. 

“ And you see, Uncle Harry, that this Marian 
is monstrously proud, and very beautiful, and 
that she has been used to living in the very high- 
est style ; now look here—what a place this is to 
receive such company! I’m sure we shall never 
get along at all together. I’m ready to cry 
about it this very minute.” 

“Which would be the height of foolishness 
in you, Miss Kate!” said Uncle Harry, taking a 
long breath. “This house is plenty good enough 
for Miss Singleton ; it is sweet, fresh and pleas- 
ant, and has one of the dearest little mistresses 
in the world at its head—what more is needed ?” 

“O, you'll say that of course, Uncle Harry,” 
I said, “just to get rid of me. But I think I 
know dnd can see for myself how it is. 0, I’m 
sure I shall never get along with Miss Singleton.” 

“Not if 1’ll promise to help you ?” 

I shook my head. “What can you do?” 

“Try me and see.” 


“ Will you entertain the city belle ¢” 

“Yo” 

‘But Bell Hanson, who knows her very well, 
says she thinks country gentlemen boors, and 
that—never mind the rest—you will help me, 
Uncle Harry ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then tell her to come, father, I’m not afraid,” 
Isaid. “TI’ll make pies and cakes, and Uncle 
Harry may gather her flowers, and read Tenny- 
son to her.” 

“Precisely,” Uncle Harry said, rising, and 
walking across the room to the door. 

“ Wait a bit,” I cried, smiling, “let me look at 
your mouth.” 

He turned around, looking me fully in the face. 
It was a very handsome mouth, ornamented by 
a dark moustache that I saw. A mouth which, 
by the way, had a habit of closing itself very 
firmly and significantly when anything slightly 
displeased its owner. How Miss Singleton’s re- 
mark about country gentlemen would please him, 
I did not know. 

“You can go now,” I said, nodding, “ your 
mouth is pleasant, even kissable.” 

“T trust Miss Singleton will find it so,” he an- 
swered, disappearing through the door. 

After this disagreeable matter was decided 
upon, and I knew what must be done, I felt a 
great deal better contented, and set about mak- 
ing ready for our expected guest with a tolerable 
degree of cheerfulness. I re-arranged our one 
simple parlor, and sent to the village for plain 
muslin curtains for the windows. I brought out 
my music and piled it up formidably upon my 
little English piano, and Uncle Harry helped 
me re-cover the home-made ottomans,and brought 
me fresh evergreens and mosses from the woods 
for wreaths and baskets. But the crowning glory 
of my preparations was Miss Singleton’s cham- 
ber. It was the cosiest, prettiest place in the 
whole house, its one window looking out towards 
the east, where the hills were soft and golden in 
the morning, and solemn and stern in the early 
evening. From this window the distant village 
could be seen, the white belfries of the two 
churches rising high above the trees and foliage. 
The morning before our guest came, I made this 
little nest of a place—it was all in white—sweet 
with flowers. She must be hard to suit, indeed, 
if she was not pleased with it, I thought. Sim- 
ple heart, and simple pleasures!—I was little 
better than a child in my knowledge of the 
world. 

Well, Miss Singleton came. I, for one, shall 
never forget her coming. It was one of the 
greatest events of my life, when the old yellow 
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stagecoach stopped before our door with our city 
guest, and I saw with my own eyes the coachman 
throw down the steps and assist her to alight. 
Blushing like a school girl, I went out to meet 
her, and reached out my hand as she threw up 
her veil. She gave one quick glance towards the 
house, then another into my face. 

“ Take my reticule and parasol, if you please,” 
she said, taking a step forward, and handing me 
the articles mentioned. “Is your mistress at 
home ?” 

She took me for a servant then. The knowl- 
edge so embarrassed me that I could not answer 
her intelligibly. 

“T—she—” I began. 

“Never mind, my good girl,” she said, good- 
naturedly. “Show me directly tomy room. I 
am very tired.” 

With these words I was disposed of. I had 
nothing to do but to lead the way to the house. 
Looking back to catch a glimpse of her dark, 
pale face, was an act committed upon my own re- 
sponsibility. She did not notice it at all, however. 
In the meantime, Uncle Harry, in a blue frock 
and striped shirt, was carrying her baggage into 
the house, and consequently getting very red in 
the face and very much heated. 

“ Take that largest trunk to my room,” Miss 
Singleton said, pausing for a moment in the hall, 
previous to following me up stairs. Servant 
second was disposed of. At that moment I 
caught Uncle Harry’s eye. It was twinkling with 

“Is Mr. Bostwick at home ?” she asked, refer- 
ring to my father. 

. “He is not. He left me to receive you,” was 
the prompt, brief answer. 

She glanced at Uncle Harry’s frock. 

“ O, ah—yes—thank you,” she said, in a per- 
plexed way, her lip curling. ‘ You will please 
take my trunk to my room.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” answered Uncle Harry, 
looking more amused than ever. 

When this order was executed, and I stood 
with Miss Singleton in her chamber, I made a 
faltering attempt to tell her who I was. I don’t 
think she heard the first faint word that I uttered, 
for she asked, before I could get any further : 

“ Will Mr. Bostwick and his daughter return 
soon? Unfasten my collar, if you please.” 

As I complied with her request, without an- 
swering her, by the way, I-caught a glimpse of 
my face in the opposite mirror. No wonder she 
took me for a servant, I thought. My face was 
as ruddy and plump asa big winter apple; be- 
side it, Miss Singleton’s looked like a lily, My 
hands, though well enough in their shape, looked 
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like hands that worked; hers were white, slender 
and delicate. 

“Will Mr. Bostwick and his daughter return 
soon ?” she repeated. 

“J—ZJ am Miss Bostwick, if you please,” I 
said, desperately, making one bold stroke to un- 
deceive her. 

She took a step backward, looking me over 
from head to foot in a surprised, incredulous 
manner. 

“Indeed! Iam happy to meet you,” she re- 
marked, politely. “Don’t let me detain you 
here a moment.” 

I did not reply. In fact I did not know a sin- 
gle word to say, so I bowed myself out of the 
room, and went down stairs to Uncle Harry, who 
was regaling himself in the kitchen with a huge 
slice of bread and cheese. . 

“Capital! She did that royally, Kate,” he 
said, as he caught sightof me. “ Did you see 
her look at my frock? By Jove, I was jealous 
of it fora minute. Nota single glance at my 
pet,”’ he went on, smoothing his glossy moustache. 
“ But—presto, change—that trunk up stairs.” 

When Miss Singleton came down to dinner, 
there was a suspicious look about her eyes, as 
though she had been weeping. She bore herself 
like a queen when I presented her to Uncle 


“Mr. Wharton !” she said, haughtily, just re- 
peating his name after me. 

Ilooked at Uncle Harry’s mouth. 
grown tremendously proud in a second’s time. 
Alas for Miss Singleton, I thought, as I saw him 


It had 


scan her handsome face again and again. The 
dinner was a silent one. After it was over I led 
the way to the parlor. 

“Get your Tennyson’s poems,” } found 
chance to whisper in Uncle Harry’s ear. 

“Tennyson be hangetl!” was the spiteful re- 
tort. “ Bring me your prayer-book !” 

“Do you play,.Miss Bostwick ?”’ asked Miss 
Singleton, glancing towards the poor little piano 
in the corner. 

“ A little,” answered. ‘“ Uncle Harry taught 
me.” 

“Indeed!” She turned towards him, that 
same amused look which I had noticed before, 
going over her face. 

“ You play then?” 

The question had a touch of well-bred sarcasm 
running through it, 

“ Indifferently well,—yes, madam,” he answer- 
ed, fixing his eyes, which grew suddenly bold and 
criticising, fally upon her face. 

Miss Singleton dropped her eyes,—changed 
color—and turned her head. 
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“You sing, Miss Bostwick, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, with Uncle Harry,” I answered. 

Again she turned to him, and again he met 
her glance with his bold, proud, half-scornful 
eyes. 

During the week, or I may say weeks that fol- 
lowed, I cannot tell how many times Uncle Har- 
ry baffled Miss Singleton with that same proud 
look. I know that slowly, by degrees, he gained 
an equal footing with her, till, at last, he met her 
upon her own ground, and then the game grew 
to be a desperate one. And all this while—Sun- 
days excepted—he wore his coarse blue frock, 
striped shirt, and thick, heavy boots, while the 
young lady appeared her loveliest in dainty cam- 
bric morning-gowns, and floating, gossamer-like 
muslins and berages. As for me I was so anx- 
jous about the management of household affairs, 
and had to work so hard to keep everything in 
order about the house,—to say nothing of the se- 
cret trouble which Uncle Harry gave me, that I 
really began to look pale and thin. 

“ What a pinched face, Katie!” said my un- 
cle, one evening, glancing from Miss Singleton, 
to me, as we sat side by side on the sofa. “ What 
in the world has come over you, child ?” 

He had been unusually pleasant, during the 
evening, and when he spoke to me, his voice was 
like a pretty touch of music, it was so tender and 
solicitous. Miss Singleton glanced up, quickly. 

“ You are not ill ?” she asked, resting her soft, 
white hand gently upon mine. 

“O no, not ill,” I answered,laughing, “rest as- 
sured, I am not.” 

But my answer did not seem to satisfy her; and 
when she took her questioning eyes from my face, 
she dropped them thoughtfully to her lap, still 
resting her hand upon mine. Uncle Harry watch- 
ed her. I looked from one to the other, and 
smiled. His face was deep and strange; hers 
had a pleasant, womanly sweetness about it that 
I had never seen there before. When had the 
change been wrought? Was I the only one who 
wondered 

“ Will you tell Hannah to call meearly, Kate?” 
asked Uncle Harry, rising, suddenly. “TI have 
an engagement in the morning.” 

“1 wilf call you, myself,” I answered. “ Such 
a request is too rare to be neglected.” 

“Thank you. Good night!” 

’ As he left the room and ran lightly up stairs, 
Miss Singleton turned to me, and said, holding 
my hands fast, the while: 

“T have been very selfish, Katie,—but, as I live, 
I did not know it, until now. I have seen for a 
long time, what a poor helpless thing I was, but 
I did not realize how much I burdened you; but 


it isn’t too late to mend, is it? I’m sure I can 
do something, yet,—and Heaven knows there is 
need enough of it!” 

This was Marian Singleton who spoke !—I 
could hardly believe my own senses, for the mo- 
ment. But her large handsome eyes, bright with 
tears, were raised to my face, questioningly and 
eagerly. They could not be mistaken. 

“Dear Marian!” I said, forgetting all cere- 
mony, I was so touched by her manner, “don’t 
look so distressed ; you are not a burden to me 
—I’m sure, I like to have you here so much !~—I 
wish you could stay always !” 

She laughed through her tears. 

* Thank you, dear, but it is quite time for me 
to do something. I will commence to-morrow 
morning, and Le your chore-girl,—your appren- 
tice. I will get up when you do, in the morning. 
No, don’t try to dissuade me from it,—perhaps 
it is the only good resolution that I ever made; 
and your Uncle Harry says—” 

She stopped short, and blushed very red. I 
tried not to notice her embarrassment, but found 
myself, at the same time, pressing her hands 
closely in mine. 

“ You shall get up then,” I said. “I will sure- 
ly awaken you.” 

She made me repeat the promise three or four 
times more, before she left me that night, each 
time looking so earnest and resolute that I won- 
dered more than ever at the change. 

“In the morning, she was up before I was, and 
down stairs; dressed in the plainest of morning 
wrappers, with her dark hair combed straight be- 
hind her ears, and coiled in a heavy knot at the 
back of her head. I found her before the kitchen 
stove, trying to kindle a fire. The, first attempt 
was a failure; the second the same; the third,— 
well, I went up stairs on a slight errand, and 
when I came back, Uncle Harry was gravely as- 
sisting her. I think the little white, trembling 
hands conquered, but they presented a spotted, 
crocky appearance when the battle was won. 

From the stove she went to the parlor and 
commenced putting that to rights. In the course 
of an hour I looked in upon her, to see what 
progress she had made. 

“ Capital !” I cried, “ capital !” 

At that moment the sound of horses’ feet were 
heard down the road. We both looked out of 
the window. 

“Uncle Harry!” I cried. ‘“ There’s the mys- 
tery of his early rising.” 

But he was not alone. Fannie Winslow, the 
merriest belle of the village, rode with him. 

“ He rides well,” I remarked, indifferently 
turning to Marian. 
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“ Finely,” she answered. “What can I do 
now?” she added, quickly. ‘O, my chamber!” 
She was half way up stairs, before I could an- 
ewer. I called her, but she did not look back, 
once, or pay the least heed to me. After this, 
Marian and I were very happy together. She 
was an apt scholar, as well as a faithful one. Her 
improvement was marked and rapid. In this 
way, the bright, golden summer passed,—and 
the autumn came softly along, leaving the foot- 
prints of red at every step. We were sitting one 
night before the fire, Uncle Harry, Marian and 
I, when father came in from the village, and toss- 
ed a letter in Marian’s lap. 

I’m afraid they want you!” I exclaimed, 
waiting, breathlessly, as she tore open the mis- 
sive. “ Read it, quick.” 

“ Yes, dear,” she said, her eye lighting on a 
word at the bottom of the page, “ but it is long.” 

She grew very white as she read. I glanced 
up at Uncle Harry, He had arisen from his chair, 
and was moving restlessly about the room. As 
she finished reading, she crushed it in her hand. 

“ Pleasant news ?” questioned Uncle Harry. 

“Yes—I must go home. Father wants me. 
He has recovered his business, again. Every- 
thing is well settled. 1—yes, I shall have to go.” 

“ We can never live without you, in the world, 
Marian!” I said, the tears beginning to start. 
“ Can we, Uncle Harry ?” 

“T’m afraid not,”’ he answered, gravely. 

“ But there is some one coming after me, next 
week,” she faltered, the color going from her face. 

“ What !—not that rich old curmudgeon. I 
don’t care—he may come a thousand times, he 
shan’t have you, shall he, Uncle Harry.” 

Uncle Harry did not answer, this time, but he 
looked very stolid, and kept his eyes on the fire. 

“Why don’t you answer?” I asked, impa- 
tiently. “ Marian will think you don’t want her 
to stay.” 

“ Will she?” 

“ Will she *”’—that was all. I felt just like 
shaking the perverse man. 

“Come here,” I said, taking Marian by the 
arm, and leading her out into the hall. “Now 
tell me all about it.” 

“Yes, but don’t talk so to your Uncle Harry 
about it, Kate, if you love me, don’t. It isn’t 
much, after all; futher wants me to marry that 
man—you know—that Mr. Stevens, and he is 
coming down after me. I can by-and-by, you 
know—after awhile—but it came so sudden, to- 
night, that somehow I thought I should faint, for 
aminute. Don’t mind it, dear—let me go up to 
my room.” 

“No you wont,” I said, still holding her fast 
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by the arm, as I threw open the door leading in- 
to the parlor. ‘‘Come here, Uncle Harry. No 
(to Marian), I shan’t release you. There, now 
talk to her if you areever going to,” I said, giv- 
ing up my place, and gliding softly up stairs. 

(Heaven forgive me, but when I got to the top 
of the stairs I stopped; and when I stopped, I 
listened.) 

.“ Do you want to marry this man, Marian?” 
began Uncle Harry, precisely as if he had been 
hearing every word thatwe had said. 

“I don’t love him very much,” she answered, 
evasively, and with a little show of spirit, 

“ Do you love any one else better ?”’ No answer. 

“ When you came here, in the early summer,” 
Uncle Harry went on, not at all discouraged, and 
precisely as though he were going to preach a 
sermon, “I thought I would teach you a lesson— 
not so much for your good as to satisfy my pride.” 

“ You did! you did!” broke in Marian. 

I leaned my head forward. It was beginning 
to grow interesting. 

“No, no, dear—you have been the teacher and 
I the pupil. You have taught me by your brave, 
womanly course, how mean and contemptible I 


was in the part triedto play. You have made 
me love you, Marian. You are rich, that is all 


I can say now.” 

“ Rich if you love me, O, so very rich!” she 
answered, fervently. 

A moment’s silence ensued. 

“Will you stay—with me?” he added, hes- 
itatingly. 

Marian kissed him. I suppose that was her 
answer. 

** My home is a humble one—” 

I could not stand that. Uncle Harry Wheat- 
on owned the finest house in town. He meant, 
by his humble home, a little, old red cottage, that 
Marian knew was his, She had visited it a hun- 
dred times with me. So I broke out, at this 
juncture, forgetting all caution : 

“It is a story, Marian ; he owns the great white 
house on the hill, and he’s keeping it a secret 
from you. Don’t believe a word he says !” 

There were two hurried exclamations of sur- 
prise, at this onset, and then Uncie Harry Wheat- 
on came bounding up the stairs. 

“ You little minx—you’ve been listening all 
this time, have you !” 

But Ievaded him. Let the story end here. 
Marian staid. But the “ old curmudgeon” came 
after her. Strange, but after she became Uncle 
Harry’s wife, he came again, and again, and—he 
says now, that the arrangement was an excellent 
one, because by it, I came to marry him,—“ the 
old curmudgeon.” 
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Dear is the morning gale of spring, 
And dear the ee eve; 

But few delights can summer bring 
A poet’s crown to weave. 

The bowers are mute, her fountains dry, 
And ever Fancy ‘8 wing 

Speeds from b th her cloudless sky, 
To autumn or to spring.—K sxe. 


The Fuschia, 

To Chili are we indebted for the original of this class of 
plants, which now holds 80 prominent a place in every 

jon of ing. or rather spring-bloom- 

ing plants. From the wild flower of scarlet color, by well 
conducted hybridization, have been produced varieties no 
less striking in their beauty, than in the contrast with 
the original plant found in its native soil. For a few 
years past great attention has been given to the cultiva- 
tion of this flower, in order to reach the maximum beauty, 
i. e., sepals reflexed back to the stem or tube of the flower, 
with a corolla well opened—to the sun:mum bonum of a 
fuschia. No plant is more easily cultivated, and at the 
same time none will better repay the little labor necessary 
to bring it to a state as near perfection as possible. How 
much do we admire a collection of this plant, strong and 
well grown. When in full bloom, the white sepals and 
rosy corolla of some, the purple corolla and crimson sepals 
of others, forming a lively contrast with the bright green 
and luxuriant growth of the graceful foliage. Till lately 
we were comfined to two distinct classes of color in this 
flower, viz., the crimson sepals and purple corolla, and 
the white sepals and purple corolla; but recently, skilful 
propagators, bent on improving, with excelsior for their 
motto, have produced varieties with white corollas and 
crimson sepals. The variety is almost endless, and every 
florist should have the fuschia in their collection. 


Geropogon. 

Old Man’s Beard. There is only one species of this 
genus, geropogon glaber, a native of Italy, and a very cu- 
rious plant. It is an annual) having a smooth stem and 
leaves, and growing about a foot high. The flowers are 
flesh-colored, and expand in the form of a star only when 
the sun shines upon them. The seeds are very curious, 
and it is from them that the plant takes its English name. 
They should be sown in the open border in March or 
April, and will flower in July and August. They thrive 
well in any common garden soil. 


Sanvitatia. 

A beautiful little Mexican annual, well adapted from 
its dwarf stature and compact habit of growth for cover- 
ing a bed in a geometric flower-garden. The blossoms are 
large in proportion to the plant, and ofa rich brown and 
yellow color. It is quite hardy, and requires sowing in 
March or April in the open border. : 


Platystemon. 
One of the California annuals, with cream colored flow- 


ers and woolly, glaucous leaves. They are quite hardy, 
requiring a rich sandy loam. They produce blossoms in 
great profusion, and are well worthy the little trouble 
required to cultivate. 


Lagenaria. 

The bottle-gourd. An East Indian species of gourd, 
which is sometimes cultivated on t of its curi 
shape, but the pulp of which is poisonous. 
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Historical Origin of the Forget-me-not. 

The forget-me-not is cherished and loved by all, and we 
think its interest may be enhanced by the following 
quaint little history concerning it, for which we thank 
Miss Agnes Strickland :—“ The royal adventurer— Henry, 
of Lancaster—the banished iring L 
to have been the person who gave to the myosotis palus- 
tris. or forget-me-not, its embl tical and poetical mean- 
ing, by writing it, at the period of his exile, on his collar 
of 8. 8., with the initial of his mot, or watchword, Sow- 
veigne vous de moy; thus rendering it the symbol of re- 
membrance, and, like the subsequent fatal roses of York 
and Lancaster, and Stuart, the lily of Bourbon, and the 
violet of Napoleon, a historical flower. Few of those who 
at parting exchange this simple touching appeal to the 
memory, are aware of the fact that it was first used as 
such by a royal Plantagenet prince, who was perhaps in- 
debted to the agency of this mystic blossom for the crown 
of England. It was with his hostess, at that time wife of 
the Duke of Bretagne, that Henry exchanged this token 
of good will and remembrance.”’ 


Bonapartia Juncea, 

One of the most elegant plants in the stove; the foliage 
constitutes its beauty. It is round, like so many reeds, 

inting every possible way—from the top ones, which 
are upright, to the lower ones, which hang over the top 
and all round alike. The plant never grows out of form ; 
there is no stopping nor coaxing of any kind required. It 
may be grown in peat only, if it be good; but one-fourth 
or a third loam hurts anything of this kind. It is not 
prolific; the plant will throw outa side growth some- 
times, but we have had one some years without its seem- 
ing to grow larger or smaller—as new leaves come the 
lower ones decay, and the plant seems always the same. 
When it blooms it is a purple spike, but there is nothing 
very grand in it. We like it as well without a flower as 
with, and it really forms a pretty object. One plant is 
enough ina stove; and this will be so unlike everything 
else, that it forms a beautiful contrast. 


Dwarf Fan-Palm. 

This plant is the hardiest of the palm-tribes, and it will 
succeed if planted out on a lawn, and very slightly pro- 
tected during severe frosts. It should be grown in rich 
mould, well drained, and occasiovally watered. When 
planted out on a lawn, a pit should be dug for it about 
two feet deep, at the bottom of which should be two or 
three layers of pebbles, to ensure drainage, and then the 
pit be filled up with sandy loam. Thus treated, and pro- 
tected during severe winters by a movable frame of can- 
vass stretched on hoops, or of basket-work, it will grow 
vigorously, and live many years an ornament to the gar- 
den or lawn. 


Camphor for Flowers. 
Two or three drops of a saturated eubetiee of camphor 
in alcohol, put into half an ounce of soft water, forms a 


mixture which will revive flowers that have begun to 


droop and wilt, and give them a freshness for a long time. 


Syringa, Carolina. 

This is a species of the mock orange, and a native of the 
Southern States. Flowers scentless, large, four white 
oval petals, spreading open. The species grandiflorus is 
also found at the South. 
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The Housewife. 


Stewed Duck. 

A couple of young ducks will be required for this dish. 
Cut either down into joints and arrange them in a stew- 
pan; pour in about three-quarters of a pint of strong 
cold beef-stock or gravy; let it be well cleared from scum 
when it begins to boil, then throw in a little salt, a rather 
fall seasoning of cayenne, and a few strips of lemon rind. 
Simmer the ducks very softly for an hour, or somewhat 
longer. should the joints be large; then stir into the gravy 
a tablespoonful of flour, mixed with a wineglassful of 
port wine, and a dessert spoonful of lemon juice; in ten 
minutes after dish the stew, and send it to table instantly. 
Ginger Beer. 

Of white sugar take five pounds. of lemon juice a gill, 
of honey a quarter of a pound, of bruised ginger five 
ounces, of water four gallons anda half. Boil the gioger 
io three quarts of water for half an hour, and then add 
the sugar, lemon juice, honey, and the rest of the water. 


The Hair. 

When the hair, after being naturally luxuriant, begins 
to grow thin, without actually coming out in particles, 
use the following receipt :—Take of extract of yellow Pe- 
ruvian bark, fifteen grains; extract of rhatany root, eight 
grains; extract of burdock root, and oil of nutmegs 
(fixed), of each, two drachms; camphor dissolved with 
spirits of wine, fifteen grains; beef-marrow, two ounces ; 
best olive oil, one ounce; citron juice, half a drachm ; 
aromatic essential oil, as much as is sufficient to render it 
fragrant ; mix, and make into an ointment. Two drachms 
of bergamot, and a few drops of ottar of roses, would 
suffice. This is to be used every morning. 

Flour Paste. 

To procure a good paste, wheat-flour must be made 
into a thin batter with cold water, and then boiled. It 
should be stirred all the time it is on the fire, to prevent 
its becoming lumpy. There is usually added to the 
flour about a quarter of its weight of finely powdered 
resin. The addition of a few drops of oil of cloves, or of 


Strain the whole through acloth. When the mixt is 
oata, add a quarter of the white of an egg, and a small 

ful of of lemon. Let it stand four days, 
and “then bottle it. Ginger beer made in this manner, 
and tightly corked, will keep six months. 


Wash Colors for Maps. 

Ydllow—gamboge dissolved in water; red—Brazil dust 
steeped in vinegar, and alum added, or litmus dissolved 
in water, and spirits ef wine added; or cochineal steeped 
in water, strained, and gum arabic added. Biue—Saxon 
blue diluted with water, or litmus rendered blue by add- 
ing distilled vinegar. Green—distilled verdigris dissolved 
in water, and gum added ; or sap-green dissolved in water, 
and alum added; or litmus rendered green, by adding 
prepared kali to its solution. - 


Adulteration of Sugar. 

If brown sugar be adulterated with sand, by no means 
an uncommoa practice with unprincipled dealers, the 
frand may be detected by taking a glass full of clear 
water, and dissolving a quantity of the suspected sugar 
thersin. Ifeand, or any similar substance, be present, it 
will fall to the bottom when the solution has stood some 
time. 


How to cook Sweet Potatoes. 

Boil two large sweet potatoes, rub them through a 
sieve, then add a piece of butter the size of an egg, a little 
salt, one pint of buttermilk, a teacup of sugar, a table- 
spoonful of cloves, and a teaspoonful of saleratus dis- 
solved in warm water. Bake in an earthen dish; serve 
up cold, with cream. 


Pearl Water. 

‘Serape a quarter of a pound of the finest Spanish oil 
soap, and put it into two quarts of boiling rain-water; 
- when it is cold add one pint of rectified spirit of wine, 
and 8 quarter of an ounce of spirit of rosemary. Mix the 
whole thoroughly, and bottle the liquid for use. 

Oiled Silk. 

Oiled silk is manufsetered by coating it with rome 
quick-drying boiled oil,aad drying it in a warm room. 
Two or three successive coats are sometimes put on, each 
being perfectly dried in succession. 


te, will prevent insects or mildew from attacking it. 
Should it become by the lapse of time too hard, it may be 
softened with water. 


Cure for Croup. , 

As soon as the first symptoms are discovered, apply 
cold water suddenly and freely to the neck and chest with 
& sponge; then lay a cloth wet with cold water on the 
chest, and closely cover with cetton batting (nothing else 
will do as well), and the breath will be instantly relieved. 
Give the patient plenty of cold water to drink, and cover 
it warm in bed, and it will sleep sweetly. There is no 
danger of taking cold by the operation. 

Boiling Fish. 

Fish is exceeding)y insipid, if sufficient salt is not mixed 
with the water in which it is boiled—about four ounces 
to one gallon of water is enough for small fish in general ; 
an additional ounce, or even more, will not be too much 
for codfish, lobsters, etc., and salmon requires eight 
ounces. To render the boiled fish firm, add a little salt- 
petre to the salt; a quarter of an ounce is sufficient for 
one gallon. 


How to make a good Cup of Tea. 

M. Soyer recommends that, before pouring in any 
water, the teapot, with the tea in it, shall be placed in 
the oven till hot, or heated by means ofa spirit lamp, or 
in the front of the fire (not too close, of course), and the 
pot then filled with boiling water. The result, he says, 
will be, in about a minute, a delicious cup of tea, much 
superior to that drawn in the ordinary way. 


Adulteration of Oil of Turpentine. 

If oil of turpentine be adulterated with inferior matters, 
it may be detected by dropping a little upon white paper, 
linen, or silk, and exposing these drops to a gentle heat 
If pure, the whole will evaporate, without leaving any 
stain; if impure, a spot or mark will remain upon the 
paper or cloth. 


Parisian Mode of roasting Apples, 

Select the largest apples, seoop out the core without 
cutting quite through, fill the hollow with butter and 
, fime soft sugar, let them roast in a slow oven, and serve 
_ Up with the syrup. 
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Leg of Mutton Hams. 

Select a short, thick, round leg of wether mutton about 
fourteen pounds’ weight. Rub it thoroughly for twenty 
minutes with coarse sugar, and let it be twelve hours, 
turning it three times. Then plunge it into the following 
pickle, with what sugar you have on the dish :—Bay salt, 
half a pound; common salt, one pound; saltpetre, one 
pound ; juniper berries, two ounces; thyme, one handful ; 
bay-leaves, ditto; soft water, two quarts. These are to 
be simmered together one hour. Let the meat remain in 
this pickle three weeks; then take it out, but do not wipe 
it. It is then to be smoked; turning it frequently, some- 
times shank upwards, and vice versa, for a fortnight, in a 
streng regular fume. When cold, put it into a calico 
bag, and hang it up in the kitchen until it is required to 
be dressed. Then bury it in the bag in a dry garden soil 
for eighteen or twenty hours. Take care when it is boiled 
to put plenty of bay-leaves, thyme and marjoram into 
the pot along with it. 

The Hair. 

When the hair grows scantily, naturally, the following 
lotion may be used three or four times a week, in the 
morning :—Eau de cologne, two ounces; tincture of can- 
tharides, two drachms; oil of rosemary and oil of laven- 
der, of each, ten drops.—When the hair has become thin 
from illness, use the following receipt :—Mix equal parts 
of olive oil and spirits of rosemary, add a few drops of oil 
of nutmeg, and anoint the head very sparingly before go- 
ing to bed.—When actual baldness is commencing, use 
the following pomade :—Macerate a drachm of powdered 
cantharides in an ounce of spirits of wine. Shake it well 
during a fortnight, and then filter. Take ten parts of 
this tincture and rub it with ninety parts of cold lard. 
Add a little essence of bergamot, or any otherscent. Rub 
this pomade well into the head night and morning. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, this application, if 
continued, will restore the hair. 


Nice Mutton Broth. 

Cut two pounds of the scrag, or the lean part of mut- 
ton, in ten or twelve pieces, and put in a pan with two 
ounces of fat, two teaspoonsful of salt, half a teaspoonful 
of black pepper, a gill of water, two onions, and a teacup 
of pearl barley. Set it on the stove and stir well until 
reduced. Then add five pints of water, boil two hours 
and serve. 

Suet Crust for Pies. 

Chop the suet extremely small, and add five or six 
ounces of it to one pound of flour, with a little salt; mix 
these with cold water into a paste, and work it very 
smooth, 

Washing. 

A little pipe-clay dissolved in the water employed in 
washing linen cleans the dirtiest linen thoroughly, with 
about one half the labor, and saving full one half of soap. 


Cure for Inflammatory Rheumatism. 

Half an ounce of pulverized saltpetre put in half a pint 
of sweet oil; bathe the parts affected, and a sound cure 
will speedily be effected. 


To prevent Rust. 

If rusty iron is rubbed with boiled oil, in which some 
red lead has been mixed, on a warm day, the rusty pro- 
cess will be arrested. 


Economical Bread. 

Only the coarse bran te be removed from the flour; of 
this take five pounds, and boil it in rather more than four 
gallons of water, so that when perfectly smooth you have 
three gallons and three quarts of bran water clear; with 
this knead fifty-six pounds of flour, adding salt and yeast 
in the same way and proportions as for other bread. 
Thus made, flour will imbibe three quarts more of bran- 
water than of plain—so that it not only produces a more 
nutritious substantial food, but makes an increase of one- 
fifth of the usual quantity of bread, which is a saving of 
one day’s consumption out of six. The same quantity of 
flour which, kneaded with water, produces sixty-nine 
pounds eight ounces of bread, will in the above way make 
eighty-three pound eight ounces. When ten days old, 
this bread put into the oven for twenty minutes will 
appear quite new again. 


Cocoanut Oil. 

A valuable oil for ointments, for burns, etc., or to use 
for the toilet, entirely incdorous and clear as water, can 
be made in the following manner :—Grate finely the white 
meat of cocoanuts, and boil it half an hour in water 
enough to cover it four or five times, and set it by to cool. 
Then skim off the oil into a small vessel, whence you can 
pour it or skim it again to separate the water. The water 
still retained can be evaporated by boilixg. Cocoanut oil 
is made on a large scale by rasping the substance fine by 
machinery, and then pressing out the oil, as sperm oil is 
pressed out, by placing the pulp in stout bags, and sub- 
jecting them to great pressure. 


Making Vinegar. 

Vinegar is cheaply made. To eight gallons of clear 
rain-water add three quarts of molasses; put into a good 
cask; shake well a few times, then add two or three 
spoonsful of good yeast-cakes. If in summer, place the 
casks in the sun; if in winter, near the chimney, where it 
may warm. In ten or fifteen days add to this lfquid a 
sheet of brown paper, torn in strips, dipped in molasses, 
and good vinegar will be produced. The paper will, in 
this way, form what is called the “mother,” or life of 
vinegar. 

Plum Pudding. 

Take half a pound of flour, half a pound of raisins 
stoned and chopped, and some currants washed, picked 
and dried; use milk enough to stir easily with a spoon; 
add half a pound of suet chopped fine, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and four well-beaten eggs; tie it in a floured cloth 
and boil four hours. The water must be boiling when it 
is put in, and continue boiling until it is done. 


Adulteration of Oil of Lavender, etc. 

This and other essential oils are frequently adulterated 
by a mixture of oil of turpentine, which may be known 
by dipping a little paper or rag in the oil to be tried, and 
holding it to the fire. The pure scented oil will first evap- 
orate, and leave the smell of the turpentine distinguish- 
able, if any has been mixed therewith. 


To choose Fish. 

The eyes should be bright, the gills of a fine clear red, 
the body stiff, the flesh firm, yet elastic to the touch, and 
the smell not disagreeable. 


Toothache. 

Alum reduced to an impalpable powder, two drachms ; 
nitrous spirit of ether, seven drachms. Mia, and apply 
them to the tooth. ‘ 
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Curions Matters. 


Ancient Schools. 

Luther used to say that he was once whipped fourteen 
times in one forenoon at school. The old German schools 
were frightful days of barbari An obituary in one of 
their school journals, as late as 1782, contains the follow- 
ing singular statement of educational exertions ;—‘‘ Died, 
Hauberle, assistant teacher in a village in Suabia. Dur- 
ing the fifty-one years and seven months of his official life 
he had, by a moderate computation, inflicted 911,527 
blows with a cane, 124,010 blows with a rod, 20,989 blows 
and raps with a ruler, 136,715 blows with thehand, 10,235 
blows over the mouth, 7905 boxes om the ear, 1,115,800 
raps on the head, and 22,763 notabenes (i. ¢., knocks,) 
with the Bible, catechism, singing-book and grammar. 
He had 777 times made boys kneel on peas, and 613 times 
on a three-cornered piece of wood; had made 5001 ‘ wear 
the jackass,’ and 1707 hold the rod up; not to enumerate 
various more unusual punishments which he contrived 
on the spur of the moment. He had about three thou- 
sand expressions to scold with, of which he had found 
about two-thirds ready made in his native language, and 
the rest he had invented himself.’’ 


Queer Boots. 

A pair of boots made in Norway of tanned salmon-skin 
were exhibited at one of the public museums of Paris. Dr. 
Cloquet has just startled the French Academy of Sciences 
by presenting to that learned body a pair of boots made 
of the skin of a boa constrictor, tanned by the usual 
methods. This novel species of leather is said to be re- 
markably strong and supple ; and the doctor strongly ad- 
vises the employment of the skins of this creature and 
other reptiles and fish, in place of skins usually employed 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes. The leather of 
the boots in question is of a dark brown color; the scales 
are on the inside, but show through its substance, form- 
ing a black pattern, which seems to have been thought 
handsome by the bers of the Academy. 


Indian Tradition. 

The Mackah Indians are residents of Washington Terri- 
tory. They live on whale-oil and dog-fish. They believe 
that, originally, mankind were animals, and that the 
present race were formed by a series of transformations. 
The Mackah tribe were a hybrid race, half dog and half 
Indian—the descendant of a chief. This chief being 
angry with his daughter, sent her and her seven children 
to Cape Flattery, where a magician turned them into hu- 
man beings, and the present race of Mackahs are their 
descendants. They are covered with white hair. They 
also believe in the transmigration of souls, and that after 
death they re-appear as birds, animals or fishes. 
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Curious geological Fact. 

In a field, situated a short distance from the point 
where the Leeds and Liverpool Canal is crossed by the 
Midland Company’s railway, at Idle, near Bradford, is a 
considerable hill, or rising piece of ground, which has 
been noticed to be gradually attaining greater elevation 
during a period extending over the last thirty years. 
There are even young men who remember the field being 
quite level, whereas now there is a high mound near the 
middle of it. The cause of this singular elevation has 
given risé to much speculation. Some persons suppose 
that it is owing to the upward pressure of water in the 
bowels of the earth. 


A Frog Story. 

The Hartford Press priats the story about six ladies of 
Toledo swallowing live frogs daily, to eure them of con- 
sumption, and follows it up with another, e. g.:—*A 
conple of gentlemen from a neighboring town, who were 
called to watch with a sick person who had been given 
over by his physicians, and apparently had but a short 
time to live, after some conversation relative to the im- 
probability of stories of recovery by frogs inhaling a 
sick person’s breath, resolved to test it. The first frog 
placed at the dying man’s mouth was as dead as Julius 
Cesar after oply three or four breaths had been drawn; 
the second lived some time longer and died; the third 
lived about half an hour, and though others were ap- 
plied, none of them died. The sick person immediately 
began to mend, and finally recovered. The parties to the 
transaction, who tell the story themselves, are highly 
respectable.” 

A singular African Custom. 

On the west coast of Africa it is a custom with natives 
of position and wealth to purchase a young slave of their 
own sex, or sometimes to select ove from among the 
young slaves previously in the house, and to bestow on 
him orher the title of “Crabbah,” or “‘Ocrah,” the 
meaning of which is, the slave thus called is in future to 
be looked on as the soul, or spirit. or alter ego, of the 
master or mistress. These favored persons wear a chain 
of gold or white beads around the neck, to which is at- 
tached a large medallion of gold, to denote their rank. 
They are treated with great indulgence so long as they 
behave well. In Ashantee, the favorite “‘ocrahs” of the 
king and great men are slaughtered on the death of their 
masters, it being considered necessary that they should 
accompany them to the other world. 

A golden Relic. 

A gold watch, of the olden time, was recently on exhi- 
bition at Louisville, Ky. The watch was a present from 
General Washington to General Lafayette, and bears the 
following inscription on the inner case :—‘‘G, Washing- 
ton to Gilbert Mottier de Lafayette. Lord Cornwallis’s 
capitulation, Yorktown, December 17, 1781.” The watch 
was made in London, in 1769. It was taken to San 
Francisco from Paris by a Frenchman, who became em- 
barrassed there, and sold it to the present owner for the 
sum of fifty dollars. 


A novel Predicament. 

At a wedding near Springfield, when the clergyman 
stretched forth his hand to implore the blessings of 
Heaven on the union, the groomsman supposing it was 
the signal for him to surrender the wedding fee, which 
was burning in his pocket, clapped two half dollars in the 
minister’s hand just as he was closing his eyes in prayer. 
The good man hesitated a moment, appalled at the ludi- 

of his situation, but coolly deposited the money 
in his pocket, and proceeded with his devotion. 


An Opiate-drinking Woman. 

There is a woman in Bernardston, Mass., over fifty 
years old, who drinks one quart of laudanum and two 
quarts of ether per week, and has been in the habit of 
using these stimulants to this extent for twenty years. 
Sometimes she takes them separately, and sometimes 
mixed. She is dependent on the town for support, and 
the druggist’s bill for the above articles is generally paid 
by the town. She complains of nervousness. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Pebbles. 

The San Francisco Alta California states that on the 
ocean beach of Oregon, between Port Orford and Coose 
Bay, the surf is continually casting up little rows of vari- 
egated stones, prettily rounded by the action of the sand 
and water, and exhibiting all the hues of gems. They 
average the size of common beans, and are generally trans- 
parent, scintillating in the sunlight with the colors of the 
ruby, the sapphire, the amethyst and the emerald. Some- 
times a perfectly round one is found, of an amber color, 
and clear as glass. After a heavy gale they may be gath- 
ered by the bushel. They are only to be found along a 
stretch of coast about twenty miles in length. In a glass 
dish, partly filled with water, and placed where the sun 
can strike obliquely upon them, they reflect a variety of 
beautiful rays, and create a miniature rainbow, or a com- 
bination of light resembling one, in their effects. 


Scented Diamonds. 

The London Court Journal states that a great sensation 
has been caused amongst the principal jewellers by the 
introduction of a ‘‘ scented diamond.” The stone has re- 
cently been discovered in Ava, and has the same value as 
others, the same transparency and brilliancy, and the 
same weight; but it possesses the most extraordinary 
quality of emitting a very agreeable odor, under the in- 
fluence of a high temperature—such, for instance, as is 
more frequently than agreeably felt in a ball-room. 


Revolutionary Relic. 

A lady has in her possession a unique and beautiful 
copper medal, struck by the French in honor of the 
American alliance Guring the Revolution. It is about 
two inches in diameter ; bears on one side a fine bold head 
of Liberty, with the staff and cap, and on the other Mi- 
nerva interposing her shield to protect an infant, repre- 
senting America, against the British lion. There are ap- 
propriate mottoes in Latin, and the dates of Burgoyne’s 
and Cornwallis’s surrenders. 


‘ 


Very Important. 

The following prophetic remarks arecopied from a book 
of early antiquity :—* The December born are often in 
time for Christmas—always for New Year’s. They are 
remarkable for being pretty darlings from the start. and 
grow extremely like pa as their weeks of existence become 
months. Their birthday Will always come late in the 
year, unless they die before the natal day arrives.” 


Fulfilment of a Dream. 

Mr. Paschal dreamed on the 30th of October that his 
dead sister came to him in Pontotoc county, Mississippi, 
and told him that she would come for him in a month. 
On November 30th he died; and the neighbors who were 
present assert that at the moment a whirlwind nearly 
carried off the roof of the house. , 


A Curiosity. 

A petrified fish, over sixteen feet in length, and very 
perfectly preserved, its scales and fins being distinctly 
marked, has been taken from the coal mine at Blue 
Mound, Kansas. Its species has not been determined but 
is much larger than any fish now found in the Kansas 
rivers. 
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A new Stimulant. 

The decoction of the leaves of the coca, a Peruvian ery- 
thoxylon, is exciting atteption as possessing a peculiar 
stimulating power. These leaves chewed in moderate 
doses of from four to six grains excite the nervous system, 
and enable those who use them to make great muscular 
exertion, and to resist the effects of an unhealthy climate, 
imparting a sense of cheerfulness and happiness. In 
larger doses coca would occasion fever, hallucination, de- 
lirium. Its exciting power over the heart is twice that of 
coffee, four times that of tea. The Indians of Bolivia and 
Peru travel four days at a time without taking food, 
their only provision consisting in a little bag of coca. It 
is regularly given to the men who work in the silver 
mines. 


Extraordinary Fortitude resulting in Death. 
Mr. Mease, of Hutton Kudby, England, had his arm 
dreadfully mangled by the machinery in his own mill, re- 
cently. Allowing no one to go home to tell his wife of 
the accident, he calmly concealed his arm, and walked 
home himself, afraid the shock to his partner would be as 
serious as the accident to himself. He walked into the 
house in his usual calm manner, took down a book, and 
commenced reading it for a minute or two, and then 
gradually broke matter his wife. By-and-by sur- 
,» and Mr. Mease bore up 


gical 
with his pain until ia ees edeentto was performed, when he 
fell into a deep swoon and soon after expired. 


A valuable Relic. 

The compass which was used by Roger Williams in his 
journey when banished from Massachusetts is, or was re- 
cently, in the possession of Mrs. Harriet Brown, of Provi- 
dence. It is made of brass, nearly three inches in diame- 
ter, containing the needle, and a point exhibiting the 
points of the compass. On the top is fasteved a small 
sun-dial. With this Williams directed his stepg through 
the wilderness and snows of winter in 1637, suffering from 
the intense cold and constant hunger. The little relic 
has been remarkably well preserved, and was used in a 
recent survey of the burial-ground of the Williams family. 


A man almost killed by a Corpse. 

A gentleman recently visited the hospital in Downie- 
ville, California, to witness a post-mortem examination. 
He consented to assist the steward to bring the subject 
down stairs. He took the feet, and holding them one in 
each hand, started down the stairs, the steward following 
with the head end. The man stumbled and his hands 
came down. The legs of the dead man spread and shut 
again, clamping his neck, and he fell to the bottom of the 
stairs, fainting, bestridden by the compse. It required all 
the restoratives in the institution to bring him to. 


A curious Epitaph. 

On one face of the pedestal of the Guards’ Memorial 
Monument, just erected at the foot of Waterloo Place, 
London, is the following inscription : 

“To 

Their Comrades.” 
‘Does this mean,” writes a correspondent of a London 
paper, ‘‘ that the deceased fell by the hands of their com- 
rades, or by the weapons of their comrades, or by the 
side of their comrades?” 


| 
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Editor's Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitror Prorrizror. 


WILL MAKING. 

The practice of cutting off with a shilling was 
introduced to refute the presumption of forget- 
fulness and i to show that the 
testator fully remembered and meant to disinherit 
the sufferer. Lady Mary Wortley Montague cut 
off her scapegrace of a son witha guinea. When 
Sheridan threatened to cut off his eldest born 
with a shilling, the quiet retort was, “Couldn’t 
you give it to me at once, if you happen to have 
such a thing about you ?” 

Hazlitt mentions an habitual liar, who, con- 
sistent to the last, employed the few remaining 
days he had to live, after being condemned by 
the doctors, in making a will, by which he be- 
queathed large estates in different parts of Eng- 
land, money in the funds, rich jewels, rings, and 
all kinds of valuables, to his old friends and ac- 
quaintances, who not knowing how far the force 
of nature could go, were not for some time con- 
vinced that all this fairy wealth had never an ex- 
istence anywhere but in the idle coinage of his 
brain, whose whims and projects were no more. 

A widow, occupying a large house in a fash- 
ionable quarter of London, sent for a wealthy 
solicitor to make her will, by which she disposed 
of between £50,000 and £60,000. He proposed 
soon after, was accepted, and found himself the 
happy husband of a penniless adventuress. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Ashton Smith, 
George Carter, one of his huntsmen, sought an 
interview with an old friend of the family, and 
with much earnestness made the following prop- 
osition: “I bope, sir, when I and Jack Fricker 
and Will Bryce (the whips) die, we may be laid 
alongsidé master in the mausoleum, with Ham 
Ashley and Paul Potter (two hunters), and three 
or four couple of ‘his favorite hounds, in order 
that we may be already to start again together in 
the next world.” 

“ And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

Kellerman left his heart to be buried in the 
battle-field of Almy, where the first repulse was 
sustained by the Allies. He had better have se- 


lected Marengo, where a charge of heavy cavalry, 


led-by him without orders, retrieved the fortunes 
of the day. 
Mademoiselle Joly, a French actress of the 


latter part of the eighteenth century, having 
passed some agreeable hours on a hill near 
Falaise, called La Roche-Saint-Quentin, left 
directions in her will that her remains should be 
carried to this solitary hill, which was so dear to 
her heart. Her wishes were obeyed, and the 
hill has ever since been called Mount Joly. 


ARE WOMEN WARLIKE?P 

We should have said “No” to this interroga- 
tion at once, were it not for a formidable state- 
ment of facts which somebody has gleaned to- 
gether, and which goes to prove the “soft 
impeachment.” The few duels fought between 
women have for the most part been characterized 
by American ferocity. Madame Denoyer men- 
tions a case of a duel with swords, between two 
ladies of rank, who would have killed each other, 
had they not been separated. Sometimes ladies 
have distinguished themselves by fighting duels 
with men. The actress Maupui . challenged 
Dunais, but he declined to give her satisfaction, 
so the lady stripped him of his watch and snuff- 
box, and bore them away as trophies of victory. 
The same lady, on another occasion, having in- 
sulted in a ballroom a distinguished personage of 
her own sex, was requested by several gentle- 
men to withdraw. She obeyed, but forthwith 
challenged and fought each of the meddlesome 
cavaliers and killed them all. She then returned 
to the ballroom and danced in the presence of 
her rival. About the year 1827, a lady of 
Chateauvray, whose husband had received a slap 
in the face, called out the offender, and severely 
wounded him with swords, thus wiping off the 
stains from her husband’s honor! Such women 
must have been very inconvenient to have around 
the house. Like camphene lamps or loaded guns, 
there was no knowing when they might explode. 
On the whole we should think their husbands 
would be better suited with the harmless nine- 
teenth century article. 


Sunset.—The glow of sunset is the reflection 
of the hedge of roses that grow round Eden. 
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Hypocrites.—Hypocrites are beings of dark- 
ness disguised in garments of light. 
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TAKING THE VEIL. 

The solemn and painful ceremony of taking 
the veil, which used to be such a favorite scene 
with the novelists of the last generation when they 
wished to create a “sensation,” is thus described 
by a correspondent who dates from Orleans, 
France. The Journal du Loiret relates the fol- 
lowing :—Mademoiselle Blanche de Beauval, a 
wealthy heiress of Orleans, was about eight 
months ago to have been married to the Vis- 
count dg Chamoy, but as the bridegroom elect 
was in delicate health he was recommended to go 
for a short time to Italy, and the ceremony was 
postponed to October last. The viscount, how- 
ever, never reached his destination, having died 
on his way thither, and the lady, overwhelmed 
with grief, determined to take the veil. Her reso- 
lution was carried into effect three days ago, at 
the Carmelite convent in the Faubourg du Roule, 
at Orleans. At the hour fixed for the ceremony 
the chapel was filled with persons who had been 
invited to be present, and soon after a door lead- 
ing from the inferior of the convent opened, and 
Mademoiselle de Beaaval, in the prime of youth 
and beauty, entered, leaning on the arm of her 
uncle. She was dressed in a bridal costume of 
white satin trimmed with rich lace; a wreath of 
orange blossoms encircled her hair, and a large 
white veil was over her head. She took the seat 
prepared for her, and the officiating priest deliv- 
ered ashort address. She then quitted the chapel, 
which is divided into two parts by an iron rail- 
ing, closed by a curtain. In a moment after the 
curtain was drawn, and she was seen on the other 
side of the grating on her knees. The priest ap- 
proached and asked whether she still persisted in 
her resolution to quit the world, to which she 
replied in a firm voice, “ Yes.” On this, one of 
the nuns who were standing by removed the 
bridal wreath and veil from her head, let her 
beautiful hair fall on her shoulders, and then 
with the scissors severed the tresses close to the 
head. A murmarof regret was heard among all 
the persons present when this sacrifice was com- 
menced. Mademoiselle de Beauval then left the 
chapel, but reappeared in a few minutes after, 
dressed in the garb of a Carmelite nun. She lay 
down on the steps of the chapel, a funeral cloth 
was thrown over her, the priest recited the prayers 
for the dead, and the “ De Profundis ” was sung 
while the persons im the chapel were retiring. 


Tue Dirrerence.—Great Britain spends, on 
an average, $260,000,000 annually for war, and 
for education less than $500,000. 


Porrrr—is said to be a gift, but it very often 
turns out to be a theft. 
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EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 

When Warren Hastings was governor general 
of India, he observed that in the district of 
Benares, a little below the surface of the earth, 
is to be found @ stratum, of a kind of fibrous 
woody substance, of various thicknesses, in hori- 
zontal layers. Major Roebuck, informed of this, 
went out to a spot where an excavation had been 
made, displaying this singular phenomenon. In 
digging somewhat deeper, for the purpose of 
further research, they laid open a vault which on 
examination, proved to be of same size, and to 
their astonishment, they found a kind of print- 
ing-press, set up in the vault, and on it movable 
types, placed as if ready for printing. Every in- 
quiry was set on foot to ascertain the’ probable 
period at which such an instrument could have 
been placed there; for it, was evidently not of 
modern origin, and from all the major could 
lect, it appeared probable that the place had re- 
mained in the state in which it was found for at 
least one thousand years. We believe the wor- 
thy major, on his return to England, presented 
one of the learned associations with a memoir, 
containing many curious speculations on the sub- 
ject. Paper we know to have been manufactured 
in the East many centuries before we had any 
knowledge of it, and we have many reasons to 
think that the Chinese had been acquainted with 
the mode of printing they now employ many cen- 
turies before Faust invented it in Europe. It 
certainly does no credit to the inventive genius of 
the Romans to know that, while they approach 
so near as to engrave in astyle not to be equalled 
in the present age on gems and stones, and of 
course, the taking of impressions from them, 
they should have remained ignorant of the art 
which has bestowed so many blessings upon 
mankind. 


Tue Story or tue Rocxs.—The New York 
Commercial Advertiser says: ‘ The most bean- 
tifal pocket edition of this highly interesting work 
that we have ever seen is—a twenty dollar gold 
piece.” 

Topsacco.—Tobacco is very profitably culti- 
vated along the river Delaware. When in fall 
blossom, during the warm season, the air is filled 
for miles with its perfame. 


Ricutty namep.—A medical man says that 
those ladies who make it a business to trouble 
dry-goods clerks and never buy anything, ought 
to be called counter-irritants. 

Trus Giory.—Great actions carry their glory 
with them as the ruby wears its color. 
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SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT. 

How few portraits are like the originals, even 
when painted by artists of no mean ability. 
When the daguerreotype and photography were 
invented, people said, “now here can beno mis- 
take about likenesses, it is a sure thing, for by 
this art Nature herself fixes the reflection of our 
faces just as they are.”” Yet everybody knows 
there are scores of daguerreotypes and photo- 
graphs which don’t look a bit like the originals. 
The reason is that the originals didn’t look a bit 
like themselves when they were sitting. Some 
people have such a horror of having a picture 
taken, as if it were some dreadful surgical oper- 
ation, that dread completely distorts their features. 
Others again purposely alter their expression. 
Mr. Southdown, who is meek as a sheep, insists 

‘ Se being taken in the uniform of the volunteer 
hpany he belongs to, and frowns at the achro- 
matic lens as if he were looking defiance at a 
- battery of Paixhans. The result is that Mr. 
Southdown’s portrait looks wonderfully like 
* Marshal Blucher, bit totally unlike Moses 
Southdown. Ladies noted for large lips “ pre- 
pare to pucker” the moment they face the in- 
strument, so that, instead of the genial smile that 
really characterizes them, they are taken with a 
parsimonious smirk that of course ruins the 
likeness. Jolly fellows, who are known a mile 
off by the sunshine of their faces, insist on being 
taken with a dismal, sentimental air compounded 
from a recollection of Mawworm and Billy 
Lackaday. 

A great painter, like Stuart, forces his sitters 
to exhibit their character’, just as he drew out 
Commodore Perry, when he found him sitting 
listlessly, by, offering him a deadly insult, where- 

. upon the hero sprang to his féet and whirled a 
chair over his head, his eye blazing fire, as it did 
when he stood on the deck of his flagship in the 
heat of battle. But an instrument does? not 
think, 86 the success of a photograph or daguer- 
reotype depends upon the thoughtfulness of the 
sitters. We had written thus far, when we hap- 
pened to see in the Peterborough (N. H.) Tran- 
script, a capital article on the same subject, which 
is too good to be lost. Here it is. It expresses 
our views exactly : 

“ John Todd, etat seven years, ‘ had his pictur 
took,’ as his mother expressed it, in a roundabout 
jacket with gilt buttons, a very Byronic collar, 
and his flaxen hair parted in the middle. 
His mother and sister declared it to be ‘a 
perfect beauty, and so natural,’ and it was de- 
posited upon the parlor table for visitors to ex- 

, amine and praise. John Todd, atat eighteen 
years, rummaging in the closet after his cigar 
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case, stumbles over this old picture of J. T. aged 
seven years. He looks at it with an ironical 
snort and prolonged whistle. ‘Do you suppose 
I ever looked like that?’ he exclaims. ‘Not a 
bit of it. Who ever saw such a little milksop ?” 
John Todd, aged eighteen years, isn’t so far out 
of the way ; he never did look like that picture 
‘to any great extent,’ as Artemas Ward has it. 
The fact is, J. T. was ‘ got up’ for the occasion. 
His jacket was a new one, his collar was uncom- 
monly stiff, and hurt his neck, his hair was 
pasted down in a very unnatural manner, and 
he put on a grave, demure look very unlike the 
original J.T. He did look like ‘a little milk- 
sop,’ and his mother and sister would have dis- 
covered it at the time, if he had been one of 
their neighbor’s sons. When people go upon 
any such errand as this, they are never content 
to go with their everyday faces. They array 
themselves in their most gorgeous apparel, put on 
everything they are not inthe habit of wearing, 
twist their faces into all sorts of unearthly ex- 
pressions with the intent to look pleasant and 
amiable, and then wonder that the artist don’t 
succeed in getting a more natural picture. We 
are heartily sick and tired of the whole family of 
daguerreotypes, wherein the father of a family is 
portrayed in a black coat, the inevitable black 
satin vest and a dickey of prodigious dimensions, 
where the maternal is dressed in her best silk, 
resplendent with gold beads, and a new cap, and 
John, Thomas, Melvina and Cynthia, occupy a 
separate plate, all in their go-to-meeting clothes, 
their gravest faces and most awkward attitudes. 
Such dreary family groups are a solemn mockery. 
We never had a special weakness either for those 
elegant bridal pictures, where bride and _bride- 
groom are made immortal in wedding vestments 
on one plate, sitting bolt upright in affectionate 
proximity to each other, the blushing bride dis- 
playing both her hands, none of the smallest 
(for O, gentle Melvina who reads these words, 
the camera makes sad work of delicate hands 
and amplifies them enormously, a hint to you 
to keep your lily fingers out of sight the next 
time you sit for your picture), grasping in one of 
them a gilt copy of Moore’s poems, while the 
bridegroom’s arm rests in verdant awkwardness 
over the back of the chair which contains the ob- 
ject of his affections. Such dreary pictures may 
be worth something as family relics, but they 
possess little charm for the beholder. Those 
pictures, whether they be daguerreotypes, ambro- 
types, photographs or what not, will most re- 
semble the original, when the person who desires 
to secure the shadow, sits down in every day 
habiliments, and makes no effort to look amiable 
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or virtuons, smiling, wise, or dignified. That 
people scarcely ever remember this, is the reason 
that there are so few, so very few, really good 
pictures. Once ina while we see a daguerre- 
otype of a little child not old enough to know the 
importance of borrowed plumage and artificial 
expression, which is really beautiful, because true 
to life; but too often parents are careful to frus- 
trate all this, by arraying the youthful martyr in 
a bran new frock, extemporising enormous spit- 
curls and generally disfiguring their darling to 
the intent that it ‘may look pretty in the 
picture.’ 


INDIAN COURTSHIP. 

Miss Bishop, the writer of “ Floral Home,” 
while‘in Minnesota, in discharge of her duties as 
teacher, received a proposal of marriage from an 
Indian. 
finery—scarlet flannel, rings, feathers, newly- 
scoured brass ornaments, and bear’s claws—and 
through an interpreter, announced to her that she 
must be his wife. It was urged that he had one 
wife. He replied, “ All the band have as many 
as they can keep—TI have but one.” As an extra 
inducement, he promised that she should have 
the best corner of his lodge, hunt by his side, and 
eat with him; while the dark squaw was to hush 
the papoose, cook the food, carry the game, plant 
and hoe the corn, and provide the wood and 
water. Miss Bishop, a little afraid of the “ green- 
eyed monster,” even if the other claimant did 
hold an inferior position, declined the distinction. 
The Indian then begged a dollar to buy a shirt, 
and left with a haughty air; the next day he was 
drunk. But Miss Bishop’s associate almost 
fared worse; she had been only a few weeks in 
the country, and was ignorant of Indian cus- 
téms. A yourg warrior, smitten with her, called 
often. Hoping’ to be rid of him, she gave hima 
ring. He, however, interpreted it as a token of 
partiality, and returned to take her to his lodge 
The next day he again returned with six young 
braves, to compel her to go with him. Explan- 
ation and interference saved her. 


+ » 


Frexcu Foun.—A boy in Paris, hearing the 
National Guard ery, “Hurrah for reform!” 
shouted, “ Hurrah for chloroform !” which made 
a hearty laugh. This is one of the few French 
jokes that can survive a literal translation. 


> 


Cuear Booxs.—The Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, say that only a very small per cent- 
age of cheap publications are of an immoral 
tendency. The people patronize what is sound. 
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He approached her decked in all his |. 


PLATE GLASS. 

Beautiful plate glass is now made in large 
quantities in England for glazing buildings. In 
its manufacture the requisite weight of fused 
glass is taken from the furnace upon the point of 
the blower, and is then blown into a spherical 
form. Itis then reheated in the furnace, and 
swung above the head and below the feet of the 
workman, until it assumes the form of a cylin- 
der. In performing this operation, the work- 
man stands upon a stage below the mouth of the 
furnace, with a pit or well beneath his fect, six 
or seven feet in depth. He swings and balances 
the molten metal until it is expanded to the 
proper length. The least miscalculation of his 
powers of swinging it, or a very small deviation 
from the proper curve, would destroy the whole. 
The next stage is to separate, with strings of red 
hot glass, the cylinder from the blowing iron, 
and also cut off its closed end; the tubes are 
then allowed to stand on end, prior to being an- 
nealed, like so many chimney pots. The tube 
is then cut down the middle, and being placed in 
a heated room, called the flattening kiln, it soon 
opens out, and being pressed down by the work- 
men, it quickly becomes flattened out on a slab 
of stone. It is then quickly smoothed with a 
wooden implement, and passed to the cool end of 
the kiln by degrees. It is then tilted on its edge, 
and the manufacture is complete. If the manu- 
facturer merely wishes to produce a glass shade, 
the cylinder is preserved, being detached from 
the blowing tube. But in order to cut it evenly, 
‘a simple but ingenious machine is employed, 
consisting of a frame, in which the cylinder is 
supported vertically or horizontally, while the 
diamond set in a little frame, is made to act 
against the surface so as to cut it. 


Littts Jors.—How brightly do little joys 
beam upon a soul which stands on a ground 
darkened by clouds of sorrow! So do stars 
come forth from the empty sky, when we look up 
to them from a deep well. 


Rexricion.—The celebrated Lord Burleigh is 
recorded to have said, “ Never trust anybody not 
of sound religion, for he that is false to God can 
never be true to man.” 


Pies ror tHe —The average 
daily sale of pies in New York restaurants is 
53,125 1-2 square feet! 


Reso.ution.—A man in earnest finds means ; 
or, if he cannot find them, creates them. 


Womax.—A woman is great in proportion to 
the ideal she suggests. 
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MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 
The muscular strength of the human body is 
wonderful. A Turkish porter will trot at a rapid 
pace with a weight of six hundred pounds. Milo, 
the celebrated athlete of Cretona, in Italy, ac- 
customed himself to carry the greatest burdens, 
and became, by degrees, a monster’ in strength. 
It is said that he carried on his shoulders an ox, 
four years old, and weighing upwards of one 
thousand pounds, and afterwards killed him with 
one blow of his fist. He was seven times crown- 
ed at the Pythian games, and six at the Olym- 
piad. He presented himself the seventh time, 
but no one had the courage to enter the list 
against him. He was one of the disciples of 
Pythagoras, and to his uncommon strength 
the preceptor and his pupils owed their lives. 
The pillar which supported the roof of the house 
suddenly gave way, but Milo supported the build- 
ing and gave the philosopher time to escape. 
In old age he attempted to pull up a tree by the 
root and break it. He partially effected it, but 
his strength being gradually exhausted, the tree 
where cleft, reunited, and left his hand pinched 
in the body of it. He was then alone, and be- 
ing unable to disengage himself, died in that 
position. Hallar mentions that he saw a man 
whose fingers caught in a chain at the bottom of 
a mine, by keeping it forcibly bent, supported, 
by that means, the whole weight of his body, 
one hundred and fifty pounds, until he was 
drawn up to the surface, a distance of six hun- 
dred feet. Augustus XI, King of Poland, could 
roll up a silver plate like a sheet of paper, and 
twist the strongest horse-shoe asunder. A lion 
is said to have left the impression of his teeth 
upon a piece of solid iron. The most prodigious 
power of muscle is exhibited by the fish. The 
whale moves with a velocity through a dense 
medium of water that would carry him round 
the world in less than a fortnight. A sword-fish 
has been known to strike his weapon through the 
thick plank of a ship—a specimen of such a 
plank, with the sword sticking in it may be seen 
at the British Museum. We heard the late Dr. 
Warren in one of his lectures say, that the 
strength of the human muscles was so great, 
that, though men had often been condemned to 
be drawn asunder by four horses, yet to carry 
out the sentence it was necessary to use the knife 
to sever the limbs—the horses alone could not 
overcome the resistance of the muscles. 


Maxim.—If you want enemies, excel others— 
if you want friends, let others excel you. 


Wir axp Beautry.—Men of wit are rarely 
the captives of beaut.ful fools. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Wo be to the youth whose curiosity leads him 
to penetrate behind the green curtain which 
shuts off the mysteries of the scenic world from 
his eyes. His enjoyment of stage effects is gone 
forever. Thackeray very happily hits off the 
sights and scenes of the green-room: “A theatre 
is like a Hindoo household, and all the men and 
women before you are divided from each other 
by the law of caste. In one corner sits a ‘ sing- 
ing chambermaid ’—a performer confined to act- 
ing such parts as waiting-woman (with songs) 
and nothing else. If, in your ignorance as a 
young dramatic author, you were to wish her 
to take a character requiring the appearance of 
age, you would offend her, and the middle-aged 
lady sitting at her side, whose duty it is to play 
all the ‘ second old women,’ and no others, upon 
that particular stage. On another couch is the 
‘ first old woman ’—an imperious-looking lady of 
the mother-in-law class—who has her sphere of 
action as strictly defined as that of a chess- 
board queen. Near her you will observe a rather 
cheerful, middle-aged gentleman, known only 
dramatically as the ‘first old man.’ The slim, 
genteel gentleman, not very young, who is talk- 
ing to a handsome, commanding lady, is the 
‘light comedian,’ but nothing more. His com- 
panion is known as the ‘ leading lady ;’ while the 
two young men who are standing opposite to her, 
on the other side of the room, are the ‘ first and 
second walking gentlemen.’ Near thei is that 
highly important person the ‘leading low come- 
dian,’ almost faced by his more humble brother 
actor, the ‘second low comedian.’ Two other 
gentlemen, in different parts of the room, are 
known respectively as ‘eccentric comedian’ and 
‘utility actor;’ and they have corresponding 
companions amongst the ladies.” 


Macapamizep Roaps.—The Chinese are 
said to have constructed roads superior to any 
others in the world for centuries. Macadam is 
said to have got his idea from them. 


Great Men.—Great men, like great cities, 
have many crooked parts and dark alleys in their 
hearts, whereby he that knows them may save 
himself much time and trouble. 


A Paste THAT WILL SELL Dr. 
Beck, of Dantzic, has invented a paste which is 
said to be a sovereign remedy for drunkenness 
and its injurious effects upon the body. 


S. Videtto, who mur- 
dered his two daughters in October, at Bridge- 
water, Ct., was sent to State Prison for life. 
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THE WEATHER. 

Some good folks (they are suspected of hav- 
ing rheumatic and bronchial affections) sigh for 
a clime of endless summer. Now we are of 
opinion that endless summer would be voted a 
nuisance universally. What should we do for a 
topic of conversation? What should we do for 
a subject of complaint? If we had perpetual 
sunshine and blue sky, the most aggravated 
dawdler would hesitate to remark day after day, 
‘‘ We're having fine weather.” If he did, the 
testy reply would be, “Of course we’re having 
fine weather—we can’t help having it.” 

What would become of our friend, Mr. Dis- 
mal? ‘ Mr. Dismal is a farmer in easy circum- 
stances, so easy that he would be perfectly 
wretched, if it wasn’t for the weather. The 
weather is his only trouble, and he makes the 
most of it. Regularly, every first of June, he 
predicts that “ we shall have a cold, wet summer, 
and that corn wont ripen.” On acloudless day, 
with a balmy air perfumed with blossoms, with 
birds singing on every spray in the glorious 
sunshine, he shakes his head with a dismal sigh, 
and says, “ Ah, this here’s a reg’lar weather- 
breeder.” When a storm comes he is never 
taken aback, because he is always predicting a 
storm. “ Didn’t I tell you so?” he exclaims, 
triumphantly, when the “ heavens are opened.” 
Of course he did. 

We know another man, Mr. Perker, a little 
old fellow with a face like a winter apple, and a 
“frosty pow,” who is always predicting a tre- 
mendous snow storm. If the weather is in the 
slightest degree cool, and the thinnest veil of gray 
is drawn across the sky, he tells you, after a 
shrewd glance at the vane, that we are going to 
have a most tremendous snow storm, like that in 
the year 1780, when the drifts were thirty feet 
deep, and people “dropped in” to see their 
neighbors down the kitchen chimney. Of course 
we never have any storms like that of the year 
1780, but that does not impair the popular faith in 
Mr. Perker’s prophetic powers. 

Yet another man always carries a green cotton 
umbrella in anticipation of rain, winter and sum- 
mer. That umbrella is a blessing to him. We 
verily believe his life is bound up in its cover, 
stick and cane. He is very fond of making 
stump speeches, but we are almost certain that 
he would be dead stuck without that umbrella to 
help him along in oratory. When he is assail- 
ing @ political opponent, he waves it over his 
head like a battle-axe ; when he speaks of the 
blessings of peace and harmony, he holds it at 
his side like a sheathed sword ; when he alludes 
to the protection the flag affords to American 
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citizens, he spreads it and walks about the plat- 
form proudly, as if the umbrella was the star- 
spangled banner. He takes walks just to give 
that umbrella an airing, as another man would 
walk out with his wife. The possibility of a 
shower is his pretext for never separating from 
his dumb companion, and we verily believe that 
if endless summer should compel him to put 
aside his faithful friend, he would not long sur- 
vive the divorce, but we should have to inscribe 
upon his tombstone, “‘ Here lies Peter Priggins, 
in the 64th yeaf of his age, and the 44th of his 
green cotton umbrella.” 

In a word, if we recorded all the resources 
derived by all men from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, we should have to write a volume 
instead of a brief newspaper article. When all 
other topics fail, the weather is a sure thing. 


MAN-TRAPS, 

Thieves sometimes catch themselves, as the 
following incident will show: A gentleman liv- 
ing near Edinburgh, had his orchard repeatedly 
robbed, and bidding defiance to prohibitory acts, 
had an old man-trap fepaired, and set up in his 
orchard. The smith brought it home, and there 
was a consultation as to which tree it should he 
placed under; several were proposed, as being 
all favorite bearers; at last the smith’s sugges- 
tion as to the locus inqguo was adopted, and the 
man-trap set. But the position somehow or 
other did not please the master, and as tastes oc- 
casionally vary, so did his, and he bethought 
him of another tree, the fruit of which he would 
like above all things to preserve. Accordingly, 
scarcely had he laid his head upon his pillow, 
when the change was determined on, and ere 
long the man-trap was transferred. Very early 
in the morning the cries of a sufferer brought 
master and men into the orchard, and there they 
discovered—the smith ! 


A srrixinc Remarx.—“ You have a very 
striking countenance,” as the donkey said to the 


elephant when he hit him over the back with his 
trunk. 


Leeat Decis10on.—A London court has de- 
cided that an actor is not a “laborer.” Of 
course not; he’s “no work and all play.” 


CrerEmMony.—Excess of ceremony shows want 
of breeding: that civility is best, which excludes 
all superfluous formality. 


QuEsTIOoN are good hus- 
bands like dough? Ans.—Women need them. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


A case in ac re begun in England in 1791, 
was decided in London last October. 

The salary of the Lord Mayor of London is 
$40,000 a year. 

No Quaker has yet asked the aid of the new 
English Court of Divorce. 

A man now living in Vienna, Austria, is 135 
years old, though has been helpless for a 
quarter of a century. 

In Paris there are twenty-three telegraph of- 
fices, principally employed in transmitting mes- 
sages between the various quarters of the capital. 


A new religious sect has begun to develop it- 
self in the northern part of Denmark ; its believ- 
ers claiming that there are five Gods in one, and 
calling themselves Pentarians. 

A handloom weaver, one Charles Lawson, of 
Dunferline, Scotland, has invented a machine 
for weaving Brussels and velvet-pile carpets and 
table-covers, which, it is predicted will cause a 
revolution in those branches of manufacture. 

It is proposed to construct in Paris a magnifi- 
cent Turkish ue and a Turkish hotel or 
caravansarai. The object of these constructions 
is to attract to Paris as many Mussulman travel- 
lers as possible. 

The = bed Coventry, in England, has for 
centuries been noted for its weaving establish- 
ments. Thirty thousand operatives are usually 
employed in the weaving district of which Cov- 
entry is the centre, but times are now so hard 
that three-fourths of these are out of work. 


Some very interesting mosaics from Carthage 
~have been recently deposited in one of the base- 
ment rooms of the British Museum. These are 
only partially ay to the public. Their 
origin, it is said, is likely to be disputed amongst 
savans. 
Letters from foreign countries, icularl 
England, France, and Canadas, 
sent to the department as “dead,” are under the 


* provision of postal treaties, returned to the postal 


departments of those nations, whose authorities 
reciprocate the courtesy. 

A Paris contractor recently wagered 3000 
francs, ($600) that in fifteen on he would con- 
struct in the new Boulevard de Sebastopol, a 
house, having a cellar, ground plot and five floors, 
with an - -§ roofing, the whole in stone, brick 
and iron. has just completed the job, and 
won the bet. 

A writer in the London Shipping Gazette 
styles the iron screw steamships, now extensively 
employed in navigating the waters of Northern 
Europe, as “‘sea-going coffins.” No less than 
six or seven of them were lost (five foundered) 
in a gale October 3 and 4, the loss of life amount- 
ing to about two hundred persons. 

A remarkable religious interest in London is 
noticed by some of the newspapers in that city. 
It is said to resemble that of which so much has 
been heard within the last year in Ireland. On 
the 2d ult., Exeter Hall was crowded—one of the 
principal speakers having been formerly a noted 
pugilist. 


English coal is now soon to be admitted into 
France duty free. 

The result of the silk worm culture in Algeria 
is said to prove that, in a few years, the French 
laborer can be clothed in silks. . 

Madame De Stael in one of her brilliant con- 
versations speaking of the soul-feeling displayed 
in architecture called it ‘ Frozen Music.” 

General Martinprey has. been appointed lieuten- 
ant governor of Algeria. He will officiate as chief 
of the head-quarters staffand general of the army. 

Henry R. Boland has invented a water-shoe, 
by the aid of which he recently travelled for 
miles over the water in San Francisco Bay, mak- 
ing some four miles an hour with ease. 

Every year France imports between 11,000 and 
12,000 horses, at the expense of somewhere about 
18,000,000 francs, and still the supply falls short 
of the demand. 

The Society for the Protection of Animals at 
Lyons has offered a gold medal of the value of 
200 francs for the work best adapted to teach 
children to treat animals kindly. 

A paper published at Stockbridge in the year 
1800 states that the library of a deceased clergy- 
man sold for £3, and the liquors in his cellar fer 
£276. 

The first railway direct from Stockholm has 
just been opened. It runs south to the out har- 

r at Sodertelge. The whole distance will be 
performed in an hour and ten minutes. 

Portable sun dials in a spherical form are now 
constructed in Berlin, which, by means of a 
pees and graduated meridian circle, may 

placed so as to indicate the sunshine at any 
moment, and the exact time of the day. 

The new public wash house at Augsburg is 
provided not only with the most approved ap- 
pliances for the purification of foul linen, but 
also with separate tubs, boilers, drying closets 
and ironing rooms for Catholics and Protestants. 
No Jews admitted. 

A new painting by a French artist, represent- 
ing Columbus on his voyage of discovery, places 
him on deck smoking a cigar; in one of Van 
Dyck’s pictures, the Sacrifice of Abraham, the 
gga is taking aim with a musket at his son 


A family in Belgium have enjoyed from time 
immemorial, the wee po privilege of possessing 


six fingers instead of five; and the same is true 
of their toes, also. Have we any of the six-toed 
Belgians amongst us ? 

Sweden contains eighteen cotton mills, running 
180,000 spindles. They meng — about 
twelve million pounds of cotton t , being 
three fourths of the entire national consumption. 
The tariff on cotton thread is fifteen per cent., 
affording adequate protection to the native man- 
ufacture 

Forty-two young Persians, between the ages of 
fourteen and thirty, are now pursuing the regular 
course of studies in various colleges of 
France. The Shah and many of the highest 
families in Persia are using their influence with 
great perseverance in inducing their wealthy 
be educated in 

rance. 
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It is settled that the tea-plant can be cultivated 
profitably in California. 4 

The brickmaking business in Troy, N. Y., 
amounts to about eight millions a year. 

A young girl the other day attacked another 
with a knife in Harmony Court. 

Colt’s wees | turns out 300 pistols a day com- 
pletely finished. 

The Habanese are about to erect a monument 
in honor of Columbus 

A New York critic says the grimmest of 
smiles is Edwin Forrest’s ‘* Lear.” 

The largest horse in the world is at Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania. He is of the Clydesdale breed, 
and weighs 1777 pounds. 

The people in a district in Wisconsin were 
represented in the last legislature by a Mr. Gunn, 
but he not making noise enough, they have this 
year nominated a Mr. Cannon. 

The common opinion is, that we should take 
good care of the children at all seasons of the 
year, but it is well enough in the winter to let 
them slide. 

A curious work was recently published in Ger- 
many, the purpose of which is to prove that Judas 
Iscariot was one of the most conscientious and 
honorable of men. 

The Rocky Mountain News says that coal oil 
has been discovered in the mountains, about five 
miles from Cannon City. The spring is sup- 

to be inexhaustible, and the oil is said to 
fully as pure as that found in Pennsylvania. 


Over 23,000 letters for delivery are received at 
the Boston office daily, and about 40,000 arrive 
from other offices for distribution, requiring, of 
course, to be remailed. The entire amount of 
revenue collected for the past year, is not far 
from $200,000. 

From returns received from the towns in this 
State it appears that about $33,000 dogs were 
licensed in 1859, paying a tax of $36,000. It is 
estimated that an equal number were destroyed 
by their owners as not being worth the tax, and 
that as many more escaped taxation altogether. 


The effect of climate on the human system is 
shown in a striking manner by the inhabitants of 
Australia, who, in the course of two or three 

erations, lose the corpulence characteristic of 
inglishmen, and become a tall, gaunt, raw-boned 
race, like the inhabitants of our Southern States. 


At Bruges, a short time ago, three brothers, all 
of them born in the same year, presented them- 
selves to the authorities to be inscribed as mem- 
bers of the National Guard. The two elder are 
twins, and the third was born eleven months 
after them. The young men are sons of a letter 
carrier, who has six other children. 

In reply to a petition of 250 Hebrew congre- 
— has been published by the 

ssian government, intimating their intention 
for the future to avail themselves of the services 
of Jews in the various departments of the State. 
This is carrying out the spirit of the law enacted 
in 1848, but which hitherto had been almost a 
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There are about. forty-one millions of dollars 
deposited in the savings banks of New York city. 

There is a man who resides in Ulysses, N. Y., 
who is 108 years old. ‘ 

Napoleon feared a dozen editors more than an 
army of 50,000 men. 

The estimated value of the horses in the State 
of Virginia is $24,000,000. 

John McKinney, late State Treasurer of Mich- 
igan is said to be a defaulter to the extent of 
$134,000. He has absconded. 

Mrs. Siddons, when a friend remarked to her 
that applause was necessary to actors as it gave 
them confidence, replied: ‘Much more. I 
gives us breath.” 

The interposition of a dog tax in Paris, has 
reduced the canine tribe within the city from 
42,000 to 29,000 in the course of four years, and 
still yields a revenue of 300,000 francs. 

A lion-tamer in London, England, takes half 
a dozen of the fierce brutes into a cage, shows 
them a plate full of pieces of raw beef, and makes 
each take his own piece in his own turn. 

A new feature in the late annual cattle show 
at Birmingham, England, was a show of dogs of 
every known breed. Among other costly dogs 
was a King Charles spaniel, priced at $3500. 

The schoolmistresses whom Governor Slade, 
of Vermont, sent out to Oregon, were to pay a 
fine of $500 if they married under one year. 
Most of the girls paid the fine. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says that city has not 
kept pace with the increase in population of the 
country at large, and is losing its relative impor- 
tance among the cities of the Union. 


Some queer fellow who has tried ’em says, 
there are two sorts of wine in Stuttgard; to 
drink one is like swallowing an angry cat; the 
- like pulling the animal back again by the 
tail. 


The Londoners are all alive about a new 
wizard, a certain Dr. Bly, who reads writings 
without seeing them, and occasionally makes 
names which are given to him in papers 
appear in red letters on his waist. 

The general climate of England has been, dur- 
ing the year 1860, very much like that which 
the High Peak of Derbyshire is said to be favor- 
ed with—“ nine nonths rain and three months 
damp weather !” 

A Tarkish journal, edited by Turks, has just 
made its appearance at Constantinople, under 
the designation of the Translator of Events. 
The editors are said to be “ men of progress,” 
and imbued with European ideas. 

In the south of Russia, more than 400 persons 
have already lost their lives from the sting of a 
venomous fly, which has come from Asia. lt 
had also made its appearance in the same coun- 
try about sixty or seventy years ago, and then 
caused the death of a number of persons. 

There are nine English, two French, one Span- 
ish and four German daily papers in San Fran- 
cisco. There are twenty-two weeklies, of which 
eighteen are English, three French and one Ital 
ian. There are seven monthlies, one of which is 


dead letter. 


medical and another religious. 
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Merrp-HMaking, 
Young lovers are called turtles, and they are 
generally green turtles. 

What sticks are mostly seen in the night ?— 
Candlesticks. 

Mr. Rarey’s Arms.—A Horse-pistol, and a 
Colt’s revolver. 

Why cannot a cook eat her apron? Because 
it goes against her stomach. 

The “freedom of the city,” according to loaf- 
ers, is lodging in the station-house. 

When is a lover like a tailor? Ans.—When 
he presses his suit. 

What comes next to an oyster? Ans.—The 
shell. (A hard case, that !) 

What tree tsa n who i 
incurring debts? Ans.— Willow ( wilt ewe) 

What part of the play do drinking men like 
the best *? Ans.—The finale (fine ale), to be sure. 

The girl who succeeds in winning the true 
love of a true man makes a lucky hit, and is her- 
elf a lucky miss, 

When may’a man be said to be totally immersed 
in business? When he is giving a swimming 
lesson. 

It is said that if you stop up rat-holes with old 
search warrants, every knowing rat will leave 
the premises. 

A man being commiserated with an account of 
his wife’s running away, said, “Don’t pity me 
till she comes again.” 

A contemporary says that his voice “is still 
for truth.” Evidently his voice for truth is per- 
fectly still. 

“Why is a sheet of tamps like distant 
relations? Because they are but slightly con- 
nected. 

Why have compositors more reason to complain 
than cuyboly else? Because their business is 
always at a stand. 

If a flock of geese see one of their number 
drink, they will drink too. Men often make 
geese of themselves. 

A young lady says that if a cart-wheel has 
nine fellers attached to it, it’s a pity that a girl 
like her can’t have one. 

“T go through my work,” as the needle said 
to the idle boy.—“ But not till you are hard-push- 
ed,” as the idle boy said to the needle. 

A certain man boys knows 
nothing, and the other does. The question is, 
which knows the most ? 

Boy! did you let off that gun *” exclaimed an 
enraged school-master. ‘“‘ Yes, master.”’ “ Well, 
what do Png think I will do to you?” “Why 
let me off.” 

“ Bridget, where’s the gridiron?” ‘An’ sure, 
ma’am, I’s jist after giving it to my sister’s own 
cousin, Bridget es the thing's so full 
of holes, it’s no good at all.” 

A man about town observed, on the morning 
after a debauch, “Had Leander practised swim- 
ming with half the verance of my head 
he’d never have been a 


Why are fixed stars like wicked old men? Be- 
cause they scintillate (sin till late.) 


Equestrian burglary. The breaking in of 
horses. 


“The greatest coward may avoid shaking in his 
shoes by wearing boots or going barefooted. 

A miser who never gre a cent to the deso- 
late, cries “‘ Heaven help the poor.” 

Hood said the Thames was a tidy river, but he 
preferred the Jsis in summer. 

Why are geese like opera dancers? Because 
no other animals can stand so long on one leg. 

Did the man who ploughed the sea, and after- 
wards planted his foot on his native soil, ever 
harvest the crops ? 

An advertiser in one of the papers says he has 
a cottage to let, containing eight rooms and an 
acre of land. 

A malignant sore throat is a very bad thing ; 
— malignant throat, not sore, is scarcely any 
tter. 

An exchange advertises for compositors “ who 
wont get drunk,” and adds that “‘ the editor does 
all the getting drank to support the 
dignity of the establishment !” 

Thomas Hood died composing—and that, too, 
ahumorous poem. He is said to have remarked 
that he was dying out of charity to the under- 
taker, who wibel to urn a lively Hood. 

“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper rather 
sharply, “‘ that a little temper is a bad thing in a 
woman?” “ Certainly not, ma’am,” replied the 
gallant philosopher, “ it is a good thing, and she 
ought never to lose it.” 

Mother: “‘Good morning, George; how did 
you get along in your debating society last 
night?” George: “Capital; we voted unani- 
mously not to have anything more to do with 
the women !” 

Srreet Drarocue.—Street sweeping boy— 
Please, sir, give me abrown?”’ Swell— Six- 
“1 is the only small money I have, my little 
ad.” Boy.—* Vell, sir, I'll get yer change ; and 
if yer doubts my honor, hold my broom. 

An Irishman, who recently went out rabbit- 
shooting observing a jackass peeping over a 
hedge, immediately levelled his piece, exclaim- 
ing, “Och, by the powers ! that must be the 
father of all rabbits.” 
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Mr. P. is a hard study 


P.—I suppose you 


but devoted night and day. Mrs. 
you 'd like another rehearsal 


diriction for dinner ?— 


A little stage business—clearing the drawing-room to 


make way for scenery. 


\ 


Hr, and Mes, Playwell’s Private Theatrical Experience, 
| 
“ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE” ak be exter 
Little rehearsal between Mr. P. and pretty niece.— Mrs. ee 
P.—Well, there ’s no need of overdoing the scene now. 
| | 
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BALLORS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHBAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE — 


Fortunately the timid ones make their exits and entrances 
from the china closet. 


Muddle’s precipitate haste whem found, destroys the scene. 
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